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THE SAINT GERMAIN MS. OF THE 7HEBA/D 
(PARIS B.N. 13046). 


Ever since Ph. Kohlmann in his Teubner edition of the Thebaid (1884) asserted 
that he had used cod. Parisinus 13046, one of the MSS. formerly of St. Germain des 
Prés, this MS. has been known by reputation to his successors and other students 
of Statian textual problems, and, designed by the letter S, it is alluded to and 
cited in the edition of Garrod (Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxontensis, 1906) and 
in the newer Teubner of Klotz, which appeared in 1908. The two later editors con- 
fessed that they themselves had not examined the MS., but were relying upon the 
information accessible in Kohlmann’s edition. Doubts having been cast from more 
than one source upon Kohlmann’s accuracy and the soundness of his reports, while 
at the same time the importance of S as a member of the w group was emphasized 
by Mr. Garrod and Dr. Klotz in spite of the incomplete evidence at their disposal, it 
seemed worth while to the writer to examine the MS. for himself and to make 
a thorough collation of it. This has been done in the summer of 1932. 

Before a beginning is made either in assessing the value of Kohlmann’s study of S 
or in recording the more important results of the recent collation, a few remarks 
should be made about the appearance and history of the MS. itself. Enclosed 
in a strong modern binding, it contains 117 folia, each measuring 31 x20°3 cm, 
These are protected at the beginning and end by two guard leaves, fol. A, according 
to the Library Catalogue, containing Bonifatii Aenigmata, vv. 109-110, 294-309, and 
fol. 118 v. (118 r. being blank) vv. 61-73 and 99-107 of the same, in handsome Mero- 
vingian script of the eighth century. On fol.1r. ina modern hand at the top are the 
words ‘hic continentur P. Papinii Statii versuum Libri XII,’ and below are two 
columns, that on the right containing scholia, while on the left is the same ‘life’ of 
Statius that is found in at least two other MSS. that I have seen, namely Parisinus 
14140 and 1627 of the nouv. acq. lat. (the Turvonensis),2 although in S the script is 
much faded. The ‘life’ is by one of the original hands. 


or at any other undertook a complete collation. 
2 Of the twelfth and tenth (or eleventh) cen- 
turies respectively. I give a transcription of 


1 In the course of a journey made in the 
company of Professor Alexander Souter of Aber- 
deen, to whom my best thanks are due for his 


interest in this work and suggestions made even 
when he was occupied with other matters in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. I owe my inspiration 
for undertaking this study of S to his often 
expressed wish that this MS. should be examined 
carefully, and to his views (of which more 
anon) put forth in his review of Garrod’s 
edition (C.Q., I, 1907, p. 80 sq.), as wellas to the 
words of Dr. Klotz: ‘ qui (Souter) utinam colla- 
tionem diligenter factam quam videtur possidere, 
viros doctos ne celet’ (Praefatio to his edition, 
Pp. xii). These last words, however, are appar- 
ently the result of a slight misunderstanding 
on the part of Dr. Klotz when he read the 
review of Professor Souter, for the latter, 
although he had examined the MS. at some 
length and recorded several important readings 
which he then made public, never at that time 


this ‘life’ from the Turonensis on account of the 
illegibility of S at this point. ‘ Quaeritur quo 
tempore fuerit iste Statius, sed constat ueraciter 
fuisse eum temporibus uespasiani imperatoris 
et peruenisse usque ad imperium domitiani fratris 
titi qui etiam et titus iunior dictus est. si quis 
autem unde fuerit quaerat, inuenitur fuisse 
tolossensis quae ciuitas est! Galliae. ideoque in 
gallia celeberrime docuit2 rhetoricam.* sed 
postea ueniens romam ad poetriam se transtulit. 
fuit enim nobili ortus prosapia, clarus ingenio, 
et doctus eloquio, cuius iuvenalis sic meminit 
dicens. Curritur ad uocem iocundam et carmen 
amicae Thebaidos, letam cum fecit statius ur- 
bem Promisitque* diem : tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos tantaque libidine uulgi Audi- 
tur, sed cum fregit subsellia uersu Esurit, intact- 
am paridi nisi uendat5 agauen (Juv. VII, 82-87). 


1 S est om, 2 S! decuit, corr. S?, 
NO. III., VOL. XXVII. 


3 S rethoricam. 


5 Note the reading. 
I 


# S misitque. 


: 
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On fol. 1 v. the text begins, and is continued in one column to each page until 
fol. 54 r. This folium has four lines of text in another column. Then each page 
has but one column again until we reach fol. 77 v., which has approximately one and 
a half, and this arrangement is maintained until fol. 88 v. From this point to the end 
at 117 v. the system of two columns to each page is adopted. At the beginning the 
MS. has usually 30 lines in each column (though 8 v. for example has only 25); but 
after 88 v. it is usual to find 35 lines instead. 

On fol. 2 r. are found the two following inscriptions: (1) ‘ Statii opera Liber S. 
Petri Corbiensis,’ and then in a later hand (2) ‘Sti. Germani a Pratis.’ N. 1170 (and 
in another script) <f>ol. 541. We know, then, that the MS. was originally at Corbie 
(vid. also A. Souter’s review of Garrod’s edition in C.Q. I, 1907, p. 80 sq., to which 
I shall have occasion to refer from time to time) before coming to St. Germain des 
Prés, in the old catalogue of which its number was 1170. 

The MS. was written by not more than three or four scribes originally in an ink 
now of a faded yellow colour, and in several places almost illegible. In fact the ink 
began to fade in a comparatively short time, and another scribe, who was possibly of 
the twelfth century and who uses a deep black ink, has rewritten the MS. in several 
places, as on fol. 89 v. at the foot of the second column, and on 8g r. at the foot of 
the first column, etc. A more interesting case of this later furbishing up 1s to be 
seen on fol. 94 r. col. 1, where the writing apparently was so faded that in the twelfth 
century its traces were erased and copied out afresh by two scribes from the 
Puteaneus (P), which, as we have seen, was at Corbie also. The passage in question 
is Theb. IX, 61-96! (the larger of the two hands gives way to the smaller at 82), and 
my statement is proved by the following correspondences, so unlike the habit of S 
elsewhere: 63 tunc w tum PS; 64 limine w, limite PS; 74 terget w, tergit PS; dex- 
tramque w, dextraque PS; 92 et fracta w, effracta PS; 93 timet o, fugit PS. Kohlmann 
makes no mention of these two later correctors, with the result that in the editions 
these readings are set forth as if they were agreements between the original S and P. 
But one important point is now strengthened by additional evidence, namely that P 
and S were together at Corbie, in the twefth century at any rate. There is a further 
interesting point. The first hand of P in lines 76 and 77 did not show clearly uagina 
turbidus and tenueve, and these words have been written in afresh by what seems to be 
one of these twelfth-century hands which doctored S.? 

All those who have said anything of this MS. before have made mention of an 
original and a correcting hand only. I have tried to distinguish carefully between the 
original hand S?; S2, a black hand of only slightly later date; S‘, which includes all 
the miscellaneous contemporary correcting hands which are practically impossible to 
distinguish, and which are of the same date and use the same faded yellow ink as S'. 
There are much later hands, too, one in particular using here and there a darker and 
much heavier yellow ink. The term S‘ is purely one of convenience, as these hands 
are some of earlier date than S? and some of later, for at IV, 460 we have the follow- 
ing: fontes S’, corr. S‘ frontes (w), deinde corr. frondes S?PN ; and at VIII, 130 ibsis- 


Scripsit autem thebaiden supra taxatit impera- 
toris tempore. est autem thebais feminum 
patronomicum ; sic aeneis et theseis. dictus est 
autem proprio nomine statius, papinius autem 
cognomine, sursulus autem agnomine quasi sur- 
sum canens.’ 

1 Observe in v. 96 the curious misprint of 
Klotz’s edition infirmantia for infamantia, an 
error which found its way into the text of the 
Loeb Statius, where nevertheless, as the late 
W. P. Mustard pointed out in his review of this 


work (American Journal of Philology, 1928, Vol. 
XLIX, p. 402), ‘Theb. 9, 96 has infirmantia, but 
the translation suggests infamantia,’ the editor 
gives the correct rendering from the wrong text. 
Another: misprint in Klotz is the intrusion of 
-que in IX, 119. I have not seen these errata 
noted in any review. 

2 Observe here the error of Klotz's note 
tenuiove for tenuere, and Garrod’s erroneous 
description of the correcting hand as ‘ aequaeva,’ 
i.e. of the ninth century. 
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tunt S}, corr. ab- S‘Pw, deinde corr. ob- StMNC ; but on the other hand we have VIII, 
338 ubi S!, corr. tibi S?, corr. retro 

The MS. is correctly assigned to the tenth century, and may be even more 
exactly placed in the first half rather than in the second. Down to fol. 23 r. the 
scholia are very numerous and finely written, then they become less frequent and 
confined to short notes or glosses, and towards the end of the MS. they practically 
vanish, Like those of the Dover MS. (D), they seem to differ from those which go 
under the name of Lactantius Placidus, although I have not examined them in 
detail; and no new edition of the Statian scholia should appear until the evidence of 
these two MSS. is carefully weighed.* 

So much for the externals of the MS. itself. The next task is to assess the work 
of Kohlmann, and see how it has impaired the work of his successors. 

Mr. Garrod complained in the following terms (Praefatio to his‘edition, p. ix): 
‘Maxime autem doleo de lectionibus libri S tam saepe tacere Kohlmann et in 
universo auctoritatem huius codicis elevasse,’ and he is taken to task by Dr, Klotz, 
who says ‘nam ubi nihil enotatum est, in universum S cum vulgata congruere ex 
Kohlmanni ratione concludendum est.’ The fact is that where Kohlmann is silent 
the only true inference is that he never looked at the MS. Regarding S, Kohl- 
mann’s words are (Praefatio, p. ix): ‘ Librum ab una manu scriptum, ab altera correc- 
tum, in initio et in fine non plane integrum, ipse una cum Puteaneo contuli.’ Every 
word of this is false. The MS. is written by more than one scribe, and, as we have 
seen, corrected by several hands ; it is quite complete, both at the beginning and at 
the end; and Kohlmann neither collated the whole of S nor rightly recorded much 
of what he did look at, while Wilkins and Plater discovered many errors in his 
collation of P. Professor Souter justly remarks (loc. cit. p. 81), ‘ Kohlmann’s treat- 
ment of S makes one suspicious of all his work.” Kohlmann, in fact, appears to have 
been a man ignorant of the rudiments of palaeography. In IX, 879 he takes /axata 
for /uxata, having apparently never seen an open a before, and in X, 20 he reads fe7 
as fenit, not observing that the practice of S is to use this abbreviation for -unt, as 
immediately afterwards in v. 23, where ey=erunt.2 I proceed to give a list of his 
other errors with the true readings, following here not his edition, but that of Klotz, 
the latest and best text of the Thebaid, as elsewhere in this study, save where it is 
definitely stated otherwise. 


KOHLMANN (IN KLOoTZ). True Reapinc oF S. 


I, 69 inii ini 

II, 100 deinde (S* habet dehinc) 

III, 170 Hic chthonium Hic thonium (a mistake of Klotz, as Kohl. 
gives the correct reading in his note) 

tanta est (autem om.) 


VII, 125 tanta est autem 
alcomaena (another mistake of Klotz, and 


VII, 330 alalcomena 


not of Kohl.) 

VII, 457 alios altus 
IX, 123 Turba Turma 
IX, 304 pherona phorona 
IX, 540 adiit hypseus adit ipseus 
X, 404 at ac 
X, 711 honos honos ibi 
XI, 191 urnaque urnamque 
XI, 715 aspera irrita 
XII,3 trepidas e¢ ubi iam tepidas subito 
XII, 616 Monicha Monicia 

1 Jahnke in his Praefatio to his Teubner text 2 Klotz (Praefatio, p. xv) remarks ‘ -ubi ferit S 


of ‘Lactantius Placidus’ (1898) confesses that ortum est male intellecto compendio vocis fe?,’ 
he has left a great field to his successors in this etc. The mistake is not that of the scribe, how- 
respect. ever, but of the collator. 
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The above are the most glaring of Kohlmann’s mistakes, but it is necessary to 
give a further list of corrections of his other errors as they appear in Klotz’s edition. 


KoHLMANN (1N KLOTZ). 


te 
I, 22 tuqueo S 
I, 295 attollat 
I, 652 praestabit ex -at S (Garrod S?) 
I, 718 osirim 
II, 283 caestom 
II, 463 mirequidem S? 
II, 509 _—sttremenntes vel -tis 
(Kohl. -tes, Garr. -tis) 
II, 577 
III, 138 inplexam (solum Klotz) 
III, 269 ~=pulcherrima S? 
fremit 
III, 423 ferit S 
III, 585 Heu 
III, 616 hic 
III, 704 Dispiciam 
IV, 180 epym 
IV, 204 heus 
IV, eaeo 
IV, 559  fosso mg 
IV, 568 -asque S? 
IV,593 Hi 
IV, 616 exhaustos S? 
IV,625  dehin(an dehinc ?) 
IV,697 
iV,7o2 S$ 
t fulmine 
V, 395 lumine 
t recto 
V, 665 rectorque 
VI, 309 ~—s portare S? 
VI, 391 decorique S? 
VI, 427 solito 
VI, 923 ~—srecinebant 
VII, 339 caesa 
VII, 344 quis 
VII, 470 gelida 
VIII, 110 aperto 
VIII, 204 sacis 
VIII, 307 Mut- 
VIII, 488 utronque 
VIII, 553 musae 
VIII, 753 tratque 
IX, 88 conlato 
IX,116 cum 
IX, 277. undanti sscr. S? 
IX, 305 engino 
IX, 317 indulgere 
IX, 480 trieterica 


ReaDING oF S. 


S2 

adt- 

S' vel 
osyrim 
caeston 


Klotz nimis audacter ; Kohl. et Garr. man. 
al. vocant, vecte 
trementi cory. -tes S? 


turbata* 
imp- (Kohl, et Garr.) 


Klotz et Garr. nimis audacter ; Kohl. man. al. 
vocat, vecte 


ferit S1, cory. S? femit, 7.m. man. alt. habet 
fremit (Kohl, et Garr. recte) 
Heu vel Hi S} 


u 

Dispitiam 

m corr. 6x altera litt. S® 
heu corr. heus S? 
covy. S* aeeo 

solio, covy. sulco fosso S* 
sncevtum 

Hii (i alt. eras.) 

h expunct. S° 

tenuis ex tenui*q ; 

S? 


S?2 

vel S* 

**solito (insolito w) 

recin- vel retin- 

caesa ex gaesa S° 

qui corr. quis S* tery 
gelidam 

operto corr. aperto S? 
Sacis ¢% Sagis 

t.m. quogue 

mute S}, covy. muse S? 
trat*que 

collato (sic Kohl. et Garr.) 
cum ex tum S? 

haud S?, sed man. alt. 
engino corr. erigino S? 
-ere S}, cory. -ete S? 
trieterida S1, corr. triaterica S? 


four hu 
did not 
that so 


I, 601 

I, 692 

II, 67 

II, 619 
II, 693 
IV, 424 
IV, 54° 
IV, 734 
IV, 812 
IV, 833 
V, 280 
V, 665 

VI, 20 

VI, 161 
VI, 728 
VII, 11 
VII, 26 
VII, 2€ 
VII, 2c 
VII, 32 
VII, 35 
5: 
VII, 6: 
VII, 77 
VIII, 1 
VIII, 1 
VIII, 
VIII, 4 
VIII, 5 
VIII, 5 
VIII, 6 
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IX, 725 
IX, 847 


IX, 891 
X, 314 
X, 538 
X, 798 
X, 916 
X, 932-4 
I, 21 


XI, 131 


XI, 567 
XI, 633 


XII, 3 
XII, 430 
XII, 555 


KoHLMANN (IN KLoTZ). 


tandem 
thelephee S? mg. 


capessens 
ethecli 
legantur 
SUOS Om. 
aut uictum 
extant S2 
pallentes 

t soli 
caelo S 
fraterno in 
gaudentis 


tritonia S! 
busto 
these 
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TRUE READING OF S. 


-dem S? in ras. 


tereae eq. S!, corr. clephus S*, man. alt. 
thelephee 
capesscens (altera hasta littevae n et s S*) 
ethaecli 
leguntur S}, corr, S* 
add. s.l. S? 
-um 4 vas, 
haud S*, sed man. saec. XII 
palantes ex pallentes S' 


S3 

frater non S!, corr. S? 

S* ut vid.. primum scripsit gaudium, detnde 
gaudians 

trytonia (r expunct. et y ex i S*) 

o S? 


tese corr. S? 


Accordingly, out of over two hundred readings of S given in the text of Klotz 
and derived from Kohlmann, nearly eighty are faulty. But there are also practically 
four hundred citations of S in Kohlmann’s earlier edition, which other editors either 
did not take over or else tacitly assumed. The writer has examined these and found 
that some forty-six are inaccurate. 


I, 601 

I, 692 
II, 67 
II, 619 
IT, 693 
IV, 424 
IV, 549 
IV, 734 
IV, 812 
IV, 833 
V, 280 
V, 665 
VI, 20 
VI, 161 
VI, 728 
VII, 112 
VII, 260 
VIl, 262 
VII, 297 
VII, 323 
VII, 353 
VII, 524 
VII, 654 
VII, 775 


VIII, 112 


VIII, 148 
VIII, 197 
VIII, 445 
VIII, 523 
VIII, 570 
VIII, 619 


KoHLMANN. 


tum 

etiam 

excelsis 

nodosa ... claua 
Aeros 

Pallor vel horror 
dissipat S? 
licymnia 

turba 

quam tum 

rara 

erym- 

lacessunt 

et 

quantum 
quaecumque 
Ocaloe 

pinusque 

laphi thaona ve/ lapithaona 
tonitrus 
innumeras 
odrysisque 
pampineo 
menaleus 

non iam Sw (iam non P) 
reliqui 

cirrhamque vel cyrrhamque 
achamas 

Inpetit 

faciles 

Enarrant 


TRUE READING oF S. 


tam ev tum 

et iam 

et celsis 

S!, cory. S?-am .. . clauam 
Heris (H et i tm ras.) 
t.¢. horror S° 

apud Klotzium S', recte 
lymisia, corr. licymnia S° 
S}, corr. turbo 
quantum 

rara ex rarae S' 

erim- 

lacess- S!, -unt S? 

et S}, corr. S‘ ad 

S}, corr. quantus S?. 
S! quacumque, corr. S* quae- 
Ocalee 

S evas. 

lapithonia 

tronitus 

S in Yas. 

otrislisque 

panp- 

melaneus 

iam om., add. s.l. S* 
reliquix 

cirramque 

achanas, corr. S! 

Imp- 

S facies, corr. S? 

Et (t evas.) narrant 
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KOHLMANN. TRUE Reapinc oF S. 
VIII, 648 deiectaque deiectaque (i in vas. S?, fortasse ex 1) 
VIII, atrei athrel 
IX, 21 peragant S', corr. S? peragunt 
IX, 276 calethum cale*thum 
IX, 844 hic S1 hinc, corr. S? hic 
IX, 854 Sentit Sensit 
X, 788 Conditor -tur ex -tor S! 
X, 830 sumenda audacia summenda audatia 
X, 879 Restruit Restruit et (et evas.) 
XI, 50 enipeus enippeus 


anile, corr. S? aniles 


XI, 640 aniles 
forte (add. s S*) 


XII, 69 fortes 
XII, 576 noncri -cri vas. S? 
XII, 718 aut S}, cory. S2 at 
XII, 727 _—srresedit residit 


Kohlmann, then, stands convicted of about one hundred and twenty-five errors 
or misstatements out of a total of six hundred citations (approximately). 

It remains for me to say at this juncture that my collation agrees with the 
readings given by Professor Souter (loc. cit. p. 81), save for the following slight 
exceptions. In IV, 413 and 704, as well as V, 395, his S? is my S‘, and my report of 
IV, 460 is: fontes corr. frontes, deinde corr. S? frondes. 

S supports at I], 265 Priscian and s,! and again at VII, 647, but s aloneat IX, 854 
(S*). At IX, 871 tnutsa is already given by S? apart from the conjecture of Barthius, 
as is the at of - and Grotius at XII, 718. At XI, 366 the Poscitmuy? of Schrader is 
given by S? as a correction from S! and the reading of Pw. Also at XI, 167 the 
reading exigo, attributed to Imhof and which is above the line in D, is found in S. 

Some unique readings of S are: 

I, 43 hostilem...agmen. 92 lapsisque]laxisque austris.2 104 duri. 167 omne] 
omen. 184 -queom, 201 itque una die vas. medius. 494 lumine. 643 sup- 
plexque. II, 13 Tellus|terra. 17 hincjhuic. 184 prospectet|prosperret, corr. S? 
prospectat. 209 pinnis|pennis. 340 conubiisque. 393 plena S!, cory. plana Se. 483 
lectissima]fortissima. 664 portare]proferre. III, 26 subito. 138 dura. 263 gressus 
299 euellere (sic Q?). 502 limite|lumine. 524 clara in regione. 587 temptare]tempe- 
rare. 588 auidisjualidis. 603 animi. IV, 158 wemtt post 161. 222 eminet in clipeo 
519 -que om. 543 adflecte. V, 421 comspexit. 515 uastis. 564 densiJlapsi, corr. s.l. 
S?. 676 tumidone. VI, 75 uotis. 325 dirae. 443 prohibente. 454 Rursum. 654 
stimulante]famulante. 793 caua circum. VII,97 lechaeo PDN, lyc(ha)eo licheo S. 
144 Perspicitur. 505 claustra. 573 circa (S? super S*). 576 rurejrupe. ligeum. 
VIII, 100 hic om. 136trepidus. 386 quia mente. 414 illiJalii. 444 acestes. 471 
tempore. 570 Ac Por? At BOLfvr' Vtuz Ad S. 708 domino laetum. 735 inmixtus. 
756 et om. IX, 118 illa. 126 transibit. 160 tibiom., add.s.J.S*rex. 185 formidantes, 
242 subjde. 289 pugnam. 332 -queom. 378 haec}heu S*. 472 disperdit. 477 has 
traxisti]Jabstraxisti. 533 seu putri. 656 cursus. 681 seuis ibi, 731 spagit tunc. 
763 nulla S', cory. S*nullam. 782 dum]jcum. X, 32 insanislin sacris. 213 utendum 
est. 275 Pectoraque tergaque. 309 caua in test-. 500 primus. 840 toruo toto. 
873 humilesque. 894 circumspicit (contva metrum). go5turpare. XI, gg stringentur. 


1 Codd, recentiores. X, 145 ‘ pluraque /axato ceciderunt sidera caelo.’ 

2 Compare Hor. Od. I, 32, 1. We find adjectives used for perfect participles 

3 Perhaps in this line (‘ilicet igne Iouislap- passive very commonly in the poets; e.g. in 
sisque citatior astris | tristibus exiluit ripis’) | Vergil we have both nudus (Aen, I, 320 nuda genu) 
S preserves a trace of what may be the true and mudatus (Aen, XII, 312 nudato capite). 
reading ‘laxisque citatior astris.. Compare 
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134 oOmnipudens, 151 amoto. 618 praeceptaque. XII, 147 non iam ille uias. 266 
funera]menia. 301 omitto. 318 corpore]pectore. 332 uinctus. 369-queom. 385 
uinctoque. 404 causis. 424 aduiuere uiuere. 501 rituque cory. -umque S?. 663 
quis|qui. 765 amentia]sententia (-ntia S? im vas.). 813 nouum. 


THE CoRRECTING HANDS AND THE History oF S. 


The correcting hands of the Sangeymanensts deserve considerable attention. Let 
us first regard the importance of S*. 

We have already seen that this group of hands is both earlier and later than S?. 
It is also possible to affirm that they are by the scholiasts, being written in the same. 
faded yellow ink, and diminishing as the MS. advances, until, save for a few correc- 
tions in the Twelfth Book, they are totally absent from the last four books (foll. 93 
to the end). These hands usually supply glaring and careless omissions by the first 
hand, or hands (S!, which also emends its own errors throughout the MS.), or bring 
back unique mistakes to the readings of Pw. On the other hand, S‘ sometimes 
corrects wrongly and against the testimony of Pw. 

Has our record of corrections by S‘ any connection with P? There are certain 
cases where the scribes which are here called S* seem definitely to have had P before 
them; e.g. IV, 20 clusis S'w, clausis S°P; IV, 55 tuto S'w, poto S‘*P; IV, 559 sulco 
Stw, fosso S‘P. On the contrary, S‘ corrects away from P on occasion, as at III, 269 
pulcherrima S'P, -ime S‘w; III, 302 mergam S'P, -ar S%w. At II, 61 S* corrects 
from FP} to P* and also at VII, 350, but at VII, 351 and 608 from! P* to P”. 

At IV, 431 S‘ corrects from Pw to bp, and at VIII, 636 from Pw to py. These 
are the most outstanding of a great number of varying agreements, but so far it is 
safe only to say that if some of these hands follow P, others depart from the S!P con- 
sensus, and are guided by some or all of the w group.? 

We have now to consider the importance of the scribe who uses black ink and 
whom we call S2. This hand is responsible not only for many corrections, but also 
for numerous supralinear variants. From what source did these come? Many are 
simple corrections of the original scribe, but it is not likely that S? went over the 
MS. with the aid of its own parent, as was the task of Stand S% These corrections 
and variants are from at least one stranger MS. 

Professor Souter was inclined to think that for this purpose P was called in, as 
he observes (Joc. cit.): ‘ This? at once accounts for the fact that the second hand of S 
has frequently copied readings of P in the interlinear spaces of S. The second hand 
of S has apparently gone over his MS. with P in front of him.’ From his citation 
of S2, however, Dr. Klotz (footnote, p. xii of his Praefatio) suggested: ‘ unde 
apparet correctorem codicem adscivisse simillimum libris N et C.’ Nowa collation 
of the whole MS. has revealed that while there are few similarities between S? and C, 
there are a great many between S? and N. NV is the Cheltenham MS. which was 
first brought to light by Mr. Garrod for his edition. N is one of the most important 
MSS. of the w group, and Mr. Garrod deserves our gratitude for having rescued it 
from oblivion, but his accounts of it (we have none other) fall short in two important 
particulars. Firstly, as Dr. Klotz‘ complains, he is not clear about the correcting 
hands of the MS., grouping them (if they are more than one) together under the 


1 A preposition used for the sake of con- 4P. viii of his Praefatio: ‘tamen, cum 
venience, for Pr is ascribed to saec. XI1 or XIII. Garrodius utrum unum an plures correctores 
2 Two agreements of S with s (codd. rvecen- liber perpessus sit, non indicet et multis locis 
tieves) are II, 465 eras PwS1, eris sS Deipsey; quid librarii ipsius sit, quid correctoris non 
and III, 616 hic PwS! huc sS<. distinguat, eius partes accuratius definiri ne- 
3 Le. the fact that P and S were together at queunt.’ 
Corbie. 
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name of N?. 


century Italian hand has supplied the missing part, he does not give any clue as to 
the contents of this late addition, whereby we might determine whether it has any 
importance or not. Remembering, then, that we have no N before II, 67, let us con- 
sider the resemblances of S? to N. I select the following agreements with N alone 
of the greater MSS. of the w group. 


READINGS OF THE ORIGINAL HAaNpDsS READINGS WHERE S2 and WN AGREE. 


(with P and 


IV, 536 aito agito 
IV, 578 permittere committere 
IV, 598 praesignem praesagen 
676 residem ... theben -idas ... -bas 

IV, 692 aestifer pestifer (also Q?) 
IV, 840 repostas reportat 
V,216 et murmure per murmura (also s' and Bentley) 
V, 217 ~=«~non soluit non soluit sua S? 

. soluit sua Ns 
V, 350 amplexaque complexaque 
V,416 extremae extremo (b habet o in ras.) 
V, 463 monimenta non sponte? 
VI, 318 ne dis nec dis 
VI, 679 celo dextram celum dextra 
VII, 337 Cerulus et mixtos et evas S 

et om, N 

IX, 501 ponte pena (poena NV) 
IX, 780 parentes miseros 
X, 402 nondum Pw non S* sed non 
XI,572 qua qui 


Apart from these eighteen outstanding instances of interrelation between S? and 
N, I have observed at least forty-three places in the text of the Thebaid where S? 
agrees with NP+other MSS. of the w group, or with N+P alone, or with N +one 
or more others of the w MSS. I select for the sake of brevity a few such cases of 
these readings of S?. II, 619 nodosam .. . cateruam NPs, VI, 334 equidem ND. 
VII, 764 iam uitare Nw. VIII, 254 uultus Nv. IX, 378 om. S', add. S*, habent 
NPD. XII, 168 notati NB* mg. Dsl. XII, 634 umbra NPfp.® 

There are not more than a score of instances where S? agrees with P as well as 
N, and it is surely preferable in face of the above overwhelming evidence to believe 
that N and not P has been the principal guide of the black ink corrector. In how 
many cases does S* appear to have corrected with the help of P against the reading 
of N? We cannot consider instances earlier than II, 67, and I dismiss mere 
adjustments of spelling like axis and qualis in X, 827 and 849 respectively, where S2 


Secondly, while he tells us that the first ten folia have disappeared and 
with them the whole of Book I and Book II, 1-66, and that a probable fifteenth- 


1 S2 agrees sometimes with s, an outstanding 
instance being immediately after IX, 625, where 
there is a verse (with variants in certain of s) ‘si 
non uictorem, des uictum cernere saltem’ in- 
serted by S?. 

2 Klotz s note to this reading of N is ‘glossa 
vocis coacti in textum inrepsit.’ I hope to show 
that the gloss on the word coacti stole into the 
text (or at any rate appeared beside it), not of N, 
but of N’s parent. (V, 463 is ‘nec non ipsa 


tamen thalami monimenta coacti.’) 
3 One of the S‘ hands shows agreement with 
the reading of N in several parts of the MS., as 


in II, 603 accurrit Slw, occurrit PNQS¢ ; III. 
553 feras PwS', feres NuS*; IV, 413 limite 
Pw Prisc. S1, limineNS<¢ ; VI, 222 omnia PwS!, 
omina NS‘; VI, 304 domitasse PwS1, domuisse 
NS¢ ; VI, 309 portare NS*; VI, 885 in PwS!, ad 
NrS‘; VIII, 307 mutastique wS!', multastique 
PNS*. However there is no difficulty here, as 
the S* and S? hands are generally contem- 
poraneonus, and our argument is not to prove 
that any earlier MS. was looked over by a 
particular scribe, but merely to show that it was 
called into use at all. 
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corrects to axes and guales with P. (Here it should be observed that even the first 
hand of S frequently spells with P against w.) I find only ten such cases, one or two 
of which had already been noticed by Professor Souter. IV, 750 nec leta S*, nec 
laeta w, neclecta PS?, nec lecta r et QN sl. V, 710 munere Sw, funere PS?. 
VI, 427 insolito Stw, solito PS?. VIII, 457 heros Stw, hemon S*, hanemon P. 
IX, 23 miserantur S*w, mirantur PrsS*. IX, 187 debilitare S'!ND*s, nobilitare 
PD'S?. IX, 523 flata St, elata PS?. X, 916 uict** S', uictam o, uictum PS?. 
XI, 336 alternus S'w, -nos PysS?, XII, 512 Hunc S'wD', n evas. S*, Huc P. In 
some of these passages, notably the first, the correcting hand did not seem to 
resemble the usual S?, I cite these instances to reaffirm Professor Souter’s 
contention that P was used by some scribe or scribes in reviewing S, but 
it is now clear that a MS. akin to N was pressed into service to a far greater 
extent.} 

N it cannot be, as N is dated tenth or eleventh century. I believe that the parent 
of N was at Corbie, where S was written, that the correctors of S used not only S’s 
parent to remedy mistakes of transcription, but also N’s parent in greater detail, and, 
at a slightly later date, P in lesser. For the support of this contention the three 
following passages are worth consideration. At 1V, 416 we have these variants ; 
exhaustus S'w, exhaustos S2?QD, exhausto P, exhaustoe N. Exhaustos, certainly, was the 
original reading of N (which so often agrees with D against the consensus of the 
rest of the w group), and so of the MS. from which N was copied. Also at XII, 576 
P reads sin, w sinin, S st non en (the en by S? in ras.), and N simone, certain of the w 
group showing sinonem. Undoubtedly N’s parent had simoné, the - falling out in the 
transcription of N itself. Furthermore there is an interesting fact to be noted 
regarding VI, 210. Pw show ardentia (and S? ardencia), but N reads armentia, and in 
the margin another hand has tymetia. From this Mr. Garrod conjectured cleverly 
that the archetype had hymétia with ard written above the letters hym. To show that 
he is very nearly right, one of our S* hands, following like S? N’s parent, has the 
variant hiemecia, whence it may be conjectured that the archetype had, if not hymétza, 
at least hiemétia, or more probably hiemetta. 

It should also be remarked that there are many passages, sixty at least, where 
the correctors of S show no dependence upon either P or the N family, but there is 
such a complexity of agreements here that I cannot say that they have followed any 
of our known MSS., or indeed any others related to them. Sometimes the later 
hands seem to follow C, as Klotz hinted, but at other times B or M or s or indeed any 
of the w group. The only possible conclusion is that there were one or more other 
MSS. at Corbie from which borrowing took place, besides P and N’s archetype. The 
situation, indeed, seems capable of being summed up in the following terms. S itself 
was written at Corbie, where there was another earlier MS. from which N was 
copied later. (S is not itself so good a MS. as to make us suppose that it is only one 
stage removed from the ancestor of the » group.) Dr. Klotz is probably right too in 
supposing that P was likewise written at Corbie. S was compared in great detail 
with N’s parent, and shortly afterwards P was consulted here and there for certain 
passages, 

I firmly believe also that N itself was copied at Corbie.2 Mr. Garrod’s reports, 
as we have seen, are not always satisfactory about the readings of N?%, i.e. he does 


1 In many cases S? parts company violently 2 This accords with the remark of Klotz 
with P. One of the most notable is X, 362, (Praefatio, p. lvi),‘<quae> affinitates cognation- 
which is omitted by S! and added by S*. The _ esque facillime explicantur, si ex Galliae septen- 
addition contains ardor, the reading of w, against trionalis monasteriis Thebaidem propagatam 
animus, the reading of P, while DN read ardor esse sumimus. Cui coniecturae origo librorum 
supralinear to animus. singulorum quam maxime favet.’ 
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not make it clear whether we have to deal with one correcting hand or several. It is 
more probable that there are several, or at least more than one, as we shall see. One 
fact which Mr. Garrod himself seems not to have remarked upon is that N2 very 
frequently gives us the readings of P as against the first hand and those of the 
w group. A glance at the apparatus of his edition or that of Klotz will satisfy any- 
one of the truth of this.'_ Now what is the inference? That one of the correcting 
hands of N did his work with P in front of him. And this must have taken place at 
Corbie, so that we reach the conclusion that N was written there and at some subse- 
quent date found itself transferred to Italian soil.? 

However, for some considerable time three MSS. at least of the Thebaid were 
at Corbie, namely P, S, and the exemplar of N, for we are not in a position to 
affirm anything about the exemplar of S, S itself giving so little help. Now in the 
twelfth century there were at any rate three MSS. of the Thebaid at Corbie (vid. 
Becker’s Catalogs Bibliothecarum Antiqui, Bonn, 1885: Cat. 136, Nos. 314, 323, 329— 
a ‘commentarium in Statium’; also Cat. 79, No. 282). It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these were the same three MSS. It rests with some palaeographer 
who has made a close study of the later days of the writing school of Corbie to 
affirm or reject these conclusions, but so far none has done for Corbie what Professor 
E. K. Rand, for instance, has done for Tours. A close palaeographical study of the 
Cheltenham MS., in particular, would be most important for this purpose. 

In conclusion it should be said that these MSS. were compared and influenced 
each other not only in the tenth century, but also in the twelfth. A study of Klotz’s 
apparatus criticus will show that there is a tendency of P*, the contemporary hand, to 
correct from the w MSS., and the same thing is true of P”, commonly assigned to the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. It is even likely that P” used the exemplar of N, or 
even N itself, if that MS. was still at Corbie; an instance being at IV, 783 limite 
PDMf, limine oS}, lumine NP’S?. And, as we have seen before, S too was touched 
up in the twelfth century, mainly for the purpose of restoring the faded ink to the 
original hands, though here and there are to be seen variant interlinear readings in 
what is more likely a twelfth than a tenth century hand. The result of the investi- 
gation is that, if S was compared with P in the tenth century, it was only a cursory 
comparison, and that a more detailed study of the two MSS. in their relation to each 
other and in F’s to the parent of N took place in the twelfth. 

It seems that the main importance S should have for the future editor of 
the Thebatd must lie in the fact that it contributes to our fuller knowledge 
of its companions at Corbie. It must be confessed that S cannot claim to 
reflect the common ancestor of the w group any more satisfactorily than most 
of the other descendants, possibly less so than some. The original S, freed of 
the traces of its correctors, seems to have most affinity with f (Monacensts 
6396), and then with the kindred MSS. r (the Roffensts) and the Turonensis. S does 
not appear to be so closely akin to D and N as Dr. Klotz would suppose,* or at any 
rate to D, for if N usually agrees with D, it sometimes leaves D to support 
SrbTuron.pv. But S is not a MS. of outstanding merit; it does not transcend the 


2 See C.R. XXIV (1910), p. 25, where Garrod, 
in a note to his review of Klotz's text, establishes 
the fact that N was in the hands of Nicolas 
Fulginas, who flourished as a teacher at Bologna 
and Pisa in the fifteenth century. 

3 Pracfatio, p. liv: ‘est igitur stirps Anglica 
horum fere codicum W (the Worcester frag- 


1 In Book X alone, for instance, P and N? 
have the following readings against the w group: 
352 clare, 538 locuntur P loquu- N?, 546 solutus, 
631 uoluptas, 830 poscenda amentia, 857 ualidas, 
919 pallent, 935 adhaesit. Other striking proofs 
of this contention will be found at II, 638; 
III, 558; IV, 614; VI, 851; VIII, 65; IX, 277; 
X, 510, 536, 939; XI, 33, 44, 49, 254, 404, 427, ments) DNrTuvon. cui numero accedunt ex 
495, 604, 607, 705, 714; XII, 23, 50, 168,252, parte buy quamquam his cum Germanica quoque 
287. stirpe affinitas est, nec longe abest S.’ 
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others of the same branch of the w group. The latest editors have paid it some 
respect, but it is the respect bred of unfamiliarity. 


RosertT J. Getty. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


NOTE ON THE 


Dr. Ktiotz alone of recent editors has considered this MS. (Praefatio, p. xiv), 
but could give reports only of the First Book from the information of Wotke regard- 
ing the collation of Lebégue. The script seems to suggest that the MS. should be 
assigned to the early eleventh rather than to the tenth century (the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Souter). The MS. has 57 fol. measuring 24°7x 17°74 cm. each, with two 
columns on each page and an average of 42 lines to each column. As Delisle 
pointed out (Notices et Extrvatts de manuscnits de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 31, I (1883), 
pp. 124-6, referred to by Klotz), it was stolen from the library of St. Martin of Tours. 
On the last col. of fol. 57 v. it bears the counterfeit inscription ‘ Est sancti Petri de 
Perusio’ (and so has connection with the Libri MSS.)._ Like S, it has more than one 
correcting hand, but so far I have only examined it in certain passages. Even such 
a cursory examination confirms the belief that it is a very near relative of y, and a 
slightly more distant one of some others, S and f and Lpvb. For instance, all four 
MSS., Tuvon.Sfr, seem to agree at I, 216 with seyutve against the common reading 
saeuive; at VII, 394 and IX, 258 Turon. and y alone have the respective readings 
Castva and et est; furthermore these two MSS. often both show the same original 
reading and the same correction, as V, 293 nitens corr. nitenti (also L), 425 cessit 
cory. recessit, X, 129 recuset cory. -at. There are signs that Juvon. was also gone over 
from P, e.g. VI, 409 is omitted (as also in 7) and added at the top of the page bya later 
hand with monte, the reading of PD; and in VI, 599 tnfausts is corrected to inpastt, 
the reading of P. This would bring the Tuvonensts into the circle of our Corbie MSS. at 
some time or other, and perhaps a fuller examination would show whether IV, 227, 
where oloriferique is corrected in both this MSS. and 7 to oltutferae the reading of N 
only, has any real significance. In any case, a careful study of the Turonensis should 
precede the appearance of the next critical edition of the Thebaid. (See also A. S. 
: Wilkins in C.R. vol. xiii (1899), p. 65.) 


R. J. G. 
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FURTHER EMENDATIONS IN THE FRAGMENTS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS. 


A SHORT article was published in the Classical Quarterly in 1921 (Vol. XV, 
pp. 166-8) entitled ‘Some Emendations in the Fragments of Theophrastus,’ which 
sought to show that several passages of Theophrastus could be improved by a 
comparison with certain of the Pseudo-Aristotelian Problems where the author of the 
latter is obviously deriving his material from Theophrastus. A further comparison 
of the Problems and Theophrastus, carried out in the course of preparing an edition 
of the former, has led to the discovery of more parallel passages and makes it 
possible to suggest further improvements in the text of several passages of 
Theophrastus. 

The MS authority for many of the fragments of Theophrastus is bad, and the 
text is in a deplorable condition: to use the words of F, Wimmer, the editor of the 
Teubner text, majora tlla fragmenta in edttiontbus vetertbus ita comparata evant, ut vitiosae 
scripturae plena magna ex parte haud itelligt pessent, atque multa insunt etiamnunc et 
gravissima menda, quae nist detectis vetustioribus codtcibus fore ut tollt possint vix spevari 
potest. The most frequent cause of corruption is the omission of words and phrases 
owing to homoeoteleuton or often from sheer carelessness. 

Theophrastus, Fragment V (de ventts), § 50, line 5 (Wimmer, p. 111): pera de 
Xtova Kal raxvynv <votos>, raporpia voros peta OTe TivOS 
yevopevns x.T.A.; for didi read wvei, cp. [Aristotle] 940b 8, who is obviously copying 
Theophrastus, Aca ti voros pera maxvnv; Site pev maxvyn yiyverar 
yevopevns K.T.A. 

1b, line for Wimmer’s reading rd avrd (codd. rovro) pera Tov terdv... 
winre: Ta rvevpata, read dua tavTd TovTo Kai pera x.7.A., cp. [Aristotle] ggob 14, xai 
pera Tov veTov . . . Ta 

Fragment VII (de lassitudine), § 11, line 8 (Wimmer, p. 133): xaOdrep odv id 
tov Bapovs tiv Gpov padicta rovovow *dore eri EXxovor Td Bapos. [Aristotle] 
883a 35-6 gives the same sense in different words: oiov ta Bdpy Kivovpev Kai 
éri trovTw €xouev, Tovyapovv Kai Tovovpev Tov Guov padiora. We should, therefore, 
probably read in Theophrastus ws tovTw Exovres Td Bapos. 

ib. § 13, line 5 (Wimmer, p. 134): domep 6 (sc. dmrepeiderar) rpds 
aArnpas kai 6 rapaceiwv [rpds] Tas yxeipas Kal Tovs Kaprovs. mpds should not be 
bracketed, cp. [Aristotle] 881b 4. 

#b. line 8, for det read Oct, cp. [Aristotle] 881b 6. 

1b. § 15, line 12 (Wimmer, p. 134), for wedious read wedwois (to correspond with 
the adjective dvavreowv) from [Aristotle] 88o0b 28. 

1b. § 17, line 5 (Wimmer, p. 135): 7 8 oAcyoouria Kowvdv pev Sé tw 
as it stands, gives no sense, and it is clear from [Aristotle] 863b 24 ff. that there is 
an omission owing to homoeoteleuton and that we must read, 7 & oAcyooutia <xKai 
KwOwvicpds Oépovs, Td péev SAws, Td SE pwaddAov, 6 pev Toros Hépovs GAws Sia Enpdryra, 
5€ oAvyoowTia> Kody peév «.7T.A, 

Fragment IX (de vertigine), § 9, liné 12 (Wimmer, p. 138): xaOdrep ‘HpaxArAerds 
Kai KuKewv Kevovpevos (So too Diels, Vors.?, Vol. I, p. 86). 
Probl. Ined. II, 42 (ed. Bussemaker, Didot Aristotle, Vol. 1V, p. 299) is obviously 
taken almost verbally from this passage of Theophrastus, but the quotation runs: 


Gorep Kai 6 “HpdxAacros Kav petatapatry, ioratrar. If we take the 
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reading of the Madrid codex (the best MS), édv yy tis tapdrry, for the meaningless 
kav petatapatry, we obtain the sense which the passage requires, viz. a comparison 
between a man who, though he is whirling round, is in a way still at rest because he 
remains in the same spot unless someone pushes him, and the eye which, when it is 
fixed on a revolving object, is partly at rest and partly in motion. It seems, there- 
fore, probable that the quotation from Heracleitus in Theophrastus, which Bussemaker 
characterizes as foedissimis mendis depravatum, should be emended and that we should 
read, kai 6 xuxActwy ioratar 

ib. 12, line 10 (Wimmer, p. 139): opadrepdv yiverae x.7.A.; for 
opadrepdv read davepdy from Probl. Ined. 11, 49, which copies Theophrastus almost 
verbally and reads xcvovpévors yiverar SpAov k.7.A. 

Fragment IX (de sudore), § 2, line 2 (Wimmer, p. 139), for é€v ty tpoogioe 77s 
oapkés, which does not give the required sense, we should read from [Aristotle] 866b 21, 
év tH Tis mpds Kai odpxas, ‘in the process by which 
nourishment passes into blood and the flesh.’ 

ib. § 13, lines 5, 8 (Wimmer, p. 142), for xvAovs, xvAod read xvpots, xypod from 
[Aristotle] 883b 29, 32. xvAds appears never to be used of animal humours. 

ib. § 34, line 3 (Wimmer, p. 147), read icyvovor yap paduta <tTovTy> TY TOT 
from [Aristotle] 866b 35. | 

ib. lines 8 ff., Wimmer reads, ty yap tov wvetparos Kal yupva- 
(CopeOa. kai tpiBovres paddov idpotpev. Kal drav wddas kal Tas 
Exwow <irrov ipotow> 7 drav 7d GAXo copa TA It appears 
from [Aristotle] 867a 2 ff. that both the insertions are unnecessary and that we 
should read, ry yap . . . tpiBovres. padrAov <dé> idpotpev Kai Grav Tovs 
kai Tas év TH Exwper The reference in dia 7a. 
is to § 30, which states that no liquefaction, and therefore no sweating, takes 
place in the parts of the body which are under water. We should, therefore, 
read in the next sentence of Theophrastus, kwAver yap 7d idpora <év Tois 
Kdta>, kai x.t.A. We thus have a logical statement: a man 
sweats more freely if his feet and legs are in the water than if the rest of his body is 
in the water, because sweating is a process of liquefaction, and if his feet are in the 
water liquefaction does not take place in them, but only heating; the heat of the 
legs, however, is communicated to the rest of the body, and therefore causes more 
sweating in the body as a whole. 

ib. §§ 36, 37 (Wimmer, pp. 147-8), cp. [Aristotle] 869a 7-9. The last words of 
§ 36 enable us to emend [Aristotle’s] meaningless 6:4 7d péAAov to dia 7d paddAov 
OeppaiverOar, In the first sentence of § 37 Wimmer reads, <6é:d (sic) 7d pev tpdcwrov 
eLépvOpor yivovrar ;> Enpaiver yap x.7.A. It is clear, however, from the parallel passage 
in [Aristotle] 869a 8, 9, that there has been an omission owing to homoeoteleuton and 
that we should read, dca 76 paddAov GeppaiverOar. <xai 7d rpdowror yiyvovrat, 
ovx tSpotar dé, dia 7d pardAov Enpaiver yap x.7.A. 

Epwarp S. Forster. 
THE UNIVERSITY, SHEFFIELD. 
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Heracleitus in the metaphorical sense ‘ medley,’ 
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M. VINICIUS (COS. 19 B.C.). 


I. THe New INscripTION FROM CALES. 
II. THe Date oF THE OPERATIONS RECORDED BY THE INSCRIPTION DESSAU 8965- 
III. Tue IpentTITy oF THE GENERAL. 


I. Tue following inscription (Not. Scav. 1929, p. 31) was recently discovered at 
Cales : 


M. Vinicius P.f., M.n., L.pron., cos. II, VII vir [epuJlonum, sodalis Augustalis, 
thriumphalibus ornamentis, quinq(uennalis) viam ab angiporto aedi[{s] Iunonis Lucinae 
usque [ad] aedem Matutae et [clivum] ab ianu ad gfisiarios portae] Stellatin[ae et 


viam patulam] ad porta[m laevam et ab foro] ad portf[am domesticam sua pecunia 
stravit ]. 


In the Not. Scav. the editor assumes that this Vinicius is the well-known consul 
of 19 B.c,, the son of a Roman knight from Cales, and an intimate friend of Augustus. 
He had been legate of Gallia Comata in 25 B.c., commander of the army of Illyricum 
in 13 B.c. He later held the command on the Rhine, probably in 1-4 a.p., and then 
received the ornamenta triumphalia.1 This identification has been accepted by E. Groag, 
in a standard work of reference.? But there is a grave difficulty which does not seem 
to have been observed—the second consulate. From 27 B.c. down to the Principate of 
Claudius only twice was a second consulate conferred upon any save members of the 
imperial family, on T. Statilius Taurus in 26 B.c., and on Q. Sanquinius Maximus 
(the praefectus urbi), in succession to Gaius, from February Ist, 39 A.D. This cannot be 
mere chance. By giving his trusted friend Taurus a second consulate for the year 
26 ».c. Augustus provided for the security of Rome for a part, at least, of the time 
when he, the other consul, was absent in Spain. This was an exceptional situation. 
But never again, throughout the whole Principate of Augustus, was such a second 
consulate conferred upon an ordinary senator. The Princeps wished to restore the 
consulate, like other institutions, to its former dignity. So at first and for some time 
the tenure of the consulate was again made annual. Even when, for reasons easily 
understood, this rule was relaxed, no senator, however eminent, was elevated to a 
second consulate—not even a Messala Corvinus, a Domitius Ahenobarbus, a Calpur- 
nius Piso or a Fabius Maximus, to name only a few of the nobles who enjoyed the 
favour and the confidence of Augustus. Is it to be believed that what was denied to 
these men was granted to the son of a Roman knight? An honour so unique would 
surely have been amply recorded, not merely by Velleius Paterculus or by Tacitus,’ 
but in the consular Fastt. All the eponymous consulates are known, and a second 
consulate must have been of this character—at least all known second consulates in 
the period of the Julio-Claudian emperors were either eponymous or held by substitu- 
tion for the emperor. It was Claudius who first made a practice of conferring this 
distinction upon eminent senators. From 43 a.p. onwards there is quite a series of 
second consulates—43, L. Vitellius; 44, C. Passienus Crispus; 45, M. Vinicius ; 
46, D. Valerius Asiaticus. The Vinicius of the inscription therefore appears to be, not 


1 The ancient evidence about Vinicius comes 
from Tac. Ann. VI, 15; Suet. Aug. 71; Dio 53, 
26, 4; Vell. Pat. II, 96, 2-3 (cf. Florus II, 24), 
and 104, 2. 

2 P.-W., s.v. P. Sulpicius Quirinius, col. 827. 


3 Each mentions the ancestry of his grandson. 
Vell. Pat. II, 96, 2, ‘avo tuo, consulari’; Tac. 
Ann, VI, 15, ‘ Vinicio oppidanum genus: Cali- 
bus ortus, patre atque avo consularibus, cetera 
equestri familia erat.’ 
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M. Vinicius (cos. 19 B.c.), whose second consulate is not only unrecorded but almost in- 
credible, but his grandson (cos. 30 a.D.), whose second consulate is attested in 45 A.D." 

Against such an attribution of the inscription, however, there are two objections 
that might be raised. . 

1. The ovnamenta triumphalia of the grandson are nowhere recorded. But this need 
occasion no surprise—Claudius bestowed that distinction with lavish and almost 
ridiculous generosity, even on men who were not of consular standing, or on a mere 
youth like his destined son-in-law Silanus.2, The British expedition must have pro- 
duced a large crop of ovnamenta triumphalia, for Claudius took with him many dis- 
tinguished senators, for security as well as for ornament, from affection or from fear. 
There were several men who could not with safety have been left behind in Rome. 
This is not the place for a full list of the retinue or staff of Claudius®; but we may 
note M. Licinius Crassus Frugi; his son Cn. Pompeius Magnus, the husband of 
Antonia; L. Junius Silanus Torquatus, betrothed to Octavia; Ti. Plautius Silvanus 
Aelianus, brother by blood or adoption of Urgulanilla, who had once been married to 
Claudius; Galba, the legate of Upper Germany, of ancient lineage, with some reputa- 
tion as a soldier, or at least as a disciplinarian—omnium consensu capax rm pertt ; D. 
Valerius Asiaticus, who had grasped at power after the assassination of Gaius ; Cn. 
Sentius Saturninus, who on the same occasion had advocated the restoration of the 
Republic. Vinicius cannot have been absent from the family party. He had married 
a niece of Claudius, Julia (Livilla), the daughter of Germanicus.* Though the origin 
of his family had been humble, a ¢viumphalis avus and marriage with a princess had 
raised him to a dangerous eminence. He had done his best to veil his talents, or the 
absence of them, under an ostentatious profession of the characteristic virtue of a 
senator, that of guies.5 But like Valerius Asiaticus he had asserted his claim to the 
Principate. Though Claudius strove to blot out the memory of those two days of un- 
certainty that had followed the assassination of Gaius, all was not forgotten. Both 
Vinicius and Asiaticus received second consulates, in 45 and in 46 a.D. respectively ; 
but neither of them was permitted to survive that honour by more than a year. 
There thus appear to have been two good reasons, either of which by itself would 
have induced Claudius to take Vinicius with him to Britain, family ties and a well- 
grounded distrust. To have omitted Vinicius from his retinue would have been a 
gratuitous insult and a gratuitous risk. Such being the case it is perhaps permissible 
to conjecture that Vinicius went to Britain like other relatives of the Princeps, re- 
ceived, like them and with as much justification, the ovnamenta triumphala, and swelled 
the distinguished company that escorted Claudius in triumph to the Capitol. 

2. The other difficulty is this. The Vinicius of the new inscription 1s — 
as Pf, M.n., L.pron. The grandfather, as we know from the Fasti, is Pf.; t ; 
grandson should therefore be called P.f., M.n., P.pron. To defend the attribution o 
the inscription to the grandson, it must be assumed either that there has ro 
mistake or that the grandfather, at some time later than his consulate, passed by 
adoption (probably testamentary) into the family of L. Vinicius (cos. 33 B.C.), — 
a near relation, and so became Lf. instead of P.f. This, it must be admitted, sounds 


1 The argument from the second consulate is justify the names mentioned here and “ — 
so strong that it is hardly necessary to mention ments made about them: Dio 60, 21, 5; in 
another consideration. The Vinicius of the in- 957, 986; Suet. Gatba 7; Tac. ng wale , 
scription was sodalis Augustalis, that is to say, he Eutrop. VIII, 13, 2; Josephus, Ant. J. . 
must have survived Augustus. Whether the 2,1 ff.; 4, 3. 
grandfather lived so long, however, is uncertain. ’ Tac. Ann, VI, 15. sess 

2 Suet. Claud. 24; Dio 60, 23, 1; Dessau 957. 5 Dio 60, 27, 4, jv mev yap — dvampemns a P; 

3 Cf. E. Hiibner, Das rvimische Heer in Bri- houxlav &ywv ra éavrod mpdtrwr eowsero 
tannien, Hermes XVI, 1881, pp. 524-6. The Cf. Tac. Ann. VI, 15. 
following passages from the ancient evidence 6 Dio 60, 27, 1-4; Tac. Ann. XI, 1-3. 
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very far-fetched, and looks like a counsel of despair. Yet a mistake or a change of 
name must be assumed—or else we must believe that the grandfather received a 
second consulate from Augustus. That is, in short, the problem, a choice of two 
difficulties. 

II. The whole question has a more than prosopographical value. It concerns 
the identity of the illustrious unknown of the inscription from Tusculum, Dessau 
8965 : 

[cos., XV vir S. + 
[legatus pro] pr. Augusti Caesaris in [Illyrico 
[primus ? t/rans flumen Danivium ... 
met Basternarum exer[citum]. . 

. . . [fu]lgavitque, Cotinos ... 

.... Set Anartiofs]... 
-....{Ajugusti.... 


This remarkable inscription, first published nearly forty years ago, has hardly 
received the attention it deserves.1_ The man’s name ended in -cius. This narrows 
the range. A.v. Premerstein identified him with M. Vinicius and dated to 14 B.c. 
the- operations recorded on the inscription (Vinicius is known to have been in 
Illyricum in the next year, 13 B.c., when heand Agrippa began the Bellum Pannonicum 
which Tiberius concluded”). Ritterling rejected both the date and the identification, 
but ventured no further suggestions. Dobia48 accepted Vinicius but argued for the 
date 11 B.c.; similarly Patsch, in 10 B.c. Domaszewski assigned no name to the 
general, but assumed that his operations belonged to the period g B.c.-6 a.D. It is 
much to be regretted that he did not have occasion to discuss and justify his date. 
Groag has recently touched upon the question. He assumes more or less the same 
date as Premerstein for these operations (immediately after the annexation of Noricum, 
¢. 16-15 B.c.), and suggests tentatively that the unknown general who conducted them 
may have been P. Sulpicius Quirinius, cos. 12 B.c. (when of praetorian standing). 

It would demand considerable space to discuss adequately all the problems of 
history and of geography presented by the inscription and by theories about it; and 
the following observations will be made as brief as they can be. The identity of the 
general and the date of his operations are closely connected but by no means in- 
separable problems. It may be too much to expect a convincing solution of both; 
but a solution of one of them is not beyond all hope, if, for the purpose of the 
argument, they are kept separate. 

An attempt to discover the approximate date of the campaign of the unknown 
general would appear to have the better prospect of success. At what date is a 
legate of Augustus likely to have crossed the Danube on its middle course somewhere 
between Vienna and Budapest, defeated an army of Bastarnae and other barbarians, 
and to have entered into relations, whether of peace or war, with various tribes from 
the Cotini, who probably dwelt in the valley of the Gran in Slovakia, eastwards to the 
Anartii, the neighbours of the Dacians on the north-west? Premerstein held that he 
crossed the Danube at Carnuntum in 14 B.c. and marched eastwards; the object of 
his campaign was to secure the line of the Danube for Rome and create beyond it a 


1 For example it is not mentioned in Dessau’s__to me); C. Patsch, Bettrdge zur Volkerkunde von 
Geschichte. The most important references are:  Siidosteuropa V, 1 (Wiener Sitzungsbervichte 214, 1, 
A. v. Premerstein, Ein Elogium des M. Vinicius, 1932), p. 104 ff.: A. v. Domaszewski, Gesch. der 
Cos. 19 v. Chr., Jahreshefte VII, 1904; E. Ritter- 4. Kaiser I, p. 222; E. Groag, P.-W., s.v. P. Sul- 
ling, P.-W., s.v. Legio, col. 1229; J. DobiaS, _picius Quirinius, cols. 827-8. 

Zadunajska vyprava M. Vinicia, Casopis N Grodniho 2 Vell. Pat. II, 96, 2-3 (quoted below); cf. 
musea, 1922, pp. 81-98 and 213-227 (inaccessible Florus II, 24. 
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line of dependent states between the Germans and the Dacians, perhaps with a view 
to operations against the Dacians. We must ask, however, whether a campaign of 
this nature was desirable or even possible at so early a date as 14 B.c. The 
annexation of the kingdom of Noricum had brought Carnuntum into Roman hands, 
it is true’ But an expedition of such scope surely presupposes that the conquest 
of all Illyricum up to the Danube had been already achieved. This was not the 
case. In 13 B.c. Agrippa and Vinicius fought against the Pannonians, and this 
Bellum Pannonicum was continued and completed by Tiberius in 12-9 B.c.? Before 
12 B.c, the Pannonian Breuci had not been completely subdued, and so Rome cannot 
yet have controlled the valley of the Save and the route down to Sirmium and 
Singidunum.? Only when this had been achieved could Roman armies deal with 
the fierce tribes to the south in the interior of Bosnia, and receive the submission of 
the more peaceful population in the north between Drave and Danube. Until 
Illyricum has been subjugated the need for operations beyond the Danube does not 
present itself. A date before g B.c. is therefore excluded. 

A date within the period g B.c.-6 A.D., as assumed but not discussed by 
Domaszewski, would be not only attractive but highly probable. These operations 
would then have been both possible and desirable. Premerstein has pointed out the 
need for separating the Germans of Bohemia from the Dacians; but Maroboduus 
had not brought his Marcomanni from the Main valley to Bohemia earlier than 
g B.c.4 In his new home he soon built up for himself a formidable empire. It 
would therefore be reasonable to suppose that the operations of the unknown general 
were intended either to check the expansion of Maroboduus or to pave the way for 
the grand combined invasion of Bohemia which was in fact launched in 6 a.p. The 
campaign of 6 A.D. was a remarkable achievement; but what led up to it also 
deserves and repays study. By 6 a.p. Maroboduus must have been weakened and 
hemmed in on every side. On the north-west Tiberius had defeated the Langobardi 
and won over the Semnones in 5 A.D., powerful nations which at one time or another 
recognized the hegemony of Maroboduus.5 At an earlier date (between 7 and 
2 B.c.) Domitius Ahenobarbus had settled the Hermunduri in Franconia and 
Thuringia. This would cut off Maroboduus from the Chatti and facilitate an in- 
vasion of Bohemia from the west. What had been done in the east and south-east ? 
The operations of the unknown general supply the answer and complete the picture. 
They served to cut off Maroboduus from the Dacians. The humbling of the Dacians 
themselves was also a necessary preliminary to the campaign of 6 a.p. This was 
achieved by Cn. Cornelius Lentulus (cos. 18 B.c.), at a date of which the ancient 
sources give no indication ;7 but that it also belongs to this period I hope to be able 
to argue elsewhere. For the present it may suffice to state that by the insertion of 


1 Noricum was probably annexed in 16 B.c., 3 For the nature and extent of the conquests 
Dio 54, 20, 2. Velleius states that Carnuntum of Tiberius, cf. the present writer, /.R.S. XXIII, 


belonged to the kingdom of Noricum (II, 109, 3). 

2 Vell. Pat. II, 96, 2-3, ‘Subinde bellum Pan- 
nonicum quod incohatum ab Agrippa Marcoque 
Vinicio, avo tuo, consulari, magnum atroxque et 
perquam vicinum imminebat Italiae per Neronem 
gestum est’; Dio 54, 31, 2-4, etc.; Suet. Jib. 9, 
‘Pannonico (sc. bello) Breucos et Dalmatas 
subegit’; and, especially, Mon. Anc. 30, ‘ Pan- 
noniorum gentes qua[s a]nte me principem 
populi Romani exercitus nunquam ad[i]t, devictas 
per Ti. [Ne]ronem, qui tum erat privignus et 
legatus meus imperio populi Romani s{ubie]ci 
protulique fines Illyrici ad r[ipJam fluminis 
Dan[uji.’ 


I, pp. 66-71, review of E. Swoboda, Octavian und 
Iilyricum, 

4 Drusus appears to have had dealings with 
them in g B.c. (Florus II, 30, 23 ; Orosius VI, 21, 
15; Dio 55, I, 2). 

5 Vell. Pat. II, 106; Mon. Anc. 26. Cf. Tac. 
Ann. Il, 45. 

6 Dio 55, 104, 2. 

7 Lentulus is mentioned by name in Florus II, 
28-9 and Tac, Ann. IV, 44; cf., however, also 
Mon. Anc. 30-31 and Strabo VII, p. 304. The 
commonly accepted modern date appears to be 
II A.D., P.-W., s.v. Cn, Cornelius Lentulus. 
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the unknown general (and of Lentulus) in the period 9 B.c.-6 a.D. an intelligible 
account of the history of the Danube lands during those years can be reconstructed. 

Reasons of policy and strategy suggest the date 9 B.c.-6 a.p. An examination of 
the literary sources for the wars of the period will, 1 think, confirm that date and 
narrow it to 6 B.c.-4 A.D. This is the most obscure decade of the Principate of 
Augustus. The history of Cassius Dio is defective at this point; only a fragment 
records the exploits of Ahenobarbus—apart from that there is nothing about Rhine 
or Danube. It cannot be taken as axiomatic that Dio must have mentioned the 
campaigns of the unknown general and of Lentulus. But if they belong to this 
period, their absence from the narrative of Dio need occasion no surprise. On the 
contrary. The silence of Velleius Paterculus is equally comprehensible, but for a 
different reason. ‘Sensit terrarum orbis digressum a custodia Neronem urbis.”' His 
account of the period between the departure of Tiberius to Rhodes, 6 B.c., and his 
resumption of the charge of affairs in 4 a.D. is contained in three chapters (II, 100-2) 
which are devoted mainly to illustrating the unfortunate results of the absence of 
Tiberius. He refrains from recording the exploits of the generals who had taken the 
place of Tiberius on the Rhine and in Illyricum—naturally enough; we should not 
have expected him to mention the great march of Ahenobarbus from the Danube to 
the Elbe which, as we know, belonged to this period. A little further on in his 
narrative he does, it is true, mention that Vinicius had been in Germany (1-4 A.D. ?), 
but only incidentally and to illustrate how sorely Tiberius was required (see below, 
p. 147). The silence of Dio and of Velleius, so far from weakening, really confirms 
the attribution of the exploits 6f the unknown general to the years 6 B.c.-4 a.D. If 
they belonged to any other period, that silence would indeed be remarkable. 

III. The problem of the identity of the illustrious unknown may now be 
investigated. His inscription records that he was XV vir sacris facitundis. The M. 
Vinicius of the inscription from Cales was VII wiv epulonum (see above), Groag 
therefore concluded that the unknown general was not M. Vinicius (cos. 19 B.c.), and 
suggested that he might have been P. Sulpicius Quirinius. But, as has been shown 
above, the inscription from Cales probably refers not to the M. Vinicius who was 
consul in 1g B.c. but to his grandson (cos. 30, cos. II, 45 a.p.). It can therefore still 
be maintained that the unknown general was M. Vinicius (cos. 19 B.c.). To satisfy 
the requirements discussed above we require a legate of Illyricum of the period 
6 B.c.-4 A.D. whose name ended with the letters -czws. The choice is narrowed to 
M. Vinicius (cos. 19 B.c.), P. Sulpicius Quirinius (cos. 12 B.c.), C. Marcius Censorinus 
(cos. 8 B.c.), Ser. Sulpicius Galba (cos. 5 B.c.), L. Vinicius (cos. 5 B.c.), Q. Fabricius 
(cos. 2 B.c.), P. Vinicius (cos. 2 a.p.). Of these men only two, M. Vinicius and 
Quirinius, are known to have commanded an army after their consulates. The 
command in Illyricum with its army of five legions was at this time second to none 
in the Empire. It called for ability and experience—and above all, devotion to the 
interests of Augustus. Vinicius and Quirinius are known to have held high com- 
mands in this period, and, with Sentius Saturninus, Lollius, Varus and Ahenobarbus, 
were prominent in the councils and in the confidence of the Princeps. The issue 
therefore seems to lie between Vinicius and Quirinius (though the claims of 
Censorinus might perhaps be admitted). Quirinius knew the East well ;? but there 
is no evidence that he was employed in the northern frontier provinces. None the 
less it is just possible that he was legate of Illyricum for a short time before or after 
Ahenobarbus (c. 6 B.c. or c. I B.C.) or in 4-5 A.D. (he was in the East in 1-3 a.D.). 
But there would be serious difficulties in such a hypothesis,*® and it is unnecessary, 


1 Vell. Pat. II, 100, 1. given a summary of his chief claims to fame 
2 Cf. Groag, P.-W., s.v. P. Sulpicius Quirinius. (Azn, III, 48). 
3 To mention only the fact that Tacitus has 
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for there is a better candidate, M. Vinicius, who already knew Gaul and Illyricum. 
Vinicius is attested in Germany in 1 a.D. (see below), in which command he was 
the successor of Ahenobarbus. It is therefore an easy and natural conjecture 
that, like Ahenobarbus, he governed I[llyricum and Germany in succession, and had 
followed Ahenobarbus in Illyricum a few years before 1 a.p. 

A reasonable date and a reasonable identity have been discovered for the un- 
known legate of Illyricum. There is, however, an objection that can be raised against 
this attribution—the silence of Velleius, who dedicated his work to the grandson, his 
friend and patron. Velleius nowhere mentions that Vinicius was legate of Illyricum 
and had won such distinction in this period. But Velleius has not recorded every 
stage in the career of his patron’s grandfather. He omits the command in Gaul in 
25 B.c., and the success, perhaps the conquest of the Vallis Poenina, that gave 
Augustus an imperatorial salutation." He does mention the Bellum Pannonicum of 
13 B.c.—for Vinicius began what Tiberius was triumphantly to complete ;? and he 
mentions Vinicius’ command in Germany in I a.p.—again with reference to Tiberius. 
Velleius’ history has now become a biography and a panegyric of Tiberius. The 
successes of others have no place in it, save when they illustrate or enhance those of 
Tiberius. The occasion and the language in which Velleius speaks of Vinicius’ 
operations in Germany make this evident. ‘Non diu vindicem custodemque imperi 
sui morata in urbe patria protinus in Germaniam misit ubi ante triennium sub 
M. Vinicio, avo tuo, clarissimo viro, immensum exarserat bellum et erat ab eo 
quibusdam in locis gestum, quibusdam sustentatum feliciter, eoque nomine decreta ei 
cum speciosissima inscriptione operum ornamenta triumphalia’ (II, 104). This is 
not enthusiastic praise (especially the sustentatum feliciter); and the lack of any con- 
spicuous success won by Vinicius enhances by contrast the glowing picture of 
Tiberius’ victories. If Vinicius had held the command in Illyricum and had crossed 
the Danube during the period when Tiberius was in exile at Rhodes, that fact would 
have had no place in a biography of Tiberius, and would, indeed, have destroyed the 
impression which Velleius strives to create, that Tiberius was indispensable, that 
only Tiberius was successful on the northern frontiers.® 

It can therefore be argued that the inscription is an elogium of M. Vinicius, It 
need not have contained a record of all the posts that he held. At the top came his 
name and the mention of his consulate and priesthood, as the fragment shows, then 
his gesta. On what survives of the inscription only his exploits beyond the Danube 
are discernible; they must have been followed by the record of his operations in 
Germany. The latter, according to Velleius, were the occasion of the grant of the 
ornamenta triumphalia. If, like his predecessor in Germany, Ahenobarbus, he passed 
without interruption from the one command to the other, the combined achievement 
of both commands may well have been regarded as the justification for the award. 
This appears to have happened in the case of Ahenobarbus. Suetonius records that 
Ahenobarbus received the ornamenta ‘ex Germanico bello,’* that is to say, probably for 
his operations, as legate in Germany, against the Cherusci in 1 B.c., at the time when 
he constructed the famous fontes longi.» But Tacitus mentions as the occasion of the 
grant his march from the Danube to the Elbe, which had happened a year or two 
before this when he was still legate of Illyricum, as Dio records.° 


1 Dio 53, 26, 4. it. 

2 Vell. Pat. II, 96, quoted above, p. 145, n. 2. 4 Suet. Nero 4. 

3 The rehabilitation of Tiberius cannot be 5 Dio 55, 10a, 2. For the pontes longi, cf, Tac. 
extended to cover his panegyrist. Velleius is Ann. I, 63. 
mendacious as well as misleading. Tiberius 6 Tac. Ann. IV, 44, ‘ post exercitu flumen Albim 


marched to the Elbe in 5 a.p. This, says transcendit, longius penetrata Germania quam 
Velleius, was ‘numquam antea spe conceptum, quisquam priorum, easque ob res insignia 
nedum opere tentatum’ (II, 106, 2). ButDrusus triumphi adeptus est’; Dio 55, 10a, 2, mpérepov 
had reached the Elbe, Ahenobarbus had crossed ws Trav TY “IoTpw xwplwy Fpxe. 
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The hypothesis that M. Vinicius was legate of Illyricum c. 2-1 B.c. immediately 
after Ahenobarbus provides a valuable piece of information about one of the eminent 
consulars who stood near to Augustus, one of the generals to whom he entrusted the 
great military commands in the critical period when death had bereft him of Agrippa 
and Drusus, when Tiberius had retired, a self-willed exile, to Rhodes; and, if 
Lentulus too be added, it supplements and probably completes the list of the legates 
of Illyricum between g B.c. and 6 A.D.: 


8 B.c. Sex. Appuleius (Cassiodorus, Mommsen, Chron. Min. II, p. 135). 
L. Domitius Ahenobarbus (Dio 55, 10a, 2). 
? M. Vinicius? (Dessau 8965). 
? Cn. Cornelius Lentulus (see above, p. 145). 
6 a.p. M. Valerius Messalinus (Vell. Pat. II, 112, 1-2; Dio 55, 29, 1). 


It is only a hypothesis that the unknown legate was M. Vinicius; and no 
attribution of the inscription can claim to be more than a hypothesis. More 
important, however, than the identity of the general is the date of the operations 
which he conducted. That he was Vinicius cannot be proved—or disproved; but 
that his operations belong to the period 6 B.c.-4 a.D. is highly probable, for two 
independent reasons, the nature of the operations themselves and the nature of the 
literary evidence about the wars of Augustus. 

R. SyMe. 
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PLATO AND THE ART OF HIS TIME. 


In this study it is proposed to illustrate Plato’s statements about painting from 
what we know of contemporary artists and styles, and more particularly to show his 
condemnation of Athenian art of the late fifth century and his appreciation of 
Peloponnesian art of the early fourth century. 

Plato considers various types of art in his dialogues, but he refers most frequently 
to illusionistic art. There are two elements in illusionistic art—oxcaypapia—to which 
he objects, both of which aim at the attainment of depth in a picture; the first is 
perspective, the second the use of shading and colour to produce a plastic effect. 
Apart from literary evidence, we have only vases and Greco-Roman painting to help 
us; neither of these is a satisfactory source of information for perspective and 
shading, since the potter avoided shading as far as possible for reasons of technique, 
while the perspective and colouring of Pompeian paintings are the result of some 
centuries’ experience, and do not reflect accurately those of the late fifth and early 
fourth century Greek paintings, even where we can be certain that they are copies. 

The invention of perspective is ascribed to Agatharchus (O.* 1118-1125), who 
probably began painting in Athens about 460 B.c., for we hear from Vitruvius 
(VII, praef. 11) that he painted the scenery for the production of a play of Aeschylus. 
Since the latter died in 456 B.c., and since Sophocles, who is also credited (Ar. 
Poet. 1449a 18) with the introduction of scene-painting, won his first victory in 
468 s.c., Agatharchus must have worked for Aeschylus about 460 B.c. He was 
still painting in the last quarter of the fifth century, for he painted Alcibiades’ house 
1123-1125). 

This is the first great step in the revolution of painting in the fifth century. 
Perspective is used on vases for minor objects before 460, and it is more generally 
used after that date.2 Thus the monumental evidence coincides with the literary 
evidence, which tells us that enough was known of perspective for Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, who died in 428 B.c,, to codify its rules. 

The plastic use of shading is ascribed to the Athenian Apollodorus (O. 1641- 
1646), who was known as 6 ox.aypddos (O. 1643). Shading is occasionally used on 
vases at the end of the archaic period, but only for certain specific objects—e.g., the 
insides of shields*@—and probably neither the mural painters nor the vase painters 
made any appreciable progress in it before the advent of Apollodorus. 

The evidence for the innovation ascribed to him consists of Hesychius’ oxia- 
eripavera TOU xpwuatos dytipoppos (O. 1646), Plutarch’s statement that he was 
the first to discover $Oopav kai amoxpwow oxias (O. 1645) and Pliny’s ‘ primus species 
exprimere instituit’ (O. 1641). All this seems to mean that he first succeeded in 
rendering, not the cast shadow, but the gradual transition from light to shadow 

(pOopav kai drdxpworv oKias), the result being that his figures attained ‘ species,’ ‘the 
appearance of reality."* And since he indicated the contours of figures by means of 
light and shade, he was able to dispense with the strong, clear outlines of his 
predecessors and make colour, skilfully blended and applied, serve in its stead— 
which explains Hesychius’ érigaveca tov avtipoppos. 


1 O.= Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen. 3 See Pfuhl, Abbs. 378 (=c. 490 B.C.) and 456 
2 Furtw. and Reich., Griech. Vasenm. Ser. (=c. 470 B.C.). 
III, p. 169 and Taf. 168; ef. Pfuhl, Abbs. 451, 4 Jex-Blake and Sellers, Pliny'’s Chs. on the 
461, 489, 492, and 561 (=C. 445-430 B.C.). History of Art, p. 104, Nn. 
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Apollodorus complains (O. 1647) that Zeuxis carried off his art like a thief. 
Quintilian says that Zeuxis ‘luminum umbrarumque invenisse rationem .. . tra- 
ditur’ (O. 1680), which must mean that, Apollodorus having discovered two tones, 
light and dark, Zeuxis added a ‘high light’ to form a third. He began painting 
probably a little before 425 B.c., for a ‘ Rose-wreathed Eros’ of his is mentioned in 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians (1. 991). Plato mentions him in the Protagovas 318c as 
TOUTOY TOV TOU VUV vewoTi Zevéirmov tov “HpaxAedtov. The 
dramatic date of this dialogue being about 434-432 B.c.,! it is reasonable to estimate 
his age in 425 B.c. at about twenty-five. 

Parrhasius is known to have drawn the designs for Mys (O. 1720), when the 
latter was commissioned about 440 B.c. (see Pfuhl, para. 750) to emboss the shield of 
the Athena Promachos. He cannot, therefore, have been born after 460 B.c. He 
was still at work in the early years of the fourth century, because his ‘ Ajax’ was 
defeated by a picture of Timanthes (O. 1699, 1700). The evidence of the authorities 
is unsatisfactory. Quintilian (O. 1725) says that Parrhasius ‘examinasse subtilius 
linias traditur,’ and goes on to use the technical term for outline drawing (‘ circum- 
scribere’) in a non-technical sense. Pliny has (O. 1724) ‘ confessione artificum in 
liniis extremis palmam adeptus.’ Parrhasius’ great merit, he says, was in his 
treatment of the extreme edges of the figures, making them disappear into the canvas 
in such a way as to suggest other objects behind. It does not seem possible to 
achieve this effect by means of line-drawing. The best solution is that, before the 
advent of Apollodorus, Parrhasius was an expert in line-drawing, as is shown by his 
drawing the designs for the shield of the Athena Promachos, and that his drawings 
served to teach budding artists (O. 1722). Late in life he turned to cxiaypadia, in 
which he surpassed even Zeuxis (O. 649). 


1. (a) Perspective. 


The word oxtaypadia was first applied to Apollodorus’ discovery of the plastic 
use of shading ; it did not include perspective painting. It is evident, however, from 
Plato’s use of the word that by his time it might imply either or both of these 
illusionistic elements. The first mention of oxvaypadia by Plato (Phaedo 698) refers 
to the Apollodoran element ; the second (Rep. II, 365c) is a very interesting and 
illuminating comment on the Agatharchan element. The argument is that the 
unjust man, if he be clever, is able to appear just by wearing the appearance of 
a just man. To test the theory, Plato proposes to draw round himself a oxiaypadia 
of virtue, ws Kai oxjpa apetns. A oxiaypadia aperns is clearly something 
which pretends to be what it is not. It has the outward appearance of virtue, just 
as the fagade (7po6vpa) of a house or room in a cxiaypadia seems to suggest a house 
behind it. Before we discuss Plato’s attitude towards it, let us see Agatharchus’ 
connection with this remark. The words zpd0vpa xai oxjya suggest illusionistic 
architecture, which became very popular in the Hellenistic Age (O. 2117) and 
continued to be so down to late Roman times.2, Now Agatharchus first of all 
discovered perspective, was secondly a scene-painter, and thirdly painted private 
houses (O. 1123-1125). Hence it seems that the practice went back to him, and that 
this passage refers to the type of painting which he originated. Ona fragment of a 
vase in Jena,® Dionysus lies on a couch («Aivy) in front of a temple which is drawn 
in perspective. This is an instance of ra réppwev parvopeva . .. Kal Ta 
the class of objects whose significance is not apparent until 7d Aoywrixdy has been 
applied to them. When it is applied, it is seen that the whole thing is a fraud, the 


1 Taylor, Plato, p. 236; Lamb, Intro, to Protag. 14, 17, 22, 25, 30, 31, etc, 
(Loeb), p. 87, n. 3 Hahland, Vasen um Meidias, Pl, 16b. 
2 See Roux, Herc. et Pompéti, Vol. I, Pls. 3, 13, 
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PLATO AND THE ART OF HIS TIME 151 
man and the seat cannot really be in front of the temple; the painter is a trickster, 
and his work is (Rep. VII, 52 3B). Itis also an excellent illustration 
of the xAivy of the tenth book of the Republic. 


1. (b) YKiaypadia. 

Plato’s first reference to the colour elemént in illusionistic painting is an 
unqualified condemnation. ‘ Virtue,’ he saysjn the Phaedo (698), ‘ which consists in 
a senseless interchange of different pleasures and pains, is but an illusionistic painting 
of virtue ; it is really servile and has nothing healthy or truthful in it.” His comment 
in Rep. VII, 5238, has already been noticed. In Book IX (583s), ‘ Observe,’ he says, 
‘that the pleasure of the ignorant multitude is neither true nor pure, but is a painted 
imitation of pleasure, as I think some philosopher put it.’ The most interesting and 
important passage, however, is 5868. ‘And does it not follow that they (the 
uneducated) consort with pleasures mingled with pain, which are mere phantoms of 
true pleasure, like illusionistic paintings, taking their colour from juxtaposition, so 
that they are both accentuated. ...?’ That is, the colours of a oxcaypadia depend 
on skilful juxtaposition, so that the contrast accentuates their opposing qualities. 

The powers of the oxiaypado. are further revealed—gso2c, D, where Plato 
mentions, among other optical delusions, the fact that objects often appear to be 
concave or convex because their colouring deceives our eyes. The ox:aypador 
exploited these defects of human vision by their dexterous use of colours, and 
amongst them Zeuxis was famed as a master of dppoy?) kai pigs, that is, of shading 
one colour off into another, making the transition even. Lucian (O. 1663, ll. 45-48), 
in discussing his ‘Centaur-Family, comments on the skilful manner in which he 
merges the white colour of the human torso with the brown of the horse’s body in 
the female Centaur. He painted grapes so realistically that the birds came and 
pecked them (O. 1649), while he himself was deceived by Parrhasius, who painted 
the curtain with which artists used to cover their pictures on the easels so well that 
Zeuxis asked him to remove the curtain and show him the picture which he thought 
to be underneath. 

Plato also speaks of the necessity of viewing illusionistic painting from some 
distance. In the Sophist 2348, as in the Republic (598c), he says that the cx.aypados 
prefers to show his pictures at a distance, and to have as spectators either children 
or ignorant adults, because his productions will not stand examination. ‘ How 
different from the paintings of Polygnotus’ is the thought at the back of Plato’s 
mind. His pure colours and clear outlines (O. 614, 1067, 106g) did not necessitate 
a distant view. The work of the oxiaypdég¢or, Plato complains, means nothing when 
seen at close quarters. In the Theaetetus (208), he compares the argument under 
review to a ox.iaypadia: ‘ Now that I am near to the argument as though it were an 
illusionistic painting, I do not understand it at all; but when I was some distance 
away it seemed to mean something.’ It is easily seen that pictures which relied on 
colour to produce the outlines, and on colour, too, to produce a plastic effect by 
means of light and shade, required the spectator to stand a little distance away to 
appreciate them. Plato dislikes having to stand some distance away and to observe 
the general effect, because he prefers pure, unadulterated colours (Phil. 51B, 538) 
and strongly defined outlines (518), with the objects immediately discernible 
(Rep. VII, 5238; Parm. 1658). 

In the Laws 663c, Plato compares the ignorant multitude’s notions of justice and 
injustice with the impressions they receive from an illusionistic painting. Plato’s 
law-giver will correct their view, showing them injustice in its true light, just as the 
educated man strips from an illusionistic painting its peyadAn xyAnows (Rep. 601B) and 
reveals its falsity. 
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We have already met the word aroxpaivey in the Republic (5868), where it was 
used to mean ‘to take colour from juxtaposition,’ which is not its technical sense. 
aroxpaivey in its technical sense is mentioned by Plato with strong disapproval in 
the Laws (769, B), where it means ‘ to shade off the colour.’ The Athenian marvels 
at the endless time and labour which the painters expend on their works. They 
never stop ‘laying on paint’ (xpatvecv) or ‘ shading it off’ (droyxpaivey), and their 
works never seem to their producers to have attained perfection. Pliny comments 
(O. 1667) on the care and diligence for which Zeuxis was noted, and his ‘ Centaur- 
Family’ was a good example both of careful and loving toil and of skill in producing 
a subtle gradation (droypaivev) of colour, as was also his picture of the grapes which 
the birds pecked. 

The remaining reference to oxvaypad.a—a general remark on the Greek’s lack of 
interest in natural scenery—further emphasizes Plato’s dislike of it (Cvitz. 1078). 


2. Realistic Art. 


Plato does not mention realistic painting or artists directly, but his views may 
be discovered without difficulty from his bias as an educator and from general state- 
ments such as Rep. 4018, where he says that no realistic artist or craftsman is to be 
admitted into his ideal state. Inasmuch as art has an effect on the souls of all who 
come under its influence, Plato demanded that its products should be such as to 
inspire men with a desire to emulate the deeds or characters of the personages repre- 
sented, so that he disapproved of the representation of momentary expressions or 
fleeting emotions, instead of the steadfast and noble innate character. Therefore 
there can be no doubt as to his attitude to the realistic works of the last quarter of 
the fifth century. Parrhasius excelled in portraying excited states of mind. The 
description of his Philoctetes suggests a man racked with pain and full of self-pity 
(O. 1709). His ‘ Prometheus,’ if we can trust the story told about it in spite of its 
chronology (O. 1703), was very different from Aeschylus’ hero. His ‘ Healing of 
Telephus’ (O. 1707) probably showed the sufferer with a face twisted with pain, 
mutely begging Achilles to make haste to heal him. His ‘ Feigned Madness of 
Odysseus’ (O. 1708) must also have shown the same tendencies, because, as we shall 
see, Lucian contrasts it unfavourably with a similar picture by Euphranor. Sucha 
bearing in misfortunes Plato condemns with great fervour in Book III (388 ff.) 
of the Republic. 

Two developments of the realistic tendencies of the last quarter of the fifth 
century, which must have caused Plato distress, may be mentioned here. The first 
is the ‘pretty’ tendency, of which Zeuxis’ ‘ Rose-wreathed Eros’ is an early 
example, the extreme probably being realized in Aglaophon’s paintings of Alcibiades 
(O. 1132). The style is reflected in the vases of the Meidian School, good examples 
being the ‘ Phaon’ and ‘ Adonis’ hydrias from Populonia' and the ‘ Phaon’ crater 
from Palermo.? 

The other development—the vogue for slender, youthful figures—was probably 
due to Parrhasius. Quintilian (O. 1725) says he was called ‘legum latorem’ because 
he established the types of gods and heroes for his successors. Knowing that his 
Theseus (see below) was effeminate, that he ‘primus symmetriam picturae dedit, 
primus argutias voltus, elegantiam capilli, venustatem oris’ (O. 1724), that his subjects 
were reproduced by Euphranor in a stronger and more manly style, and that he him- 
self was notorious for his own luxurious, almost effeminate mode of living (O. 1699, 
1700), one may safely argue that his gods and heroes were of the slender, extremely 


1 Nicole, Meidias et le style fleuvi, Pl. III, 1 
and 2. 


2 Nicole, Pl. VI, 2. 
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youthful type which we see in the paintings of the ‘ Meidias’ hydria,! especially 
Demophon, and in those of the hydria from Karlsruhe,? of whom Zeus and Hermes 
have an absurdly youthful appearance. 


3. Idealistic Art. 


In spite of a general desire for idealism, Plato’s direct references to idealistic art 
are but two. They are, however, very important in contrast to his other remarks on 
painting, for they show that it is only certain types of painting that awake his hostility 
and cause him to take a low view of the artist. In the Republic 472D, £, he says 
that if a painter has produced a ‘ beau ideal’ of human beauty, he is none the less a 
good painter because he is unable to prove that the individual represented could exist, 
just as the philosopher himself is not called upon to prove that his Ideal State would 
work. This passage calls to mind Zeuxis’ celebrated painting of Helen, in which 
he incorporated the various beauties of the five most beautiful maidens of Croton 
‘ut excellentem muliebris formae pulchritudinem muta in sese imago contineret’ 
(O. 1668). 

Zeuxis’ idealistic tendencies receive confirmation from other sources. Seneca 
(O. 1648) reports him as having said that he preferred ‘ servasse id quod melius erat 
in tabula, non quod similius.” Quintilian (O. 1680) compares his figures with those 
of Homer. Lucian (O. 1663) draws attention to his idealization of the impossible 
creatures of his ‘ Centaur-Family.’ Aristotle, however (Poet. 6), denies his work 70s. 

Besides the members of the Sicyonian School, the most interesting remaining 
artist is Euphranor. His activity is generally assumed to be between 375 and 
330 B.c.,* although Reinach would start his career about 390 B.c. He was equally 
proficient in painting and sculpture, and was remarkable for the idealism and sym- 
metry of his work (Pliny, XX XV, 128). His most noteworthy achievement, from the 
point of view of idealism, was his statue of Hephaestus, whom he went so far as to 
represent without his limp (O. 1800). This was the height of idealism, for lameness 
had been the traditional attribute of Hephaestus throughout Greek literature. Par- 
rhasius would certainly not have concealed his limp, far less have removed it altogether, 
Euphranor seems deliberately to have represented the same subjects as Parrhasius in 
order to expose the effeminacy of the latter’s tall, slim heroes. He followed Parrha- 
sius in painting a ‘ Feigned Madness of Odysseus’ (O. 1797) and a ‘ Theseus, as a 
result of which he declared that Parrhasius’ Theseus had been fed on roses—rw yap 
évtt, says Plutarch (O. 1704), yAadupas 6 Iappaciov his own had 
been nourished on beef. We can imagine the contrast between Parrhasius’ ‘ Feigned 
Madness of Odysseus’ and Euphranor’s, even without Pliny’s introduction of the 
latter’s painting : ‘nobilis eius tabula Ephesi est... .’. (O. 1790, No. 4.) 

A final tribute to the nobility of Euphranor’s works is given by Fronto (O. 1726); 
‘quid, si Parrhasium versicolora pingere iuberat, aut... lasciva Euphranorem?’ | 
have dwelt on Euphranor because it seems probable that Plato had him in mind when 
discussing colossal paintings and sculptures. Considering, moreover, his pursuit of 
idealism and symmetry, he appears to be the type of artist who would satisfy the con- 
ditions laid down in Book II of the Laws. 


4. Plato’s Taste. 


After the depreciatory comments on painting which abound in the Republic and 
subsequent dialogues, it is a pleasant surprise to find Plato’s requirements in art set 
out in Book II of the Laws (6688 ff.). A competent judge of art must know three 


2 Nicole, Pls. I, II, 2 (or Pfuhl, Add. 595). 
3 Jex-Blake and Sellers, XXXIV, 77, n. 


1 Nicole, Pls. I, II, 1 (Herakles and Clytios, 
however, are more robust), 
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things about a work: first, the original of the work (jo.drns) ; secondly, whether the 
different parts are proportional (cvpperpia), are correctly arranged one with another 
(ragis), and whether the colours and shapes are correct (dppovia); finally, whether the 
work is beautiful, for, as ‘ Longinus’ also recognizes,'! the artist requires the assist- 
ance of ‘inspiration’ or dias to make beautiful a work which is otherwise technically 
correct. 

To oupperpia, tagis and dpyovia there are many scattered references. It will be 
sufficient if we discuss them briefly. In the Politicus 73 pérpov is stated to be 
essential to a work of art, a sentiment which Plato reiterates in the Philebus, where 
he uses the word (cf. Laws 668D tov cwparos), This is 
very interesting in view of the development of the Sicyonian School of Painting. 
Pamphilus (O. 1745-1751), whc flourished from about 3g0 to 340 B.c. (Pfuhl, para. 794) 
and was one of its leading artists, had a great influence on his successors by his 
application of arithmetic and geometry to painting, the former of which he declared 
to be indispensable. Since Plato also insists on rdfis (Laws 668 7)v rpooijKoveay 
tagiv), the special prerogative of the Sicyonian artists (O. 1755 dispositio), there 
appears to be little doubt of the influence of the Sicyonian School on his views on 
art as set out in the Laws. 

The most important reference to appovia is in the Republic 420c, D, where Plato hints 
that some painters of statues lack taste because they sacrifice the figure as a whole 
to the beauty of the eyes, thus destroying the harmony of the work. We now know 
that the Hermes of Praxiteles had gilded hair.2 The use of gilding became very 
popular with the vase painters about 420 B.c., but although it was at first used care- 
fully and tastefully, in some of the vases of the Meidian School in the fourth century 
it was daubed on indiscriminately. Plato’s third rule, ws ed . . . eipyaora:, may also 
be due to the Sicyonian School. The arithmetical theories of Pamphilus and his 
master, Eupompus, would inevitably lead to the tendency to paint by rule of thumb, 
instead of by inspiration. We know of at least two works, Eupompus’ ‘ Victor ’ 
(Pfuhl, para. 789) and Timanthes’ ‘Hero’ (O. 1743), which were deliberate attempts to 
embody the theories of the School in works which were intended to become ‘ canons.’ 
The danger that works produced xara ororxeiov (O. 1747) may fall short of the 
necessary beauty perhaps accounts for Plato’s addition of the third essential, ws ed... 

Plato’s discussion of colour and form in the Philebus is a useful pointer to his 
taste. Ina single sentence (53B) he shows his dislike of the whole of contemporary 
painting. One small piece of pure colour is more beautiful and is truer than any 
amount of adulterated colour, which recalls the simplex coloy (O. 614) of Poly- 
gnotus’ paintings, and is a sharp contrast to the practice of Parrhasius and Zeuxis, 
the master of dppoyy Kat pigcs. 

Plato’s preference for form as opposed to colour, and for the Polygnotan type as 
opposed to contemporary art, is well illustrated by his fondness for the word 
meprypady, ‘outline.’ His use of it shows that it is not a trite metaphor in his hands, 
but that he has the analogy of a Polygnotan painting in mind the whole time. In 
the Politicus (277c) he says: aAX’ adrexvas 6 Adyos dorep Cwov THv pev 
ikavas €xerv, THY Se Tois Kal TH TOV 
evapyecav amerAndevar. It is clear that the completion of the weprypady marks a 
considerable stage of progress ; it is not to be deleted or concealed later, as it would 
be in Apollodoran art, and the addition of colour will only improve the effect already 
produced (cf. also Laws 768c, 770B, 934c). But Plato’s love of the outline is also 
reflected by the contemporary Sicyonian School. Pamphilus insisted that arithmetic 


2 Rhys Carpenter 4.J.A., 1931, p. 258. 
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was indispensable to art, and his theories had sufficient influence to make the teaching 
of drawing on box-wood universal in the schools of Greece. 

To sum up briefly, Plato’s views as a philosopher and as an educator made any 
reference to art both unfortunate and dangerous. His philosophy compelled him to 
condemn it utterly, his educational ideals led him to disapprove of most types. He 
was thus precluded at the outset from appreciating the revolution achieved by 
Agatharchus and Apollodorus and its results. 

That he had, however, a sneaking regard for art is betrayed by two passages in 
the Republic (472D, E; 484c, D). Euphranor, who offers a conscious contrast to 
Parrhasius, and the Sicyonian School, which was also a reaction from Apollodoran 
art, would find favour with him and satisfy the requirements stated in the Laws. 


Unfortunately he mentions neither directly. 
R. G. STEVEN. 
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ZUM HERMESHYMNUS. 


Vss. 304-5 00’ air’ dvopovee Bods KuvAAjvios ‘Epps | idv. 


SIEHE dazu Pausanias I 37, 7 dpdxwv orovdy kata Mit 
Unrecht hat man bestritten, dass das Emporfahren des Hermes als ein éévac 
bezeichnet werden kénne; sonst miisste man sich auch dariiber wundern, wie einer 
Schlange das ‘évac zugeschrieben wird. ozovdy idv ist doch wohl rein formelhaft von 
schneller Bewegung gebraucht worden; ich glaube hier eine Bestatigung meiner 
Darlegungen im Kommentar z. St. zu finden. Doch nun zu Wichtigerem. T. W. 
Allen ist in dieser Zeitschrift (XXVII 51) fiir die Lesung dyxaAwpijv im Mosquensis 
am Schluss von Vs. 82 neuerdings eingetreten; es bleibt mir nichts iibrig, als seinen 
Grinden beizupflichten, und ich kann zu meiner Entschuldigung nur anfihren, dass 
auch A. Ludwich, der gewiss viele griechische Handschriften gesehen hat, dyxaAwpijs 
zu erkennen glaubte. ayxaAwpyv ergibt vor allem die einfachere Lésung: trav rote 
av’ Gpynv. veobnAéa ist nun Objekt von cuvijoas, dv’ 
ayxaXov adverbiale Bestimmung, durch die ausgedriickt wird, dass Hermes je ein, 
d.h. zwei Armvoll nahm, entsprechend den anzufertigenden zwei Sandalen. 

Mit Recht bemerkt Mr. Allen auch bei der Besprechung der Verse 533 sqq. 
(S. 52), dass die Bedeutung ‘ bitten,’ ‘ erbitten’ fiir épeei(vw im epischen Sprachgebrauch 
sonst unbelegt ist. Wenn man sie fiir die Hymnusstelle angesetzt hat, so ist 
allerdings nicht zu tibersehen, dass die ganze lange Rede, die Apollon halt, darauf 
hinauslauft, dem Hermes klarzumachen, dass er die Mantik nichf erhalten kann. 
Wie kommt Apollon, sollte man meinen, zusolchen Auseinandersetzungen, nachdem 
Hermes iiberhaupt keine Wiinsche in dieser Richtung ausgesprochen hatte? Wenn 
wir nun Allen zugeben, dass épeeivw bei Homer ‘ nach etwas fragen’ ‘sich nach etwas 
erkundigen’ bedeutet, so ist dabei wesentlich, dass epee(vww im Epos der Regel nach an 
solchen Stellen erscheint, wo eine Frage auch wirklich vovangeht odey nachfolgt. Dieser 
zweite Fall ist der gewohnlichere, ein Beispiel 85 ‘Eppeiav & epeecve Kadvya dia 
timte porxtTA. Vel. & 137, p 305, v 190, » 262, A 234 (Zusammenfassung, aber deutlich), 
191, 225,2 176. Die Frage geht voran a 220 (206 xardXe€ov, et 51) 
mais eis "Odvonos). Vegl. 5 465, 7 42, 281, Z 145, K 558, ® 153, auch h. Cer. 416. 
Eine Ausnahme bildet im Epos nur der formelhafte Vers y 31=y¥ 365 pide tw’ 
avOpurwv mpoTwaceo pnd Epéecve, WO jedoch der Sinn ‘ befragen’ ausser Zweifel steht. 
Die Dichtung des Merkurhymnus hat sich diese freiere Anwendung an zwei Stellen zu 

eigen gemacht: 487, wo Avpy als Person gedacht ist, und 564, an einer dritten gehen 
Fragen voran (313). Wo immer im Epos ¢pecivw mit einem sachlichen Objekt verbunden 
auftritt, wie yevenv €pecivecs Oder Epecivers, erscheint regelmassig auch eine Frage. 
Im Hymnus 533 ist das nicht der Fall, ausser Debatte aber diirfte doch wohl von 
nun an stehen, dass épeeivecs dort korrekt mit ‘ wonach du fragst’ iibersetzt werden 
muss. Denn, um es noch einmal zu sagen, ein Umdeuten des Sinnes ‘eine Frage 
stellen’ erlaubt der epische Sprachgebrauch nicht; er ist vollendet klar. Ich firchte, 
wenn dieses ‘ask about’ nicht durch ‘ask for’ ersetzt werden darf, dann gewiss nicht 
durch ‘mention.’ Wo aber fragt Hermes im Hymnus nach der Mantik? Man kommt 
meines Erachtens immer noch um die Annahme einer Liicke nicht herum, wenn man 
den ganzen Uuberlieferten Hymnus in einem Zuge entstanden denkt. Fir die 
Annahme jedoch, dass die Verse 513 sqq. von anderer Hand stammen, habe ich in 
meinem Kommentar zum Hermeshymnus und den anschliessenden Untersuchungen 
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verschiedene Griinde angefiihrt. Die mangelnde Riickbeziehung von 533 ist nicht der 
einzige. Der Hauptgrund ist der deutliche Bruch nach 512. Wir hGren, dass Apollon 
und Hermes nach ihrer Verséhnung in den Olymp zuriickkehren und sich am Zitherspiel 
erfreuen; wir héren, dass Zeus sich daran ergétzte und dass der Freundschaftsbund 
der Briider bis auf den heutigen Tag besteht. Ein Zeichen sei das Geschenk der 
Zither an Apollon, als deren Ersatz Hermes die Syrinx erfunden habe. Jetzt heisst 
es weiter: und damals sprach Apoll zu Hermes: Ich fiirchte, du wirst mir noch die 
Zither und den gekriimmten Bogen stehlen. Dass diese Fortsetzung mit ihrer ganz 
unklaren Zeitbeziehung nach einem handgreiflichen Erzahlungsabschluss zum 
mindesten iiberraschend und auch der Sache nach verwunderlich ist, darf man auch 
bei vorsichtigem Urteil behaupten. Der Uebergang wirkt skurril, und das vertragt 
sich auch nicht mit dem nun folgenden Gesprach der Briider, das im Gegensatz zum 
Stil der vorangehenden Partien in einem durchaus ernsten, zum Teil sogar feierlichen 
Ton gefiihrt wird. | 

Ich habe zu zeigen versucht, dass der Anhang 513 sqq. aus bestimmten Griinden 
gemacht worden ist, die wir religionsgeschichtlich deuten konnen. Das Gedicht, vom 
Standpunkt der Religionsgeschichte aus betrachtet, ist insofern interessant, als es den 
Ausgleich zwischen Apollonverehrung und Hermesverehrung in einem Gebiet, in dem 
der Apollonkult herrscht, zum Ausdruck bringt. Ich kenne aus der Zeit kein 
literarisches Dokument, das uns den Ausgleich der Anspriiche griechischer Gétter 
mit gleicher Bestimmtheit vor Augen zu fiihren vermochte. Umsomehr verdient die 
Darstellung eines in Kertsch gefundenen rotfigurigen Kraters unsre Aufmerksamkeit. 
Das Bild ist veroffentlicht bei Stephani, Compte-vendu 1861, Tafel 1V (Wiener Vorlege- 
blittey Ser. II Tafel 7), und auch sonst gelegentlich behandelt worden [s. Weniger, 
Archaeol. Ztg. 1866, 185 sqq., Tafel 211; Stephani, Vasensammlung dev katserlichen 
Evemitage, Petersburg 1869, II S. 342 sq. Nr. 1807; Thraemer bei Roscher, Lex. der 
Myth. 1 1033; J. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (1922), 390 Sq. 
s. auch Gerhard, Archaeol. Zig. 1865, 97 sqq.]. In der Mitte unter einem Lorbeer- 
baum stehen Apollon und Dionysos, durch Tracht und Embleme deutlich kenntlich, 
und reichen einander die Hand, Dionysos zur Linken Apollons, wie Hermes in der 
entsprechenden, ganz bildhaft geschauten Szene des Hymnus 423 sqq. Im Umkreis 
sieht man Satyrn und Mainaden gelagert. Eine von den Mainaden ist mit der 
Herrichtung eines Thronos beschaftigt. Ganz im Vordergrund vor den beiden 
Géttern ist der Omphalos angebracht, links im Hintergrund der Dreifuss. Lorbeer- 
baum und Omphalos, beide fest in der Erde ruhend, beweisen, dass wir uns im 
Gebiete Apollons befinden, Dionysos Eindringling ist, aber der Thronsitz, der 
bereitet wird, soll wohl anzeigen, dass sein Aufenthalt auf Dauer berechnet wird. 
Die Form der Begriissung der beiden Briider lehrt jedenfalls, wie freundlich er 
empfangen wurde. Der Dreifuss weist auf Delphi. 

Es ware garnicht undenkbar, dass ein alter Hymnus von einer Versohnung 
zwischen Apollon und Dionysos erzahlte, wie der Hermeshymnus das Gleiche von 
Apollon und Hermes berichtet. 

L. RADERMACHER. 
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SOCRATES AND THE MYTHS. 


I po not propose to traverse in detail Mr. Tate’s argument against Burnet and 
myself (C.Q. XXVII. 2), At best he only establishes half of what he requires to 
prove, and just that half which neither Burnet nor I dreamed of denying. His 
reasoning seems to be this: Socrates professed disbelief in the poetical mythology, 
or large parts of it; he also criticized the morality taught by the poets; we know 
that his sarcasms about the poetical morality gave offence, and were brought up 
against him at his trial ; we may therefore infer that his disbelief of the myths told 
by these same poets was also part of the case against him. There is here a plain 
non sequitur. Men who were incensed by Socrates’ comments on the morality 
preached by the national poets, and thought such comments irreligious, may not 
necessarily have felt in the same way about the philosopher’s disbelief in the myths, 
any more than in our day persons who are offended by attacks on the morality of the 
Scriptures need be greatly offended by ‘historical doubts’ about Noah or Abraham. 
And there is plain evidence, to be drawn from Mr. Tate’s own authority Xenophon, 
that the Athenian public made a distinction of this kind. The ‘ accuser’ to whom 
Xenophon is replying (presumably Polycrates) had made the finding of bad morality 
in the texts of the poets a definite charge against Socrates. Xenophon quotes some 
of his strictures—there is more material of the same kind to be found in the A fologia 
Socratis of Libanius—and refutes them. He never quotes the ‘accuser’ as saying 
one word about disbelief in the myths, nor does he refer to this in his own defence of 
the correctness of Socrates’ attitude to religion; he appeals simply to the strict 
conformity of Socrates to the cultus of his city. Since we must suppose the work of 
the ‘accuser’ to be a literary statement of the case for Meletus and Anytus, it isa 
fair inference that disbelief in the myths was no part of the charge they advanced, 
and that nothing was said about it at the trial. If such accusations could have 
influenced the dicasts, it would be incredible that they should not have been made, 
found their way into the ‘accuser’s’ bvochuve, and been taken into account by 
Xenophon. 

Xenophon also affords complete proof of the truth of my contention that nothing 
was said at the trial about the dauovov onuetov. Like Euthyphron in Plato he 
conjectures that Meletus was thinking of the onpetov when he laid his indictment, 
but he carefully marks this as his conjecture (Sd£a). If the onpeiov had figured in the 
speeches of the prosecutors it must have been brought into the case of the ‘accuser.’ 
Xenophon would have known whether the prosecution had it in their minds, and 
would not have needed to hazard any conjecture. His language fully confirms what 
I still take to be the only reasonable interpretation of the way in which the onpeiov 
is treated in the Platonic Apology. 

This, I think, sufficiently defends Burnet and myself against Mr. Tate’s 
criticisms. But I note that there are several signs that his paper has not been 
subjected to his own better second thoughts. Thus he urges against some incidental 
remarks of my own about the Platonic Euthyphyo that Euthyphron there speaks of 
expecting to win his case. A reference is given to Euthyph. 3a 5. But what the 
speaker says there is not that he expects to win the case, but that he may ‘very 
. likely end it to his own satisfaction’ (xara votv). This is perfectly consistent with 
my suggestion that Euthyphron would not have been dissatisfied if the King 
decided that no action could lie. It is another odd sign of hasty construction that 
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Mr. Tate should speak (p. 77) of the ‘ ingenious eulogy of the Egyptian god Busiris’ 
by Isocrates. The Busivis is not so much an eulogy as a satire on Polycrates who 
had written such an eulogy, and Busiris, whom Polycrates commended, was not a god, 
but a king who displayed his ‘nationalism’ by sacrificing ‘foreigners’ to his gods. 
The Busivis of Isocrates is then less a ‘ manifest tour de force’ than a satire on one, and 
its statements therefore cannot be discounted, as Mr. Tate suggests, on the plea 
of its paradoxical character. The reference on p. 76 to the attitude of the Emperor 
Julian and his panegyrist Libanius towards the myths has no place in an argument 
about the state of Athenian opinion in the fifth century B.c. They, and the later 
Neo-Platonists in general, were engaged in a sentimental attempt to stop the advance 
of the Church by the revival of a really dead paganism, much as some worthy 
clergymen of to-day attempt to revive an imaginary ‘ mediaevalism’ which was 
never alive. Libanius as evidence for the mind of Anytus is as unreliable as 
Mr. Chesterton as evidence for the mind of, let us say, Stephen Langton. 

It is a tiny blemish, but one which reveals the same want of accuracy, that on 
p. 78 Mr. Tate ‘debits’ a sarcasm—‘from what central religious body could 
Euthyphro’s “sect ” be carved out ??—depending for its point on the delusion that the 
word sect is derived from secave. Burnet was no more impeccable than other distin- 


guished scholars, but at least he would never have fallen into an error of this sort. 
A, E. Taytor. 


THE UNIVERSITY, EDINBURGH. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR A, E. TAYLOR. 


THE editors ask that my reply be brief. I hope to make it also courteous and 
complete. 

I. Professor Taylor misstates my argument, which ran as follows: 

(1) The myths were believed by ‘ ordinary Athenians.’ On my evidence (largely 
Plato) for this—the crucial—proposition, Taylor has, significantly, nothing to say. 

(2) Hence Socrates’ attack on certain myths as immoral and (therefore) false 
would help to excite prejudice against him. 

(3) This is confirmed by Euthyph. 6a, where Socrates suggests that his rejection 
of these myths accounts for the accusation and for people (rvs) thinking him guilty. 
In view of (1) Taylor cannot be right in supposing this passage self-evidently 
facetious. 

(4) It is confirmed also by Xen. Mem. I. 2, 56, which says that Socrates was 
accused of basing immoral doctrines on Homer and Hesiod. This passage is not 
essential to my case. But it is here that Taylor joins issue. He thinks the myths 
and the morality of the poets totally distinct things ; Socrates’ attack on the latter 
would ‘incense,’ his attack on the former would not. I reply: Socrates rejected the 
myths precisely because of their immoral lessons (Hep. 376e sqq., which passage, | 
agree with Burnet, is in character with the historic Socrates). Taylor’s distinction 
thus breaks down ; Socrates’ attack on the myths as false is part and parcel of his 
attack on the morality of the poets (see also C.Q. XXIII. pp. 145-6). Nor does 
Xenophon give any warrant for rigidly distinguishing between the two. He 
mentions, mevely as examples, two passages which Socrates was accused of mis- 
handling ; one is a precept from Hesiod, the other is Homer’s story of Odysseus’ 
maltreatment of Thersites. The fact that Socrates was alleged to have drawn an 
unpleasant inference from this tale confirms my view (and Burnet’s) that he did in 
fact draw unpleasant inferences from other stories, e.g. from Zeus’ maltreatment of 
Cronus (Rep. 377-8). Now when Socrates called such tales as the latter ‘ false,’ he 
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did not mean merely that they were literally false; he meant that they contained 
false morals. Taylor apparently admits that men were ‘incensed’ by his calling 
them immoral; but what he actually called them was false-because-immoral. 
Xenophon’s evidence (supported, as I showed, by Aristophanes) indicates, then, that 
this attitude of Socrates was attacked by his enemies in some wrong-headed manner ; 
his habit of analysing the morality of the sayings and stories of the poets gave 
offence and was misunderstood or misrepresented ; and it must be remembered that, 
for Socrates, to find myths about the gods immoral was to find them untrue. So much 
is certain. But this passage from Xenophon raises a further question: how far disbelief 
in the myths was an issue at the actual trial. Both on general grounds (indicated in 
(1), (2) and (3) above) and because of what Xenophon says, I think it most probable 
that Socrates’ disbelief in the myths (especially as his alleged disbelief in the gods of 
the state is expressly mentioned in the indictment—see R. Hackforth, The Composi- 
tion of Plato’s Apology, pp. 60 sqq.) was exploited at the trial. It is in any case mis- 
leading for Taylor to suggest that Xenophon purports to deal exhaustively with the 
complaint against Socrates’ treatment of the poets; and it is far more misleading for 
him to suggest that Socrates’ ‘“doubts”’ regarding Uranus-Cronus-Zeus were 
‘ historical ”’ and not ethical. 

II. My article expressly excluded the divine sign from its scope ; but it would 
be a pity to leave Taylor’s points unanswered. Xenophon, he says, marks ‘as his 
conjecture (d0fa)’ the view that Meletus meant the sign by xawa Saidvia. But 
(1) Xenophon’s opinion is xot that the divine sign was meant (that was not opinion 
but fact), but that it was the chief thing meant. The reference, I presume, is to 
Mem. |. 1, 2 00ev 8) Kai por Soxotor where the ‘ seeming’ 
refers to paAora, not to 66ev. (The sign was the chief item in the xarva darpdvia of the 
indictment ; what were the other items implied by the plural? On this I had some- 
thing to say which I rejoice to find better said already by Mr. Hackforth, op. cit. 
p- 70.) (2) How can Xenophon’s opinion be wrong? It is supported by Plato, 
Euthyph. 3b and Afol. 31d (which is mot ironical, see Hackforth, op. cit. pp. 68-9). 
Burnet and Taylor allege that the sign could not be matter for accusation because 
it is simply a case of ordinary pavtixy ; i.e. their view is that a defence such as that 
in Xen. (Mem. and Afol.) on this count would be bound to convince the jurors. To 
Mr. Hackforth’s reply (loc. cit.) I should add two points: (a) Xenophon himself (A fol. 
14) represents the jurors as unconvinced by this defence ; (b) Burnet on Euthyph, 3b 5 
(referring to Rep. 496c 3) admits that if the sign is a case of ordinary pavrixy, it is, 
according to Socrates in Plato, a very special case indeed, ‘ something almost 
peculiar to himself.’ 

III. Taylor accuses me of haste and inaccuracy in the following particulars : 

(1) I gave two passages in disproof of Taylor’s view that Euthyphro expected 
to be non-suited by the Basileus. The first is 3e 5, where Euthyphro thinks that 
both he and Socrates will contest their cases xara vovv. Taylor denies that xara vovv 
means ‘successfully.’ I find this denial astonishing, but I need not advance argu- 
ments against it, for the question is settled by my second passage (which Taylor 
ignores), 9b, where Euthyphro has no doubt that he will persuade the jurymen if he 
is not ‘shouted down’ (Burnet). Obviously Euthyphro expects to address the jury. 
He cannot then expect to be non-suited by the Basileus at the preliminary proceed- 
ings (in which event no jury will ever be troubled with his case). 

(2) The Busivis, says Taylor, is not a eulogy. I never said (though the ancient 
argument does) that it is. The bulk of it, however, is in fact a eulogy of Busiris 
(laudationem eius continet—Benseler-Blass II., p. 288) as responsible for Egyptian 
civilization, etc. 

(3) I referred to Busiris as a god; but I am willing to admit that though he was 
son of Poseidon and great-grandson of Zeus he falls something short of full deity. 
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The inaccuracy, such as it is, matters nothing to my argument; and it is less mis- 
leading (though less exhilarating) than the tying up of ‘ Mr. Chesterton ’ in the same 
bundle as ‘some worthy clergymen of to-day.’ 

(4) Taylor finds nothing paradoxical in the Busivis, not even (presumably) when 
Isocrates paradoxically refutes (37 sqq.) Taylor’s statement that Busiris sacrificed 
foreigners. I reply: (a) Isocrates himself says (g) that his subject is not serious. 
(6) He is prepared to admit (33) that his eulogy of Busiris is all lies. (c) The 
passage in dispute (38 sqq.) is part of this eulogy ; it pleads that Busiris cannot have 
sacrificed foreigners because the gods and their children are not guilty of such 
crimes as the poets assigned to them. (d) Taylor himself obviously does not take 
this plea seriously. (¢) Does Taylor think the passage expresses Isocrates’ literal 
belief ? Surely it is meant as a mere rhetorical conceit when Isocrates says, e.g., 
that Homer (for whom he elsewhere shows great respect) suffered beggary (or blind- 
ness) as a punishment for his calumnies about the gods. (f) I have shown that the 
passage is not characteristic either of Isocrates or of his contemporary Athenians. 
Let me add another passage which ?s characteristic: Isocrates, Ad. Dem. 50: ‘ Zeus 
having begotten Heracles and Tantalus, as the myths assevt and all men believe, made 
the one immortal for his virtue and punished the other for his viciousness.’ This is 
inconsistent with Taylor’s view that the myths were not ordinarily believed; and 
with Busivis 38 on the chastity of the gods, and 41 on the impeccability of their off- 
spring. I offer it as additional proof that Burnet and Taylor were mistaken in 
regarding Busiris 38 sqq. as seriously meant. 

(5) I did not use Libanius ‘as evidence for the mind o Anytus’ but to support 
(with Herodotus, Plato, Xenophon, Isocrates and others) the generalization that 
there was great ‘reliance placed upon Homer and Hesiod throughout the history of 
Hellenism in matters of religion and morals.’ 

(6) I disown ‘ the delusion that the word sect is derived from secave.’ It is the 
meaning, not the derivation, of the word that is in point ; and that the meaning of the 
word has been influenced by the assonance is not open to doubt. For example, 
Burnet by calling Euthyphro a sectary meant that his religion was different from 
‘that of ordinary Athenians,’ i.e. something heterodox, nonconformist, schismatic, 
heretical ; anyone who doubts this should look at his note on 3b 9, where he substi- 
tutes ‘ heretic’ for ‘sectary.’ My point was that since Burnet objected to ‘ ortho- 
dox,’ he should not have allowed himself words like ‘sectary’ and ‘heretic.’ (He 
objected to ‘ orthodox ’ because ‘ Athenian religion was a matter of practice, not of 
belief. He proceeded then to say (nn. on 2a 1, 3b 9, 6b 5, 9b g) that Euthyphro’s 
belief in strange myths meant sectarianism, heresy, and dissent from the religion ‘ of 
ordinary Athenians.’ Surely there is a real inconsistency here which Taylor ought 
not to resent my mentioning.) 

One difficulty confronting students of the Burnet-Taylor theories has been that 
replies to their critics have been so rarely forthcoming. I sincerely hope that the 
present occasion marks the reversal of this policy on the part of Professor Taylor. 

J. Tate. 


THE UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS, 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOTLE’S THEOLOGY—I. 


Tue work of Professor Jaeger on the Aristotelian metaphysics, and its modifica- 
tion by the late Hans von Arnim, have raised many new points of the greatest interest, 
and may, I hope, be considered as having opened up a large and fascinating new field 
for discussion rather than as having closed the matter.?. It is a subject which must 
be considered as a whole. There would be little profit in writing short notes on 
isolated points in the arguments of the two scholars. Anyone who, possessed of some 
previous acquaintance with the Aristotelian corpus, reads their work is inevitably 
stimulated to return to Aristotle with his mind full of fresh ideas. If after a re- 
examination of the texts he feels he has a different story to tell, he must tell it for 
himself. That is my excuse for an account which must include much which was 
always known and much which (as I would gratefully acknowledge) has arisen out of 
the work of Jaeger and von Arnim. My conclusions are not the same as theirs, and 
the argument must stand or fall as a consistent whole. 

In working out the theory of motion on which, in his developed metaphysics, the 
existence of the Unmoved Mover was based, A. seems to have taken as his starting 
point the position of Plato in the theology of Laws X. Spontaneous motion is prior 
to communicated, therefore the primary cause of motion must be that which moves 
itself. Do we know of anything answering to that description? Yes, says Plato, 
soul, the vital principle, is an example, and the only example, of a self-mover : there- 
fore the First Cause is soul. 

Starting from the conception that the primary cause of motion is that which 
moves itself, A. was compelled by further work on the theory of motion to modify 
this into the conception of a mover which was itself unmoved. This was no quibble, 
but the outcome of two principles fundamental to his philosophy. (a) There was his 
explanation of motion (in the wide sense of the philosophical term xivnous) in terms of 
his twin conceptions of potency and act—rd Sé duvdper eis Badifer 
évteA€xera KivyTov atedijs—motion is the incomplete actualization of a potency. 
(b) There was his principle that the agent of motion must itself be already existing in 
actuality. 7d de evepyeia eoriv, oiov Oeppaiver 76 Oeppodv Kai dAws yevva Td ExoV 
to eidos. These two principles taken together mean that if we speak of a thing moving 
itself we are saying that it is both in actuality and in potentiality at the same time in 
respect to the same act of change. aya 7d Kata 7d Geppdv Kai ov 
Geppov. To put it in another way, since potential and actual are relative terms, a 
thing cannot be at the same time in two different stages of actuality. If then we are 
going to avoid the infinite regress and have a first mover at all, it must be something 
which initiates motion while itself remaining unmoved.? 

Now according to Plato in the Laws, not only the outermost sphere of the fixed 
stars, but also the sun, moon and planets had self-moving souls ; but he is insistent on 
this, that one soul must be in supreme control. This we may safely say was the soul 
which moved the outermost sphere. That the outermost heaven should be the seat 
of divinity was a tenet of age-old belief. Moreover, Plato’s reason for believing that 
the soul which had supreme control: was a good soul was his observation that the 


1 I am grateful to Mr. R. Hackforth, who has___ Berlin, 1923: H. von Arnim, die Entstehung dev 
read this paper and made several important Gotteslehre des A., Vienna, 1931. 
corrections. 8 This is the argument of Phys. VIII. 257b 
2 W. Jaeger, relevant chapters in Aristoteles, 2-13. 
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motions of the heaven were regular, and this regularity was only to be seen to per- 
fection in the motion of the outermost sphere. 

According then to the proof of the existence of God which Plato gives here, the 
highest divinity is to be ascribed to the soul of the first heaven. It moves itself, and 
by its motion controls the motions of everything else in the universe. In the phil- 
osophy of Metaphysics A, on the other hand, it has necessarily been degraded to the 
position of first intermediary, first of those things which impart motion because them- 
selves moved from outside. The ultimate source of motion lies yet higher. The 
question is, are there traces of a stage in A.’s thought when the outermost sphere by 
its own self-caused revolutions was still in supreme command? It has been suggested 
that the question may be answered by examining the properties of the substance of 
which A. believed that outermost sphere to be composed. That substance was 
aether. 

There is no need to enumerate all the various, more or less confused, uses of 
ai@yp in earlier thought. Where it was no one doubted. It was that substance which 
filled the upper reaches of the air in the regions where divinity was supposed to 
dwell. Hence it was purer than the air we breathe down here near the earth, but 
sometimes believed to be the same sort of thing. dp and ai@jp can be found used 
indifferently by the poets. Others, on the other hand, identified it with fire. This is 
a mistake which A. himself believes to have been made by Anaxagoras. 

It was also an old belief that the aether was either the seat of divinity or itself 
God. This may well have arisen in the first place from the age-old connexion 
between air and life. The breath is the life. That the human soul is air breathed in 
from outside was the opinion of Anaximenes. Cicero says it was a belief of the 
Pythagoreans and A. attributes it to an Orphic Adyos. We see the further stage in, 
for example, Heraclitus, who is quoted as saying: ‘ We draw in the divine reason by 
breathing and so become wise.’!_ The same idea, which must have been a common- 
place, recurs in Diogenes of Apollonia.2, How far in a matter like this popular 
belief has influenced the philosophers, and how far it has been the other way round, 
it is not to our present purpose to inquire, but the idea does of course reappear in 
non-philosophical writers with all the stress laid on the divinity of the element, which 
the theory implies. And aether shares these attributes with air. For Heraclitus air 
contained the @eios Adyos, and for Diogenes it was God. In Euripides the aether 
appears now as the home of Zeus, now as Zeus himself.* 

All this was behind A., as well as Plato’s more strictly metaphysical exposition 
that there must be a soul behind the movements of the heavenly bodies. The first 
thing he did was characteristic: he proceeded to clear up the existing confusion and 
show what in his opinion the aether definitely was not. It had been confused both 
with air and with fire, but in truth, said A. (Meteor. 1.3.339b 18ff.), it cannot be any of 
the four elements which occur on or immediately around this earth. One reason for 
this he drew from his interest in the modern developments of astronomy. It had 
recently been demonstrated that the stars were an immense distance away, and were 
really bodies of an enormous size. Our earth had become a quite insignificant part 
of the universe. This being so, the substance which fills the vast interstellar spaces 
cannot be one of the four elements which make up the terrestrial world. That would 
have conflicted with another of the fundamental physical beliefs of A., that any of 
the four elements could, and constantly did, change into any other, and that therefore 
there existed roughly the same amount of them. If we look at the supposition that 
the aether might be fire, we can see this much more simply. If fire preponderated in 


1 Anaximenes ap. Aet. Plac. 1. 3. 4 (RP 24), 2 Simpl. Phys. 152. 11 (RP 210), Theophr. 
Cic. N.D. 1, 11. 27, Arist. de An. 1.5. 410b 27, Sens. 42, Cic. N.D. 1. 12. 
Heraclitus ap. Sext. Math. 7. 129 (RP 41). 3 Frr, 487, 877 Nauck. Cp. Hel, 1016. 
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the universe to that extent, then, said A., all the other elements would long ago have 
been consumed by it and have disappeared. 

The aether then is neither air nor fire, but definitely a fifth element for A., and 
its nature is fully described in the first book of De caelo. It will be best to state 
briefly before going further von Arnim’s argument for separating off an earlier and a 
later stage of A.’s thought. The idea is that, as described in De caelo, the revolving 
sphere of aether has the principle of its motion entirely within itself, that it is 
impossible that A. could have described it as he does there if he had already worked 
out in his mind the doctrine of an unmoved mover as the ultimate source of motion. 
The aether in De caelo is a true self-mover, and moreover, it is argued, Phys. I-VI are 
based on the same foundation, namely that the ¢vovs within things is an all-sufficient 
apx7 kiwiyoews. Phys. VII and VIII show us a new development, which is carried on 
into the theology of Met. A and can never be reconciled with the earlier scheme. 

The discussion takes us as far back as the dialogue De philosophia, for in a frag- 
ment of that Jaeger claims to see the Unmoved Mover already established, and if he 
has proved his point the above-mentioned theory of development obviously falls to 
the ground. One would scarcely try to defend it by asserting the dialogue to be 
later than De caelo. 

The fragment in question has two features which make it easy for either party 
in a controversy to discover there some evidence for his own point of view. First, 
the introductory sentence as printed by Rose says that in the third book of 
De phil, A. did not disagree with Plato. The ‘non,’ however, is an insertion by 
Manutius and does not appear in the manuscripts. This leaves one free either to 
follow the editor of the fragments of A. or to delete the ‘non,’ according to choice. 
In this matter von Arnim, it must be admitted, took a high-handed line. Jaeger cut 
out the ‘non’ and referred in a footnote to the fact that it was Manutius’ insertion, 
to its unsuitability to the argument, and to its impossibility on stylistic grounds; yet 
von Arnim, writing later and expressly against Jaeger’s interpretation, reprints Rose’s 
text without a word of comment. Of course, if the ‘non’ is Cicero’s, it becomes 
difficult to argue against von Arnim’s view at all, although if it is to be excised 
with Jaeger it does not follow that on the contrary Jaeger’s view is correct. 

The second point about this passage is that it is put by Cicero into the mouth 
of an Epicurean critic whose object is to show that A.’s thoughts were muddled. 
Consequently he gives an inconsistent picture, probably by distorting his source. 
Even so his criticism does not always hit the mark. Finally, the passage is in 
Latin. 

The passage is printed by Rose in the Teubner fragments of A. as follows 
(fr. 26): 


Cicero de nat. deor. 1. 33 (ex persona Epicurei): Aristotelesque in tertio de 
philosophia libro multa turbat a magistro suo Platone non dissentiens. Modo enim 
menti tribuit omnem divinitatem, modo mundum ipsum deum dicit esse, modo alium 
quendam praeficit mundo eique eas partes tribuit ut replicatione quadam mundi 
motum regat atque tueatur. Tum caeli ardorem deum dicit esse, non intelligens 
caelum mundi esse partem, quem alio loco ipse designarit deum. Quo modo autem 
caeli divinus ille sensus in celeritate tanta conservari potest ? Ubi deinde illi tot dii, 
si numeramus etiam caelum deum ? Cum autem sine corpore idem vult esse deum, 
omni illum sensu privat, etiam prudentia. Quo porro modo moveri carens corpore, 
aut quo modo semper se movens esse quietus et beatus potest ? 


This passage has been discussed in detail by von Arnim (Gotteslehve, pp. 1-7), 
and I want here to do little more than express my agreement with his general con- 
clusion that Jaeger has been unwarrantably hasty in seeing in it the Unmoved 
Mover. It is referred to, he says, in the words: ‘modo alium quendam praeficit 
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mundo eique eas partes tribuit ut replicatione quadam mundi motum regat atque 
tueatur.” These words and nothing else form his ground for saying, as he does with 
conviction, that the Unmoved Mover is already worked out in De phil. 

It would, I think, be legitimate to argue that it is difficulf to be dogmatic in the 
face of the general confusion of the passage, where no less than four hypotheses are 
offered. More definite is von Arnim’s objection to the use, if Jaeger’s claim is true, 
of the word ‘replicatio.’ ‘ Backward-rolling’ (‘eine Art riicklaiifiger Drehung’ is 
Jaeger’s own translation) is scarcely an apt description of the action of the 
Unmoved Mover on the zparov kivovpevov, the outermost sphere of the fixed stars. 
It could, however, be applied to the motion of the inner spheres, those of the sun, moon, 
and planets, in relation to that of the outermost. Von Arnim therefore thought it at 
least possible that the god who ‘ replicatione quadam mundi motum regat’ is the 
mover of one or all of these inner spheres. That they should have movers distinct 
from that of the outermost sphere corresponds, as he points out, to the late meta- 
physic of Met. A. 8. (At this stage, of course, ‘mover’ means indwelling soul, 
at the later stage external mover moving as the object of desire.) For reasons 
which will become plain later I should not wish to support the theory by reference 
to this correspondence. I should prefer to refer back again to Plato’s theology 
in Laws X, where, after the proof that the first mover must be soul, he says (898d): 


kat oedijvnv kai ta GrAAa aorpa, eimep Tepidyer Tavta, ap’ od Kai 
EV EKACTOV ; 

Te pay ; 
He leaves it at that, and in his conclusion to the whole argument adopts the note of 
vagueness which is so much more easily pardoned to the imaginative genius of the 
master than to his more prosaic pupil: 


Wuxi) pev 7) Wuxal mavTwv TovTwV epavycay (8ggb). 


Von Arnim considers it ‘ not unthinkable’ that the motions of all the planets, the 
sun and the moon, might at one period have been ascribed to the office of one and 
the same god. I agree, and would mention especially in this connexion that one of 
A.’s most inviolable principles is economy. When the argument from motion in 
Phys. VIII has led him to the postulate of the Unmoved Mover he says: «izep ody aidios 
Kivnots, aldvov Kai Td mpoTov, «i ci TrEiw, TrEiw Ta “Ev 
paddAov 7) roAAd, Kal rerepacpéva 7) Sei vopifev. Tov aitav yap ae 
Ta parXrov Anwréov. 

In any case, interesting as it would be to have a positive theory about the author 
of the ‘replicatio,’ it is not essential to the present argument. That demands only 
that we should cast legitimate doubt on Jaeger’s assertion that it was the Unmoved 
Mover which moves as object of desire: and that I think we have done, especially as 
he only thinks it necessary to state his belief, and brings no further arguments in 
support of it. We can notice too that among other hypotheses with which A. is 
credited by his Epicurean opponent is the belief that the aether (caeli ardorem) was 
God, a being, it would seem, possessed of sense and reason. We can notice it, but 
we cannot say whether the impression left with a reader of the dialogue was that this 
was A.’s real conviction. It is left by the Epicurean to take its chance along with 
the other three hypotheses which he claims to have found there. It looks very much 
as if this handle for criticism was provided because A. was still following Plato’s 
example in one respect, and, like Plato in the Laws, had left more than one 
suggestion because he did not yet feel capable of making a choice in the matter. * 


1 Cp. Laws 898e, 899a. Three possibilities Again the vagueness, so pardonable in Plato, so 
are mentioned, and the conclusion is roto uév impossiblein A.! But why? 
avayKn, TouTwr yé Te SpG@oav Yuxhv wavra 
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There is one more passage which seems finally to dispose of Jaeger’s hasty 
assumption of the presence of the Unmoved Mover. It is interesting too as suggest- 
ing the possibility that A.’s beliefs about the aether may have gone through three 
stages: (i) he accepted the earlier and popular belief that the aether was a true god 
with a mind of its own, and that its circular motion therefore was due to the action 
of its own will: (ii) when his own theory of nature was further advanced, and he 
thought of pvovs as the dpyi) Kuvijoews év ato of everything, he applied this to the 
aether as well and said that not only motion up and down but also circular motion 
must be natural: (iii) he subordinated it to the Unmoved Mover. 

The passage (fr. 24, Rose) runs as follows: 


Cicero de nat. deor. II, 44: Nec vero Aristoteles non laudandus in eo quod omnia 
quae moventur aut natura moveri censuit aut vi aut voluntate, moveri autem solem 
et lunam et sidera omnia: quae autem natura moverentur, haec aut pondere deorsum 
aut levitate in sublime ferri, quorum neutrum astris contingeret, propterea quod 
eorum motus in orbem circumque ferretur. Nec vero dici potest vi quadam maiore 
fieri ut contra naturam astra moveantur. quae enim potest maior esse? restat igitur 


ut motus astrorum sit voluntarius. quae qui videat, non indocte solum verum etiam. 


impie faciat, si deos esse neget. 


This is a much clearer and more definite statement than that of the Epicurean, 
and two important points emerge: (i) The fact that circular motion is not yet 
thought of by A. along with upward and downward as one of the natural motions: 
(ii) the assumption that there can be no influence superior to the stars. 

The motion of the stars is due to their being possessed of will, and the object of 
the argument is a refutation of atheism by bringing forward the heavenly bodies as 
examples of divinity. If what we have in Cicero is a true representation of an 
Aristotelian argument, it represents a curious phase of his thought which seems to be 
an attempt to get away from the Platonic position but does not square with his own 
later teaching. That the aether possessed mind and will may well have been a belief 
that he retained in his developed theology. It must certainly be capable of ovexis if 
it is to respond to the influence of the Unmoved Mover as object of desire, and its 
position in the cosmological hierarchy suggests that it had much higher faculties 
than that: but the idea of contrasting its voluntary motion with natural motion 
has entirely disappeared. If it revolves, that is because circular motion as well as 
upward and downward is one of the simple, natural motions, and is the motion 
proper to it as being neither light nor heavy. For the possibility of this other, 
experimental, form of the belief we have no further evidence than is provided by this 
one passage. 

For the second stage, if we are going to accept a division between that and the 
final one, our evidence is the very full description of the nature of aether which A. 
gives in De caelo, book 

First its existence is made to follow from a description of the only two kinds of 
simple local motion: raca kivnots don Kata Torov, hopav, 7 7) KUKAW 
€k TOUTWV ardat yap ata: povar. The four terrestrial elements have their 
own natural motions, earth and water downwards, air and fire upwards (i.e. to or 
from the centre of the kosmos), that is to say, two of them are heavy and two light. 
But since circular motion is also simple (constant) and natural, there must be another 
element whose nature it is to move in a circle, and which therefore is neither heavy 
nor light. Circular motion is primary because perfect, and the body whose natural 
motion it is is immortal and immutable. Then in a passage which partly repeats that 
-of the Meteorologica, A. declares that the ancient belief was right which called it God. 

The argument that there is not yet any unmoved mover in the Aristotelian 
scheme of things, but that the first heaven is still the highest god, rests to a large 
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extent on probabilities, though there is one passage which makes it very difficult 
indeed to escape. Apart from that I should say that it rested on probabilities, 
though the author of the argument (von Arnim) regarded them as more. His 
reasoning is that anything which hasan ap 7) xcvjoews ev has no need of a mover 
from outside. Consequently not only De caelo 1, which describes the aether as con- 
taining such a principle of motion, was written before it had occurred to A. that the 
prime mover must be unmoved, but also Phys. I-VI. At the beginning of Phys. II, 
Nature is described as a force, the principle which causes movement or rest in that 
in which it inheres,t Given such a principle, it is argued, the need for an external 
mover ceases, and such a mover would be otiose. It is here that the argument 
seems to go astray. It may well be that A. had decided on the existence of an 
inherent principle of motion before his whole theory of motion was so far elaborated 
as to have reached its culmination in the Unmoved Mover. But it does not there- 
fore follow that Phys. I-VI, as well as a great deal more of his remains, would in his 
own opinion better have been thrown away because they represented an outworn 
theory which could not be squared with his later views. Having reached the stage 
of his argument where he had to posit an unmoved mover, he could look back and 
see that this was just a fitting climax and what all his theories of motion had been 
leading up to. It did not contradict them. 

We cannot believe that A. at any stage of his life thought that imperfect things 
would grow, or develop, or exercise as well as they could their own proper functions, 
if there did not exist somewhere some perfect object under the influence of whose 
perfection, whether mediately or immediately, all this growth and movement was 
taking place.2 This amounts to saying that he was a Platonist by temperament, 
which indeed I should admit. He was brought up to believe in a world of pattern- 
Ideas (that at least was how he saw them), and later came to the conclusion that they 
were not a satisfactory explanation of becoming. But one thing he clung to all his 
life as a result of his early acceptance of the doctrine, and it was this belief in the 
necessity of one eternally existing perfection if the forces of Nature were not going 
to remain sunk in useless inactivity. It is not therefore necessary on a prim grounds 
to say that the heaven is a self-mover in the Platonic sense simply because it is said 
to have the principle of its motion within itself. That principle is in essence a 
Svvapis (Since the aether is corporeal), and may still depend on an external agent if it 
is to be called into activity. dei yap éx rov dvtos yiyverat 7d evepyeia. dv 
évepyeia dvtos. The one does not exclude the other. The two are complementary. 

The argument then that the heaven is still a true self-mover for A. when he 
wrote De caelo, so far as it depends on the statement that it is made of a material 
whose nature it is to move in a circle, cannot be said to be certain. Nor can the 
statement that it is divine be said to prove the point. We see in Met. A that the 
postulate of the Unmoved Mover does not preclude the possibility of there being 
other substances which deserve that title. It may yet be added, first that all the 
language of this first book of De caelo is calculated to make one believe that the 


1 192b 20. ws odons Tis picews Tivos kal spdaterey Zusatz lines. It is true that the 


alrias Tov Kai év @ Mpwrws 
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2 Contrast Arn. Gotteslehve, p. 11. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how Arn. was led into this 
mistake, since the point is illustrated from 
Phys. 11 itself. Cp. 198a 37 ff. Arrrat ai dpyai 
ai ETépa ov ov yap 
Kiel wh Kiwovmevov. . . TéAos yap Kal ov evexa, 
@ore plows Evexd Tov, xal ravrnvy eldévar dei. 
Perhaps this too was to be explained away on 


gopd of the heaven is not strictly a kivyois 
according to developed Aristotelianism, since 
kivnow is évredéxeva Tod Kwwnrod areAys, and in 
circular motion the heaven realizes its form as 
completely asit can. That corresponds for it to 
the state of rest in their natural places for the 
lower elements, not their motions towards them, 
(See below.) I point this out gladly, since I 
agree with Arn.’s conclusions here, though not 
with all his arguments. 
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aether is the first of all substances and not only a god but God ; secondly, that there 
is one passage where the possibility of any higher being to which it owes its move- 
ment is expressly denied (De caelo 1.9 fin.) :+ 


‘And so the sum of the existence of the whole heaven is called aidv, taking that 
name from dei «?vac, for it is immortal and divine; and in dependence on it all other 
things have their existence and their life, some more distinctly, others more dimly. 
In the more popular philosophical works it has often been demonstrated by argument 
that the foremost and highest divinity must be entirely immutable. Now we see that 
it is so and those words find confirmation. For there is nothing superior that can 
move it (ovre yap GAAo Kpeitrov Ste Kivjoe.)—if there were it would have been 
more divine—nor has it any badness in it nor is lacking in any of the fairness proper 
to it, It is too in unceasing motion,’ which is also conformable to the argument; for 
things cease moving only when they arrive at their proper places; but for the body 
whose natural motion is circular, the place where it ends is also the place where it 
begins.’ 


The evidence of this whole passage is definite and striking. It is, however, worth 
mentioning the passage which precedes it. Von Arnim makes noreference to it, and 
although I do not believe that it can invalidate his argument or mine, it must be 
admitted that its interpretation is difficult. A. proves that beyond the outermost 
sphere there can be neither body nor place nor void nor time. One might think this 
tantamount to a statement that there is nothing there at all, but he goes on (279a 18): 
peraBoAy tav THY eLwtdtw TeTaypevwv popdv, GAX’ dvadAoiwra Kai THY apiaTny 
éxovta (wnv kal Thy Tov ai@va. There is no indication 
that these entities which exist outside place, void and time are to be identified with 
the Mover of the outermost sphere, and I consider that interpretation absolutely 
excluded by the passage which follows. What he did mean it is harder to say. 
Possibly it is another example of the tentative method which in my view was so 
prominent a feature of Aristotle’s thought. He cannot take as proved the denial of 
anything existing outside the rpwros ovpavos, but has got as far as showing that there 
is neither body nor place nor void nor time, and so adds a note that if there is any- 
thing there, then the Platonists must have been right in assuming it to be ageless and 
divine. A. is often credited with saying more than he does say, and that is usually a 
mistake. It is conceivable that the curious and wide phrase 7d rov ravrds otdpavovu 
téAos, which I have translated ‘sum of existence of the whole heaven,’ is chosen in 
order to include the outermost sphere and anything there may be beyond it, about 
which he does not yet feel in a position to dogmatize. The attributes dynparov, 
ivaArXoiwrov, araGes, applied here to ra éxei, are applied earlier in the book (270b 1) to 
Td TPOTOV 

If we accept what we are told at the end of chapter 9, we are led to some 
interesting results. Let us sum up the position, so far as that is possible without 
destroying shades of meaning which are sometimes delicate. First of all, A. seems to 
have started from the doctrines of Laws X, as furnishing the most likely approach to 
a satisfactory theory of motion. Nothing is said here about the matter of which the 
heavenly bodies are composed, but it is suggested that they have souls, because they 
move themselves, and soul is that which answers to the definition self-mover. From 
the indications of De phil. it looks as. if A, accepted this with joy, seeing in it, as 
he was always pleased to do, a confirmation of an old belief, the belief that the aether 


1 Arn., 1b. 15. which like a good Aristotelian he believes to be 


2 It is interesting to find Simplicius himself the vonra xai dxivnra atria. Consequently in the 
worried about this passage. Thecontext shows’ sentence xai dmavorov 61 xlvnow kiweirar evrdyws 
that it refers to the highest substances of all, he wishes he could read xiwe?. 
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was the principle of life, and not only of life but of thought. For the aether was that 
substance, purer than our air, which occupied the outer reaches of space where the 
heavenly bodies were. 

The second stage comes when he wants to examine this substance, aether, which 
he had only taken over from previous belief, and fit it with more care into his own 
physical scheme. This contained the four elements, each with its natural motion, 
and so the aether took its place beside them as a fifth element, also with its own 
proper motion, revolution in a circle. To prove that this, as well as motion up or 
down, was one of the primary, simple motions was not hard. As it becomes more 
physical, the more spiritual of its attributes as divinity retreat rather unsatisfactorily 
into the background. The word divine is retained, but the divinity is only shown by 
means of attributes proper to the physical argument—eternity, immutability, and 
supremacy to all other motions, of which it is the cause. 

Finally comes the third stage, when the investigations of the Physics have led to 
the principle ‘ No movement without an external mover, and the primary mover of 
all must be unmoved.’ 

If this is true, the interesting fact that emerges is that A. must have gone through 
a stage of pure materialism, the second stage, represented by at least the first book of 
De caelo. When he had given up the Ideas, he started to work on the notion that the 
heaven had a soul because it moved itself; but as he worked at it, and at his own 
physical theories as well, the element of soul in it became more and more difficult to 
retain. It is quite definitely a fifth body in De caelo, and its motion is no more to be 
attributed to soul than are the motions of earth and water. That A. did for a time 
give up the notion that the aether was in any way besouled seems to me clear from 
the general arguments of De caelo, but more especially from a particular passage in 
book II (284a 18 ff.): 

‘Therefore we must not suppose such a state of affairs as we find in the myth of 
the ancients, who say that it owes its safety to an Atlas. It looks as if those who 
made up that story had the same notion as later thinkers, who spoke of the higher 
bodies as if they were earthy and had weight, and for that reason assumed for it just 
like the mythologists a constraint dependent on soul.’ dvayKnv 
éuwvxov). He has to call it tporov even when he is dwelling on those 
qualities in it which were most definitely divine: Acore pev obv aidiov Kat ovr’ aignow 
Exov ovte ayjpatov Kai dvadXoiwrov kai arabes THwTOV TOV 
. . pavepdy €k Tov EoTiv. 

And that was the highest of all existing substances. Perhaps he would have 
been willing to face the facts even if that had proved the furthest to which his 
thoughts would lead him; but it must have been a great relief when more work on 
the theories of motion brought the result (consummating, not contradicting) that the 
ultimate reality was not corporeal. The Unmoved Mover, with all its shortcomings 
from a religious point of view, escapes materialism at least, and to have reached it as 
the final step in a series of arguments from material motion must have seemed a 
triumph indeed if we are right in our supposition of all that had gone before. For 
whatever Aristotle’s temperament may have been, it was not that of a materialist. 

This theory finds no contradiction in De caelo1. If we except the passage 279a 
18 ff., which has been discussed, there is nothing there to indicate that A. thought of 
anything else but the zpérov a@pa as the highest of all substances, which by its 
natural self-motion causes, directly or indirectly, all subsequent motion, change, birth 
and decay. The rest of the treatise seems to be built on the same metaphysical 
foundation, but those who would defend the position in the subsequent books too have 
to admit that there are two unmistakable though surprisingly isolated references to 
the Unmoved Mover and the impossibility of self-motion. 
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To estimate the significance of this we must take three things into account: 
(1) How strong is the general impression produced by the books that they are teach- 
ing a philosophy in which the Unmoved Mover has no place? (2) In what sort of 
way are the mentions of the Unmoved Mover introduced? Naturally, as if in their 
proper place in the argument, or as if the context could stand equally well without 
them? (3) If we regard them as later additions to the book, what are we to sup- 
pose actually took place? Is it possible to imagine a natural process by which they 
could have found their way there ? 

On the first point it should be unnecessary to say any more. The two mentions 
of the Unmoved Mover occur in books II and IV’, the first being in book II, chapter 6. 
The object of this chapter is to prove that the motion of the outermost sphere is at a 
constant speed. No less than four proofs are given, of which the first and third are 
perfectly consistent with the view that the aether as self-mover is the supreme being. 
The fourth argument mentions the Mover, saying simply that it is unreasonable 
to suppose that 76 xcvovy should first show incapacity for an infinite time, and after- 
wards capacity for another infinity. (Von Arnim is uncertain whether to suppose 
this argument to belong to a later revision or to imagine that originally x:vodpevov 
stood in the place of xcvovv.) The second argument starts with the thesis established 
in Phys. 8: ‘Everything moved is moved from outside,’ and goes on to say that 
therefore any irregularity in the movement must proceed from either the mover 
or the object moved. But it has been proved that the object moved, the aether, 
is simple and indestructible and altogether free from change of any sort; a@ fortion 
then it is impossible that irregularity should come from the side of the mover, for 
that which moves another is even less subject to change than that which it moves, 
because it is more actual, less trammelled with potentiality. If then the object moved 
which is corporeal does not change, neither will the Mover which is incorporeal change. 

It is permissible to notice, after what we have already seen about the general 
presuppositions of De caelo, that these additional arguments are entirely unneces- 
sary. Two other arguments are given which sufficiently prove the regularity of the 
motion of the first heaven from its own nature alone. The same may be said of the 
other mention of an external mover, which occurs in book IV, chapter 3. The sub- 
ject of this chapter is the reason why some things move up and some down. What 
is the meaning of heavy and light? This is explained on familiar Aristotelian lines 
as being entirely parallel to other forms of change. All alike are the actualization 
of a potency, an instance of something striving to reach its own form. Air in fact 
has not completed its becoming until it has reached that particular part of upper space 
which is proper to it. Only there does it exist in an actuality which is as complete 
as is possible for it. This discussion goes on at some length, and then at the end of 
the chapter is a single sentence in which reference is made, without explanation and 
as it were in a footnote, to the doctrine established in Phys. 8: 

(311a 9.) ‘But the movement is also due to the original creative force and 
to that which removes the hindrance ... as was explained . .. when we tried 
to show that none of these things moves itself.’ eipnra: . .. €v ots Suwpifoper 
éte TovTwY avTd EavTd 

This is not only superfluous, but not particularly apposite as an appendage to a 
series of arguments which explain the nature of things by reference to the two prin- 
ciples of potentiality and act. 


1 Book 3 does not mention it. According'to not examined this passage with sufficient inde- 
von Arnim it even states again expressly that pendence and owe to Mr. Hackforth the obser- 
the ultimate author of motion must be a self- vation that A. is in this paragraph arguing 
mover. He quotes 300b 21 det rv mpwrnv kivnow — diialectically, and is reproducing, as he says a 
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What then are we to make of all this? In the first place, I think things become 
considerably easier if my belief is true, that the Unmoved Mover, when it did appear 
on the scene, appeared only to put the coping-stone on the previous construction, 
not to shake its foundations. This is shown particularly well in the passage last 
quoted. The bulk of the chapter has been only an application of the principles 
of the first books of the Physics. All change and motion is to be regarded as the 
actualization of a potency. This actualization takes place because the ¢ivous of 
things is something dynamic, an inward urge towards the realization of form. But 
by the time the investigations of the Physics were completed by the theories of 
books VII and VIII, A. had logical proof of what he had always believed to be true, 
but would not allow himself to state until the proof was ready to hand, namely that 
this inward urge would remain dormant unless there were actually existent some 
external perfection to awaken it, by instilling the desire of imitation, in so far as 
that was possible for each thing in its own particular mode of being.’ 

It is reasonable then that in a treatise intended for use within the school an 
addition of the nature of the last sentence of De caelo 1V. 3 may well have been made 
by A. himself. He had worked out a treatise on the first heaven with the assump- 
tions of the first few books of the Physics, that each element has a natural motion 
proper to it, the source of the motion lying within it. Then, after satisfactorily 
proving that this was not the whole truth, but that the ultimate source of motion 
was really something else and incorporeal, a consummation which I ventured to say 
he had always desired, he regarded this rightly as not conflicting with the doctrine of 
an inner source of motion but perfecting it. All he did therefore with the actual 
manuscript was to add a note to that effect here and there. This is not enough to 
give the uninitiated reader an impression of true unity in the treatise, but a reader 
who belonged to the school would be familiar with the process that had been going 
on, and so with all that lay behind it; or if we suppose the manuscript to have been 
for the use of none but A. himself in the preparation of oral instruction, then he 
would know how to expound the passages when the time came. 

This then gives us a possible answer to the third of the questions which we 
had to take into account if we were going to regard the isolated mentions of the 
Unmoved Mover as extraneous additions from a more mature period, the question of 
how such athing could have happened, It is not beyond a doubt the way in which 
it did happen. In this case we may be content, like Plato in the Laws, if we can 
find a possible way in which it may have taken place. And it ts possible that 
A. may have kept by him manuscripts written first at a fairly early stage in his 
career, perhaps while he was lecturing to a circle of Platonists at Assos, and simply 
noted in them from time to time the changes rendered necessary as his system grew 
to maturity. For it was a case of growth and development simply. From the time 
when he gave up the Theory of Ideas, he never found it necessary to make a volte 
face and deny what he had believed in before. That is what I have been trying to 
bring out by showing that the introduction of an unmoved mover did not mean the 
denial of the physical theory which posited a principle of growth inherent in the 
thing. It simply meant what was in Aristotle’s view, as it would have been in 
Plato’s, the theory’s most desirable consummation —the provision of a final-efficient 
cause, W. K.C. Gutnrie, 

PETERHOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 
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SOME FRAGMENTS OF THE PROPAGANDA OF 
MARK ANTONY. 


Tue civil war which ended in the victory of Octavian and the suicide of Antony 
and Cleopatra is one of the most exciting but most obscure periods of Roman history, 
obscure mainly because the victor succeeded in imposing his version of affairs upon 
his countrymen and through them on posterity. That is not to say that his version 
is necessarily completely false: the danger that threatened Rome was a real one, 
the national feeling that resulted in the conmiuvatio totius Italiae of 32 B.c. and that 
inspired Virgil and Horace later was not an artificial growth, though it was 
carefully tended. But in kindling the requisite war-feeling and in rousing the 
necessary enthusiasm both sides had to propagand for themselves, and in ancient 
times propaganda often became a matter of personal abuse and mud-slinging. In 
this Octavian’s agents were perhaps more successful, though few nowadays (save 
writers of sensational novels) would accept the conventional portraits of Antony and 
Cleopatra as anywhere near the truth.! But Antony’s propaganda, though not so 
effective, was not obliterated by Octavian’s victory; indeed a great deal of it is still 
preserved and masquerades as fact in histories of the period, where Octavian’s 
personal character suffers badly. 

That there was plenty of it from the first need not. be doubted :? Cicero quotes 
an edict and a letter of Antony, the general tone of which is clear (see later): 
Pliny vouches for the existence of the famous de ebrietate sua, which, as K. Scott 
has shown recently,* must have been a self-defence against the charges of drunken- 
ness ; Tacitus (though in a speech invented for Cremutius Cordus) remarks ‘ Antonii 
epistulae, Bruti contiones, falsa quidem in Augustum probra, sed multa cum 
acerbitate habent’ (Amn. IV. 34. 8), and Suetonius, as we shall see, is full of it. It 
was directed not only against Octavian, but against all who supported him or failed 
to support Antony; hence the speech of Asinius Pollio contva maledicta Antoni 
and the speech of Messalla contva Antoni littevas,t or the attack upon Domitius 
Ahenobarbus mentioned in Suetonius Nevo. 3.2. Nor did Antony’s conduct lack its 
defenders ; Plutarch in Quomodo adulatoy ab amuco tnternoscatury (Movalia I, p. 568) 
speaks indignantly of praise of Antony tas ‘Avtwviov Kai dxodacias Kal 
Tavnyupirpovs thapa mpdypata Kai dirdvOpwra xpwpevns avtw Svvdpews Kai 
[eracvos]. 

In the main we can be sure that Antony’s attacks were directed against 
Octavian’s character, and followed well-known lines, the traditional lines of personal 
attack as exemplified in (say) Cicero’s im Catilinam or tm Pisonem or even in the 
Philippics themselves. It is fairly obvious that much of this found its way into 
Seneca and Tacitus and Plutarch, and is closely woven into the narrative of later 
historians. To disentangle it would be no easy task, and the purpose of this article 
is simpler—to take only those fragments which are authentic Antony and vouched 
for under his name, and to show in outline their effect. It will be convenient to 
give the fragments first, then ashort comment. Alli fragments come from Suetonius: 
] quote from Ihm’s Edstio Minor. 


1 See, for example, W. W. Tarn, The Battle Casimiro de Movawshki septuagenario oblata ab amicis 
of Actium, in J.R.S.XXI (1931), especially pages _collegis discipulis, Cracoviae, 1922, pp. 221-230. 
196-198. 3 In Class. Phil. XXIV (1929), p. 133. 

2 For a discussion of the Antonian invectives 4 Charisius (ed. Barwick), p. 100. 23 ; p. 164. 6. 
against Cicero see L, Piotrowicz in Charisteria, 
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FRAGMENTA. 


A. 1. M. Antonius libertinum ei proavum exprobrat, restionem e pago Thurino, 
avum argentarium. Suetonius, Aug. 2. 3. 

A. 2. Verum idem Antonius, despiciens etiam maternam Augusti originem 
proavum eius Afri generis fuisse et modo unguentariam tabernam modo pistrinum 
Ariciae exercuisse obicit. ib. 4. 2. 

A. 3. [infanti cognomen Thurino inditum est, in memoriam maiorum originis] 
. . - sed et a M. Antonio in epistulis per contumeliam saepe Thurinus appellatur. 


1b. 7. 1. 
A. 4. (Mutina.) priore [proelio] Antonius fugisse eum scribit ac sine paluda- 
mento equoque post biduum demum apparuisse.. . 1b. 10. 4. 


A. 5. [Octavian fell into a deep sleep before the battle of Naulochus,].. . 
unde praebitam Antonio materiem putem exprobrandi: ne rectis quidem oculis eum 
aspicere potuisse instructam aciem, verum supinum, caelum intuentem, stupidum 
cubuisse nec prius surrexisse ac militibus in conspectum venisse quam a M. Agrippa 
fugatae sint hostium naves. ib. 16. 2. 

A. 6. Scribit etiam ad ipsum haec familiariter adbuc necdum plane inimicus aut 
hostis : ‘quid te mutavit ? quod reginam ineo? uxor mea est. nunc coepi an abhinc 
annos novem? tu deinde solam Drusillam inis? ita valeas, uti tu, hanc epistulam 
cum leges, non inieris Tertullam aut Terentillam aut Rufillam aut Salviam Titise- 
niam aut omnes.’ ib. 69. 2. 

A. 7. M. Antonius super festinatas Liviae nuptias obiecit et feminam consularem 
e triclinio viri coram in cubiculum abductam, rursus in convivium rubentibus 
auriculis incomptiore capillo reductam: dimissam Scriboniam quia liberius doluisset 
nimiam potentiam paelicis; condiciones quaesitas per amicos, qui matres familias et 
adultas aetate virgines denudarent atque perspicerent, tamquam Toranio mangone 
vendente. 1b. 69. I. 

A. 8. [Cena quoque eius secretior in fabulis fuit quae vulgo dw5exaGeos vocabatur:] 
in qua deorum dearumque habitu discubuisse convivas et ipsum pro Apolline ornatum 
non Antoni modo epistulae singulorum nomina amarissime enumerantis exprobrant, 
sed et . . . versus. tb. 70. 

A. 9. M. Antonius scribit primum eum Antonio filio suo despondisse luliam, 
dein Cotisoni Getarum regi, quo tempore sibi quoque in vicem filiam regis in 
matrimonium petisset. 1b. 63. 

A. 10. Prima iuventa variorum dedecorum infamiam subiit. Sextus Pompeius 
ut effeminatum insectatus est: M. Antonius adoptionem avunculi stupro meritum ; 
item L. Marci frater . . . etc. 1b. 68. . 

A, 11. M. Antonius adgnitum [Caesarionem] etiam ab eo [Iulio Caesare] senatui 
adfirmavit, quae scire C. Matium et C. Oppium reliquosque Caesaris amicos. 

Suetonius, Div. Iul. 52. 2. 

A, 12. de reddenda re p. bis cogitavit : primum post oppressum statim Antonium, 

memor obiectum sibi ab eo saepius, quasi per ipsum staret ne redderetur. 
Suetonius, Aug. 28. 

A. 13. [After Domitius Ahenobarbus had joined Octavian’s side he died, 
‘nonnulla et ipse infamia aspersus’] Nam Antonius eum desiderio amicae Serviliae 
Naidis transfugisse iactavit. Suetonius, Nevo 3. 2. 


NOTES. 


Fragments 1, 2 and 3. These have all the same purpose, to throw scorn on the 
family and ancestors of Octavian, both on the father’s and the mother’s side. It is 
an old device, working on the converse of the Horatian ‘fortes creantur fortibus et 
bonis,’ and Antony’s first efforts were made early, for in the Third Philippic (delivered 
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on the 20th December, 44 B.c.) Cicero mentions attacks of Antony upon Octavian 
and gives a specimen of their content. ‘Ignobilitatem obicit C. Caesaris filio, cuius 
etiam natura pater, si vita suppeditasset, consul factus est. Avicina mater.—Tral- 
lianam aut Ephesiam putes dicere,’ and so on. 

These early charges were soon taken up and developed, for at the time of the 
proscriptions, as Suetonius (Aug. 70) informs us, under a statue of Octavian someone 
scrawled the insulting legend’‘ pater argentarius, ego Corinthiarius.’ An adherent 
of Antony, Cassius of Parma, went even farther, as can be seen from Suetonius, 
Aug. 4, and doubtless all this was brought to its grossest shape in the interchange of 
abuse that preceded Actium. And it is noteworthy that the substance of this turns 
up in the letter (of uncertain date) which some rhetorician places in the hand of 
Cicero against Octavian; Cicero is supposed to be asking what news of Rome the 
heroes of old will hear from some newcomer. ‘an esse quendam annos XVIII 
natum, cuius avus fuerit argentarius, astipulator pater, uterque vero precarium 
quaestum fecerit, sed alter usque ad senectutem, ut non negaret, alter a pueritia, ut 
non possit non confiteri?’ efc. (9). Augustus had the good sense not to conceal the 
fact that his family, though old and respectable, was not distinguished or noble, and 
Nicolaus or Velleius prudently followed. 

4. The purpose of this is clear, to brand Octavian as a coward. To leap off his 
horse, get rid of his general’s cloak, and remain in hiding for two days would cer- 
tainly not have raised his credit with the veterans. That it actually happened is 
unlikely ; Hirtius commended him for fighting a secundum proelium (Phil. XIV. 10. 28), 
and Suetonius admits that he showed great bravery in the second battle. Almost 
exactly the same accusation appears over Philippi: in a well-known passage in Pliny 
are collected all the disasters that befell Augustus, and there are mentioned 
‘Philippensi proelio morbidi fuga, et triduo in palude aegroti’ (Pliny, N.H. VII. 148). 
Now there can be no doubt that in the first battle Octavian was unwell, and that his 
camp was stormed by Brutus’ troops, but that he himself was not there. This was 
an awkward fact that could not be denied, and his enemies (and probably Antony) 
made the most of it; in fact, so awkward was it that in his own Memoirs Augustus 
explained his absence as due to a providential warning by a friend (Plutarch, 
Brut. 41), and countered this charge by the suggestion that Antony was not present 
himself at the battle but only took part in the pursuit (Plutarch, Ant. 22) ; afterwards 
he could actually write of Philippi ‘vici bis acie’ (es Gestae, 2). Doubtless he 
claimed that if he shared in the blame of the proscriptions he had a right to share in 
the credit for the victory; but these elaborate explanations and counter-charges show 
how keenly the accusation of absence struck home, The reason for his absence may 
well have been sickness, hardly cowardice, for had Caesar’s son once definitely shown 
cowardice before his father’s veterans his chances were gone. 

5. The purpose is again clear: Octavian was a coward who did not dare face a 
fight. He certainly was nearly trapped during the Sicilian campaigns and owed his 
ultimate victory largely to the exertions of his loyal friend Agrippa. So far then this 
fragment is merely a reiteration of the cowardice-motive. But there are two points 
still. One; the words chosen, supinum, caelum intuentem, stupidum, suggest that 
Antony is here flinging back a retort to the charge of drunkenness; better to lie 
fuddled with drink than to lie fuddled with fear. The second; if Octavian sneered 
(as he did) that Antony’s victories were won by his lieutenants, Antony could riposte 
that Octavian owed his victory over Sextus to the good service of Agrippa, who 
fought his battles for him. If so this would illuminate a passage in Dio XLIX. 4; 
after the battle of Mylae Agrippa did not pursue; Dio himself thinks it was because 
he could not, but he reproduces a rumour that Agrippa was afraid of the jealousy of 
his master. This is so completely at variance with all that we know of Agrippa that 
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we may safely ascribe it to hostile invention, and as any such rumour must be after 
36 B.c. (the date of Mylae) it is fair to assume that it came from the Antonian camp. 

6 and 7. It is convenient to take these two fragments together, for they are both 
directed to the same end, to retort back on Octavian charges of immorality, and here 
Antony’s jesting and earnest were equally effective. For that the first letter is 
jesting is obvious, it is ‘ familiariter adhuc,’ and as Antony declares in it that he 
began his association with Cleopatra nine years ago (which was at Tarsus in 
41 B.C.), it can be dated definitely to 33 B.c. Probably this was Antony’s private 
reply to the bitter letter which Octavian sent him, reproaching him inter alia for 
deserting his lawful wife Octavia for the ‘ Egyptian’ Cleopatra, and which Antony 
received in the autumn of 33 in Armenia (Plutarch, Ant, 55); hence the emphasis 
on the fact that Cleopatra is Antony’s wife, and no mere mistress. In the second 
fragment, which is probably later, are contained the germs of various scandals, 
especially over the hasty marriage with Livia. Dio seems to reflect this in one 
passage of Book XLVIII.; in chapter 34, which begins the events of the year 
39 B.c., he narrates how Octavian first shaved his beard, and continues—15y yap «at 
THs Acovias épav ipxeto Kal dia Kal LkpiBwviav rexovodv ot Ovydrpiov ameréeupato 
avOnpepov (§ 3). But at this date Livia was still in exile with her husband and they 
could not return till after the Treaty of Misenum between Sextus Pompeius and the 
Triumvirs ; in fact Octavian can scarcely have met Livia until the autumn of 39, and 
the marriage did not take place till early the next year. In this passage then and in 
the story of the dwarf, in Dio. XLVIII. 44. 3, may be seen reflections of the Antony 
accusations.’ 

8. If this cena ever took place it would have been a burlesque of a Jectisternium 
and as such would have shocked Roman feeling considerably. But although it is 
usually taken for truth, as an example of Octavian’s youthful follies, and though 
Immisch (Aus Roms Zeitwende, p. 28) assigns it to the year 40, when there was a grave 
scarcity of corn which, according to Suetonius, increased the exasperation of the 
people over the cena, there are several difficulties to face. We need not pause over 
the doubtful character of the evidence adduced, a letter of Antony and some 
popular verses, for supposing the episode to be true it is not one on which the 
Augustan historians would have dwelt. But it seems so out of keeping with the 
character of Octavian, who was a convinced supporter of the Roman religious 
tradition ; and it seems hard to believe that in any such burlesque he would have 
allowed anyone to play Jupiter to his Apollo.? In fact the whole affair seems 
unproven, but once the rumour got abroad it would prove extremely useful to 
Antony; if he were accused of posing as Dionysus he could at once retort on 
Octavian with Apollo. 

g. This is an interesting little fragment. It is certainly possible that Octavian 
(say at the treaty of Tarentum in 37 B.c.) promised to give his daughter Julia in 
marriage to Antony’s son at some future date, but the two succeeding statements can 
be nothing but pure invention. The only date when any overtures could have been 
made to a Dacian king would be in 35 or 34, when Dacian embassies met Octavian 
possibly near Siscia (Dio LI. 22. 8), It is hard to believe that Cotiso should have 
been offered the five-year-old Julia in marriage, but still harder that Octavian should 
have thought of taking -the daughter of Cotiso as a bride, when he was already 
married to Livia. And, this said, the aim of the invention becomes manifest : 
Octavian had reproached Antony with his relations with Cleopatra ‘the Egyptian’ 
(she was, of course, no more Egyptian than George I was English) while he was 
married to Octavia (see Frag. €); to this Antony retorts that Octavian was not only 


_ 7 Fora criticism of the story see J. Carcopino 2 A criticism which I owe to Professor A. D. 
in Revue Historique, CLXI (1929), p. 225. Nock, 
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prepared to wed his daughter to a barbarian, and thereby break the promised 
betrothal to young Antony, but even to take a barbarian bride himself in addition 
to his Roman wife Livia. It is a ludicrous invention, but it proved useful.! 

10. Such accusations as ate contained in this fragment are the merest common- 
places of ancient polemic, which made up for verity by vigour. In the next 
sentence of Suetonius follows a charge which (as Shuckburgh pointed out) can be 
disproved by comparison with Cicero, ad Att. XII. 37. 4, and Antony had flung such 
rumours about as early as the winter of 44; ‘primum in Caesarem,’ says Cicero 
(Phil. Ill. 15, and cf. XIII. 19), ‘maledicta congessit deprompta ex recordatione 
impudicitiae et stuprorum suorum.’ In fact Antony’s accusations against Octavian 
had less foundation than Cicero’s insinuations. Whether Suetonius is drawing upon 
some early speech or letter of Antony, or whether all this appeared in the de ebrietate, 
we cannot tell. 

On these charges we have no reason to disbelieve Cicero, who says simply 
(Phil. III. 15) ‘Quis enim hoc adulescente castior ? quis modestior? quod in 
iuventute habemus illustrius exemplum veteris sanctitatis ?? And this is borne out by 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who in chapter 13 of his life of Augustus speaks of the care- 
ful upbringing of the boy. Yet on this chapter Jacoby remarks: ‘die Tendenz ist 
ersichtlich ; denn iiber das Verhalten des jungen Mannes liefen sehr ible Gertchte 
um (Sueton. 68). Es sind die Dinge, gegen die ihn Cic. Philipp. III. 15 verteidigt.’ 
Quite so, but a careful examination would suggest that these ‘sehr tible Geriichte ’ 
were all spread abroad by his enemies. The atrocious charge ‘ adoptionem avunculi 
stupro meritum’ is a measure of the disappointment felt by Antony over Caesar’s 
will, when he learnt that he was not to be—as he had hoped (Cicero, Phal. Il. 71)— 
Caesar’s heir or son, and it turns up again in the Pseudo-Cicero, where we read (10) : 
‘audiet C. Marius impudico domino parere nos . . . audiet Brutus eum populum, 
quem ipse primo, post progenies eius a regibus liberavit, pro turpi stupro datum in 
servitutem.’ 

Still the testimony of Nicolaus may be rejected as mere panegyric ; there remain 
not only the judgment of the severe Tacitus (dialogus, 28. 6) upon the strictness of the 
upbringing of the young Octavius, but also the deliberate sentences of Cicero and 
the verdict of the level-headed Matius, who saw in him ‘adulescens optimae spei et 
dignissimus Caesare’ (ad Fam. XI. 28): these two are all the more weighty because 
written at a time when Octavius was politically unimportant and when no suspicion 
of time-serving can arise. 

11. Antony’s aim in making this statement would be to pit the claims of a real 
and acknowledged son of Julius Caesar against those of his adopted son; as he could 
have no interest in supporting Caesarion until after he had married Cleopatra 
(c. 37 B.Cc.), this statement must have been made after that date and presumably after 
the celebrated Donations of Alexandria in the winter of 34/33, when Antony claimed 
Caesarion as the true son of Caesar. If this is so, however, Suetonius’ phraseology 
in ‘senatui adfirmavit’ is incorrect, for although Antony composed a despatch for 
the Senate asking them to approve the Donations, his friends Sosius and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, the consuls for 32, refused to read it (Dio XLIX, 41. 4); on the other 
hand it is unlikely that Antony would, earlier than this date, have made a statement 
that must be so offensive to his fellow triumvir. But it is no more than a small 
blunder in Suetonius, for after all Antony did compose the despatch for the Senate. 

That the so-called Caesarion was in truth the son of Julius Caesar and 
Cleopatra is now universally accepted ; that Caesar ever acknowledged him publicly 


1 It is curious that Shuckburgh, in his edition charge (p. 123), yet spoke on p. 43 as though 
of Suetonius’ Vita divi Augusti, though clearly _ the affair were sober history- 
recognizing the controversiai nature of the 
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or that, if so, his friends Matius and Oppius tried to hush it up is in the highest 
degree unlikely. . 

12. It would be an obvious move for either of the two remaining triumvirs to win 
popularity by offering to lay down his extraordinary powers and restore the republic, 
provided his partner would do the same. According to Dio XLIX. 41. 6 Antony 
made such an offer in the despatch he addressed to the Senate in 33 (see Frag. 11), 
and in 32 he swore to his men that if he were successful he would lay down his 
powers in two months after victory (7b. 7. 1), to which oath Dio makes him refer in 
his speech before battle (1b. 22. 4). 

13. The desertion of Domitius Ahenobarbus to Octavian only a little before the 
battle of Actium must have been a severe blow to Antony, for he was one of the 
most determined republicans and a man whose loyalty should have been certain. 
But it looks as though he had come to the conclusion that he could not serve 
Antony if Antony had thrown in his lot with Cleopatra, and there must have been 
many who felt as he did. Hence the need to find some discreditable reason for the 
desertion. 


The importance of these fragments is that they are all statements attributed to 
Antony, and sometimes citations of his actual words: I have not quoted some 
fragments which occur in Cicero’s Philippics— as for instance the attack on Octavian, 
‘tu, puer, qui omnia nomini debes ’—save occasionally by way of illustration: in 
any event they are early, and what concerns us here is the propaganda preceding 
Actium. It might be urged that these fragments merely prove what anyone could 
imagine, that is that Antony attacked and vilified Octavian in much the same way as 
Octavian did him: but there is more in it than that. Examination of them reveals 
that many charges often accepted as gospel-true against Octavian—e.g. the immorality 
of his early years, or his personal cowardice—or statements regarded as historical fact 
—¢.g. the betrothal of Iulia to the Dacian Cotiso—have no surer foundation than the 
allegations of Antony and his supporters, and cannot be accepted, But the influence 
of this propaganda was tremendous and it has survived Antony’s defeat and death : 
take the Pseudo-Ciceronis Epistula ad Octavianum, where Antony appears as ‘vir 
animi maximi,’ and Octavian as a boy, ‘cui nulla virtus, nullae bello subactae et ad 
imperium adiunctae provinciae, nulla dignitas maiorum conciliasset eam potentiam ’— 
is not the inspiration visible and obvious? Naturally enough it was worked up with 
later anti-Augustan material; so Seneca can exclaim that Octavian at the age of 
twenty ‘iam pugiones in sinum amicorum absconderat,’ iam insidiis M, Antonii 
consulis latus petierat, iam fuerat collega proscriptionis,’ and end with his famous 
epigram that the Augustan clemency was merely exhausted cruelty (de clementia, 
I. 9 sqgq.). And finally a glance at Aznals, 1. 10, where the principate and person of 
Augustus are damned, will show how deep an effect this and other propaganda 
exerted upon Tacitus, and through Tacitus upon the world. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


ST. JoHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 A reference to the ludicrous story that physician, the agent for the poisoning, but cf. 
Octavian stabbed Hirtius in the back and ad Brutum, I. 6. 2. 
poisoned Pansa. Rumour made Glyco, the 
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NOTES ON AUSONIUS. 


Tue references in this paper are to Peiper’s convenient Teubner text (1886), 
which however cannot be regarded as an advance upon the scholarly edition of K. 
Schenk] (1883), on account of the editor’s complicated and unconvincing theory 
regarding the history of the text, and of the infelicity of many of his own emenda- 
tions. A striking example of this is Professoves 22. 5-13, where two alternative drafts 
of four lines each are clearly presented, as printed by Schenkl. This Peiper ignores, 
and propounds an absurd emendation. 

The most important manuscript is V, Vossianus (Leiden), sec. ix, which how- 
ever does not contain the whole works. It is therefore supplemented by P, Parisinus 
(Paris), sec. xiv, and by two manuscripts belonging to a different family, M, Maglia- 
becchianus (Florence), sec. xiv, and T, Tilianus (Leiden), sec. xv. 


Parentalia 17. 12 
facunde et musice et acer, 
mente bonus, ingenio ingens, 
volucer pede, corpore pulcher, 
lingua catus, ore canorus 


As the lengthening of the final short ¢ in arsis is impossible and unparalleled 
Schenkl and Peiper adopt the emendation of Gronovius mentem. This restores the 
metre but is inadmissible since an ablative of the thing in respect of which is 
demanded to correspond to the series of such ablatives. This is found in the read- 
ing of V mente. I propose therefore to read menti, an archaic ablative form found in 
Columella X. 211 ‘amor ignescit menti,’ coming apparently from a nominative 
‘mentis’ preserved in Ennius (Georges, Lexicon d. Lat. Wortformen 419). So ‘monti’ 
Varr. L.L. IX. 112, ‘ponti’ Gell. IX. 13.15. Ausonius sometimes affects archaisms, 
e.g. ‘dii’ Ephem. 3. 72. 


Parentalia 30. 1 
ut generis clari, veterum sic femina morum, 
Vrbica, Censoris nobilitata toro; 
ingenitis pollens virtutibus auctaque et illis, 
quas docuit coniunx, quas pater et genetrix ; 
quas habut Tanaquil, quas Pythagorea Theano 
quaeque sine exemplo in nece functa viri. 


In 1. 6 Peiper prints the reading of V as above. But the hiatus with absence of 
elision (exemplo) in the middle syllable of the pentameter is unparalleled (Schenkl, 
p. 293). This was remedied by the insertion of est in the Lyons edition of 1558. 
But the language is intolerably harsh. ‘And she that died an unexampled death in 
the matter of her husband’s death’ is a strange way of saying that Alcestis died in 
place of her husband. Schenkl, retaining the hiatus, reads in vice, ‘in place of,’ 
comparing Apuleius, Met. X. 25 ‘in eius vice subditur,’ where however Helm reads 
vicem. The Latin for ‘in place of’ is ‘ vice’ not ‘in vice’; see e.g. Parent. 6. 1 ‘ vice 
matris,’ 16. 1 ‘ vice natae,’ 25. 7 ‘ feretri vice.’ 
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Therefore I propose to read: 


quaeque sine exemplo pro nece functa viri. 


Cp. Ovid, Twist, IV. 4. 79: 


‘et illi | pro nece complexus Iphigenia dedit.’ 


Ordo Urbium VIII. 1-2 


nec Capuam pelago cultuque penuque potentem, 
deliciis opibus famaque priore silebo. 


Though the territory of Capua extended to the mouth of the Vulturnus, where 
there was a small town of that name, Capua cannot be described correctly as a sea 
power. Hence felago the reading of VPT must be corrupt. Peiper substitutes for 
it pol agri, his own astonishing conjecture. This I cannot accept because the 
colloquial expletive ‘pol’ is not used by Ausonius, and is out of place in the elevated 
style in which these eulogies of cities are written. Capua, extolled by Cicero on 
account of the fertility of its territory and the beauty of its handsome city (De leg. 
agy. II. 86, 95, 96), was admirably situated in the fertile plain of Campania, and, 
though not on the sea, had access to it at the mouth of the Vulturnus and by a road 
which ran direct to Cumae (Plin. N.H. XVIII. 111). Livy, VII. 31. 1 writes of it 
as ‘urbs maxima opulentissimaque Italiae, uberrimus ager marique propinquus ad 
varietates annonae horreum populi Romani fore videbatur.’ One therefore expects 
its fine situation to be noted by Ausonius. And that I think was the case. Read 


nec Capuam positu cultuque penuque potentem. 


I suspect that a gloss was written over positu to explain that Capua was con- 
veniently situated for commerce near the sea, thus 


prope a pelago 
positu 


The pelago of the gloss was transferred to the text. 


Griphus ternariu numeri 84 


Gorgones Harpalycaeque et Erinyes agmine terno. 
Harpalycaeque VP. Harpyiaeque TM. 


Schenkl adopts Harpyiaeque, but in his note suggest that Ausonius erroneously 
called the Harpyies Harpalycae, as he called the Sirens ‘ Siredones’ supr. 20, and the 
Muses ‘Mnemosynae’ supr. 30. But the parallels break down. ‘Siredones’ is a 
mere variation of the form ‘Sirenes’; ‘ Mnemosyne,’ the name of one of the Muses, 
stands as a type for the rest. Therefore I think Peiper is wrong in reading 
Harpalycaeque: for the three then referred to must be (1) the daughter of Harpalycus, 
a Thracian king (Verg. Aen. I. 317, Hygin. Fab. 193); (2) the maiden who died for 
love of Iphiclus (Athenae. XIV. 619); (3) the incestuous daughter of Clymenus 
(Hygin. Fab. 242, 246, 255). This incongruous trio could not have been intended 
by Ausonius. The corruption of proper names in early manuscripts is notorious. 
Therefore the reading of TM Harpyiaeque should be preferred. It is either an early 
reading preserved in these manuscripts or a successful emendation. Martial joins 
the Gorgons and the Harpyies X. 4. 9 ‘non Gorgonas Harpyiasque.’ 
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Epistulae 26.9 


canus, comosus, hispidus, trux, atribux, 
Terentianus Phormio. 


The unique word atribux is explained in the Glossavium codicis Vaticam, C.G.L. 
IV. 22, 37 ‘atribux atris buccis.’ This may be right; the word in that case was 
either a coinage of Ausonius or derived from some comic poet or from Lucilius, its 
meaning being ‘with cheeks black’ not (since he is canus) with hair, but perhaps 
from prolonged shaving ; or possibly metaphorical ‘ with scowling cheeks.’ But the 
explanation of the glossary may be a mere guess, and atvtbux may conceal some other 
word, which I suggest is acvivox ‘sharp-tongued,’ which word has been restored with 
certainty in Arnobius adv. Nat. III. 14 ‘nonnullos turgentibus malis aut buccarum 
cumulatione acrivoces (sacrivoces codd.).’ If I am right, acrivox then signifies ‘ bluster- 
ing,’ corresponding to ‘confidens’ in Terence Phorm, 122 ‘est parasitus quidam 
Phormio, homo confidens.’ 


Epistulae 26. 23 
mercatur quo . . . foro venalium 


mutatur ad Graecam fidem. 


mervcatuy quo M. mevcaturg; T. 


Here |, 23 is defective. Schenkl adopts the supplement of Vinetus 


mercatur <in quo> quo foro venalium. 


Peiper, accepting Toll’s attractive emendation mutator for mutatur, reads 


mercator quo <libet> foro venalium, 
mutator ad Graecam fidem. 


But it does not seem to have been observed that the readings of both Vinetus and 
Peiper leave the trimeter, 1. 23, without caesura; and that of Peiper involves a 
spondee in the second foot, a licence avoided by Ausonius. I suggest 


mercatur <in si> quo foro venalium, 
mutator ad Graecam fidem. 
Eptstulae 31, 31 
sibi reposcens ab homine munus suum, 
vivamus ut vitae patri. 


‘God claiming for Himself from man the gift he gave, that we live for the 
Father of life.’ The sense is excellent, but as homine involves a pyrrhic in the 
fourth foot of the senarius, a quantitative liberty impossible and unparalleled in 
Ausonius, emendation is necessary. Peiper conjectures uomine, i.e. the ‘nomen 
Christianum,’ viz. ‘a Christian,’ but this introduces a dactyl in the fourth foot, 
which Ausonius does not elsewhere admit. I propose therefore to insert hoc, which 
from its likeness to hom- may have fallen out, an anapaest being legitimate : 


sibi reposcens ab homine <hoc> munus suum 


‘Claiming for Himself from man this gift he gave.’ 


Cp. Parent. 7. 14: 


‘commune hoc vobis munus habete: vale.’ 
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Gratiarum actio § 62 


maioribus separatis tenuiora memorabo . . . universi ut intellegant eorum quae 
inter praedicanda sunt, a me poscendum esse notitiam. 


intey TM in te, some late fifteenth century MSS., adopted by Schenkl. intus the 
Venice edition (1472) adopted by the Delphin editor. As the meaningless inter is 
best supported I suggest to read inteyne, for which intey found its way into manu- 
scripts, because the word ‘interne’ is uncommon. Ausonius has this adverb, Ordo 
Urbium 20. 14 ‘distinctas interne vias,’ Ef. 16, 21 ‘implicitum quam te nostris 
interne -medullis.’ I take the meaning to be, ‘That all men may know that they 
should expect from me information about those personal qualities of yours which 
deserve praise.’ 
S. G. Owen. 
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THE LAURENTIAN MANUSCRIPT OF LIVY’S THIRD 
DECADE. 


Tue Fourth Volume? of Livy’s text in the Oxford Series is in the Press, and it 
is time to fulfil a duty which for some years I have owed to the study of Livy— 
namely, to provide students with fuller information about the character of this 
important manuscript than could be included in the Praefatio to the third or fourth 
volume. 

In many visits to Florence between 1920 and 1930 besides reading completely 
the Medicean Codex of the Third Decade (Plut. Ixili. 20), which is fully described 
in these two instalments of our Pvaefatio, | read Books xxi and xxvi-xxx in the 
Laurentian (Plut. Ixiii. 21) also. This codex, called 4 by my predecessor August 
Luchs,? but, for reasons which will appear, re-named N in this article and in the 
Oxford text, approximates to A, the codex Agennensis.* Both A and N represent an 
archetype which was derived ultimately from P, the Puteanus (Paris, fifth century) ; 
but N like A contains corrections made from the lost codex Spivensis or from sources 
allied thereto. The most important part of my work was the endeavour to distinguish 
the Spirensian correctors of this manuscript N from one another and from numerous 
others with whom, unhappily, Luchs had completely confused them. The chief of 
the Spirensian correctors (I can find only four [perhaps only three] of them all told) 
is the only Spirensian corrector whose hand can be traced continuously through any 
large part of the codex (xxvi. 46. 2-xxx. 41. 6); but there are also a very few 
corrections before xxvi. 46. 2 (where N omits and he inserts eo after opem) which may 
be his. If the characteristics of his hand which I have recorded in what follows, 
and which in my judgement distinguish him from all the others, are approved, then 
the result will be that we have a virtually new source of information about what 
Spirensis really contributes to our knowledge of Livy in hundreds of passages where 
P is lacunose or corrupt, a source which is more trustworthy than any other yet 
available. The information thus given is not so large as that furnished by other 
Spirensian channels, but it is a more exact record of what may be called the 
uncorrupted element in the Spirensian tradition. (I have called him N* as being, 
probably, the fourth in succession of all the correctors of N, Spirensian or other—if 
we disregard one or two people who did no more than tamper with one or two 
isolated passages. ) 

Two comments on the procedure Luchs adopted must be made at the outset. 
In the first place it is impossible to discover by what rule he decided to notice or to 
leave unnoticed the very numerous corrections which exist in the manuscript. A 

1 Some of the points of this paper were as for his own addition to it. 


stated in a paper read to the Cambridge Philo- 3 Titi Liui Ab Urbe Condita Libri a Vicesimo 
logical Society on May 8, 1924, on ‘The Sexto ad Tricesimum. Recensuit A. Luchs, 


Sources of the Text of Livy’s Third Decade’; 
Camb. Univ. Reporter, May 20, 1924. 

2 Since the lamented death in 1927 of Professor 
Flamstead Walters, who had been my partner 
in editing the text of Livy since 1tgor, I have 
enjoyed the co-operation of Professor Stephen 
kK. Johnson, now of Newcastle-on-Tyne, formerly 
my colleague at Manchester, in the long task, 
To him I am greatly indebted for indispensable 
criticism of the first draft of this paper, as well 


Berlin, 1879. 

# See e.g. C. F. Walters, C.R. xviii (1904), 
p. 392, and the Praefatio to Livy, Vol. i (Oxford, 
1914), § 29. 

5 They are so few and far between, and so 
slight in character (e.g. xxii. 39. 1; eo sed N, 
esset V4), that they seemed best unmentioned in 
our Notes to xxi-xxv lest it should be supposed 
that we attributed to them any connexion with 
Spirensis. 
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small number he passed over in silence, rightly enough, because they are mere 
nonsense and by some late (fifteenth century) hands; but he included the great mass 
of the corrections, no matter in what hand or ink any one of them was made, and no 
matter what rubbish it contained, and attributed them all to one corrector, whom he 
called “ZL” and whom he assumed to have used a Spirensian source. This astonishing 
procedure reduces to a vanishing point the value of his statements about “ L,” and 
all the pages of argument based upon them, and any judgements about what Livy 
wrote which he drew from these statements and arguments. 

In the second place, Luchs started with the intention of recording only the 
corrections and of giving just so much of the uncorrected reading of the codex (this 
he called “ A”) as was necessary to make these corrections intelligible. Yet he has 
continually omitted necessary information about the original reading of the codex. 
These omissions, in fact, make many of his statements about the corrections, though 
true on the surface, misleading, because it has happened again and again that the 
original reading of the codex differed from the ordinary reading not merely at the 
precise point where the corrector has written his would-be improvement, but also at 
some point further off not mentioned by Luchs in his description of the original 
reading ; and differed in such a way as to give that correction a quite different 
significance. But it is of course impossible to judge a correction properly unless all 
the conditions under which it is made are stated. One example out of many will 
suffice. In xxviii. 30. 9 it is generally agreed that the correct reading is vertice 
vetvo wntovtam, said of a ship suddenly turned round by an unexpected current 
catching her bows. This reading is given by Puteanus, save that he has corrupted 
intovtam into inportam. In both A and N in place of this word there appears the 
further corruption impositum, and retro has been put before vertice. (This fault of 
transposition is very common in the archetype of AN.) N* from his better source 
inserted intortam after vertice and deleted the impositum by his characteristically 
delicate lines ; but did not choose to change the place of retvo. His reading therefore 
was vetvo vertice intortam. Luchs’ note is this: vertice tmpositum X: vertice intortam 
impositum L. By noticing only what “A” reads immediately before and after the 
insertion, he represents both “A” and “ ZL ” as having omitted vetvo altogether, whereas 
both give it, though before vertice. Compared to this fundamental fault of principle, 
his having overlooked the fine underlinings by which N‘ deleted tmpositum is a venial 
matter, though it shows how willing he was to attribute nonsense to his “ L.” 

It is strange that so devoted a scholar should not have realized that this 
procedure was quite unscientific. He has attributed to one source only a countless 
multitude of changes which are in totally different hands, some earlier, some later. 
For example in xxviii. 11. 9 he attributes to ‘‘L” the absurd reading absumpsisset 
instead of absumptis et, though it is in a late hand which may be called N®. 
Similarly the corruption of Baete amni into beteamini in xxvill. 22. I is certainly not 
due to N*, but to a later hand of definite characteristics who may be called N®. In 
xxviii. 40. 9 Luchs attributes to his “1” the nonsense (due to N’) of sum quinque 
consulatibus for cum qg. c. (rightly given by N). Anda single glance at the photograph 
of even one page (Fol. 160 v. Book xxx. 40. 4-41. 6), which is given in Plate C, will 
show (ever without any indication of the different colours of ink) how impossible it 
is to attribute all the corrections on the page (as Luchs does) to a single hand. On 
that page the hand of N* is well represented by the insertion cupiditate in 1. 6, and 
provincia in 1. 8, and yet Luchs attributes, without explanation or comment, the 
words consules an (1. 14 from below) where the plural makes nonsense, and the words 
hit consules (1. 5 from below) where the /ii makes nonsense, to the same hand, in spite 
of having an excellent specimen of N*’s hand and ink in that very same line in the 
correction of aliguod into aliquot annos, annos having been omitted by N. The author 
of this large hand I call N’. In the fourth line from the bottom the insertion of 
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agevent is correct enough; but that is by yet another hand, certainly not by N4 
(though the later hand may have seen it in N*’s hand, erased that, and written it in 
again himself; see below). Similarly the words vogatum imperium and (in |. 5 from 
below) the first syllable in acidinum, and in |. 3 from below the words ex duobus 
exevcitibus, are all written in great erasures probably by the same hand as wrote 
agevent, totally different from that of N*. The result is that Luchs’ “ L ” represents 
nothing at all but an arbitrary selection, or rather collection, of corrections ; and his 
*« X,” for the reason I have stated, is equally misleading. His more general failure to 
observe the characteristics of the Spirensian hands will appear below. 

It was necessary, therefore, to abandon the really meaningless notation used by 
Luchs. We call the manuscript N, Codex Laurentianus Notatus. Among the 
correctors, as we have seen, the most important is N‘, and he demonstrably had 
before him a Spirensian source. 

Before proceeding to consider the different correctors it is well, for clearness’ 
sake, to describe briefly the constitution of the manuscript itself. 

It is convenient to begin at the end with the last folio, namely 161.1. This 
added folio is of very great value because it is a complete text of the end of the 
Book from xxx. 41. 6 onwards, a passage which is not preserved for us in Puteanus, 
though it is in two Puteanean manuscripts, B and C. But this folio was written in the 
fifteenth century and bound in with the rest of N, which was written in the thirteenth 
century. It is on a different kind of vellum, and in a hand which appears nowhere 
else in the whole codex This additional sheet we call Ns, since it has clearly a 
better right to the title of Supplement than the work of any other of the correctors. 
Luchs calls it cheerfully ‘‘ Z ’’—a capacious receptacle for nine or ten hands spread 
over two centuries. Whether this supplement should be reckoned ‘Spirensian ’ 
must remain in doubt (despite my too confident assent to that view in § 70 of my 
Praefatio to Vol. iii. of the Oxford Livy). The Spirensis which Rhenanus used did 
not contain it. 

Apart from this valuable but alien folio, the manuscript consists of 160 folia, the 
writing of which was divided up between no less than ten different scribes, no doubt 
in order that it might be accomplished within a comparatively short space of time. 
If they had shared the work equally each man would have written sixteen folia; but 
the quantity of their performance did in fact vary, Let me entitle them in the order 
of their first appearance in the manuscript. Primus, Septimus, Octavus and Nonus 
all did sixteen folia each. Quintus, however, did only four, and Decimus only 
twelve; and these deficiencies were made up by additional work on the part of the 
other four, Quartus, Secundus, Sextus and Tertius. I mention these now in the 
order of the quantity of their work. Let me represent in tabular form the result of 
several days’ study of the features of the writing of each scribe and of the distribution 
of the work; if it were worth while, more characteristics could be added; but a 
minimum will suffice. . 

Some of the hands are curious and provoked me into giving them nicknames for 
my own benefit, which may help any future student of the manuscript to identify the 
hands more promptly. The first five hands are more or less ordinary, though the 
shapes they give to g are curiously varied. But Sextus and Septimus are rather 
fanciful. Septimus I call Civrvhatus, as he is given to curly strokes; and Sextus 
Cirvhatisstmus—his would-be finials are most elaborate. Nonus, whose g’s seem 
ashamed of their tails and whose d@’s have nearly always a broken head, I nicknamed 
Gamda from these peculiarities, which grow more and more marked as he goes 


1 It is rightly numbered 161 at the bottom; rather than folia, and who, since he found the 
but erroneously numbered 162 at the top, a_ last folio numbered 160 on its recto, concluded 
mistake perhaps made by some scribe who was’ that the number to put on the recto on his 
familiar with the practice of numbering pages added folio was 162. 
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along—from Folio 117 his g gets smaller and smaller. Decimus I called Caudatus 
because of the long tails which he adds to every available letter. Octavus no doubt 
deserved a nickname for his queer way of making g like g, and for his curved finials ; 
but my inventive powers gave out at this point. The reader will see that even if the 
manuscript had suffered no correction at all, the variety of the hands employed 
in first writing it would serve to give it a special interest, and I may commend it to 
future compilers of palaeographical handbooks for examples of thirteenth-century 
work. 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEN SCRIBES 
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II. DisTRIBUTION OF THE HAnpDs. 


Folia. 
1 recto to 16 verso ves ... Primus 
17 r. to 31 r. with 2} lines of 3 v. ... Secundus 
31 v. line 3 to i V. “ ... Tertius 
33 r. and v. ... Quartus 
34 r. to 37 V. ... Quintus 
38 r. to 42 ... Quartus 
42 v. to 48 v. ... Secundus 
49 r. to 64 Vv. soe .... Quartus 
65 r. to 76 v. ... Sextus 
77 1%. to 84 Vv. Septimus 
85 r. to g2 Vv. ... Sextus 
93 r. to 108 v. ... Octavus 
Iogr.to124v.... ... Nonus 
125 to 136 Vv. .... Decimus 
137r.to144v. ... ... Septimus 
145r.to16ov. ... ... Tertius 
161 r, and v. 


III. Division oF THE Books OF THE DECADE. 


XXI Fol. 1 recto to 17 verso, infra medium. 
XXII Fol. 17 v. inf. med. to 36 r. 
XXIII ‘Fol. 36 r. ad fin. to 51 r. inf. med. 
XXIV Fol. 51 r. inf. med. to 65 r. ad fin. 
XXV Fol. 65 r. ad fin. to 81 r. circa med. 
XXVI Fol. 81 r. circa med. to 97 v. inf. med. 
XXVII__ Fol. 97 v. inf. med. to 116 r. supra med. 
XXVIII Fol. 116 r. sup. med. to 128 v. init. 
XXIX 128 v. init. to 147 v. init. 
XXX Fol. 147 v. init. to 160 v. 

and Fol. 161 r. and v. 


The habits of these scribes, especially their willingness to erase, and the size 
and shape of the marks they made below a line to indicate that a letter should be 
deleted, vary somewhat, and account must be taken of this in assigning any correc- 
tions to them. Each of them, of course, enjoys the name of N for his portion of the 
codex, and in accordance with our practice (as stated in our Sigla to each volume) 
N? for any corrections which he has obviously made himself. 

From this team of writers we turn to the superintendent of the scriptorium, who 
applied the first systematic correction to the manuscript, and whom we naturally 
call N*. Whether he is to be identified with any of the ten just enumerated it is diff- 
cult to say, because he rarely adds more than a letter and most often confines him- 

self to putting a solid round dot underneath letters which he thinks superfluous. If he 
is to be identified with any ofthe ten, I think Quartus is the likeliest candidate for the 
honour, especially as he took the largest share of the first writing ; but I do not feel 
that I have gathered enough evidence to be sure. The important point is his 
method of correction, mainly by adding round dots for deletion, not very large, but, 
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on the other hand, quite definite and not minute, not such as we shall find are used 
by N4. 

A good example is on the photograph of Fol. 98 v. 1. 17, where voluntate is corrected to voluisse 
by N2, and on the same page, |. 8 from the bottom, necto is corrected into tecto, and in the same line 
termam into tervam, On the photograph of Fol. 159 r. 1. 7 from below, the word argentum is 
deleted by his dots, and (one line from below) processit is altered into processiset, and in the last line 
temove into tempore, where two hands have been at work ; but one at least of them was prior to N4, 

N? seems to have had before him a text of the Puteanean family, very likely no 
other than that used by N and closely akin to, if not identical with, that which gave 
rise to the Agennensis; but quite innocent of any Spirensian readings. On every 
page Luchs’ arbitrary way of calling all corrections the work of his “ Z ” has put down 
to a Spirensian source a mass of changes which are not Spirensian at all, but 
merely come from the Puteanean text, which had been miswritten by the first hand 
and was corrected by N?. 

This corrector N? is a thirteenth-century hand, a manus Gothica—so I learn from 
my kind preceptor, Professor E. Rostagno (the Director of the Laurentian Library)— 
using light brown ink and for his (rare) insertions a full caret (A). Typical speci- 
mens of his writing are occupavit Asdrubal (on Fol. 86 v. marg.) and another insertion 
near the middle of 95 r. amisse . . . bello. Occasionally when there are several 
letters or words that need to be deleted he puts beneath them a long continuous line, 
not very straightly drawn (though this may be another’ corrector of much the same 
date). 

N? is a person with authority who does not scruple to make a definite change in 
the text, whether by dots or by adding a letter, though he rarely adds more than one or 
two. Seeing that his contributions are of this limited kind, it is not easy to be sure 
of distinguishing him from some of the later hands; but he is always distinct from 
N*, save in the cases of light dots mentioned below. 


Thus, on Fol. 113 v. 1. 9 the correction of ferentanum into fertanum is certainly not to be 
attributed to N*; the dots below the -ven- are too solid and the -r- above the line is too large. 
Contrast the dots, for example, with the tiny stroke beneath the -s- of exercitus which is characteristic 
of N4. Similarly on Fol. 97 v., in the fourth line before the end of Book xxvi, the correction of datum 
into elatum is certainly not from N*, who does not make his / in that way, but probably from N?. 
But the dots, since they are very black, may have been enlarged by N’. Other examples of N?’s 
corrections are glorie instead of grorie in Fol. 114 r. 1. 8; sui instead of sum ibid. 1. 10; whereas in 
l. 21 sese instead of am, and in |. 22 ingredi instead of inaredi, are typical of N4’s writing ; though the 
marks beneath the letters for which ingredi is substituted may have been placed there by N2, who 
knew the word was wrong though he had no remedy to apply. 


In some of the cases where the correction consists merely of a small line or dot, 
neither of them very heavy, it is not possible to decide between N* and N?; but 
wherever there are two or three letters added N*’s delicate hand is easily recognized. 
No harm for practical purposes is done if, in any cases of doubt, we assign to N? 
rather than to N4 any corrections which merely restore the normal Puteanean text. 


A good example of the difference between the two styles is in xxviii. 15. 4 (Fol. 121 r. last line), 
where the true reading is pugna ita ut, for which N gives the corruption pugnauit. N® corrected this 
so far as to put a large round black dot underneath the first stroke of the wu, thus giving pugna ut 
(¢ of course had no dot in the thirteenth century); but N* added his fine light brown lines under 
pugnau in order to delete it, writing the word pugna separately, to the left above, and ita above the 


1 One other person who occasionally appears, mediate between the first hand and the Spirensian 
but too rarely to be worth a separate name, uses corrector, who has improved upon his deletion. 
just the same ink and a hand which Professor The inaccuracy involved in calling him N2 seems 
Rostagno attributes to the same period. His _ a less evil than to burden the list with another 
distinguishing feature is that he puts littlecurved number for a man who so rarely intervenes. 
strokes underneath letters to be deleted; for His only merit is that like the other N2 he draws 
instance, on Fol. ror v. 1. 6 from below (xxvii. our attention to what he did not understand. 

Il, 15), a passage which shows that he is inter- 
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-uit. A clear case of N® is on Fol. 151 v. in the last line but one, where N has corrupted crebro 
suspivitu into crebrosu spivitu merely by wrong division. This N? has tried to improve by a dot 
underneath the first w and substituting 0 above so as to give us crebroso spivitu. Then N® in the 
margin has written suspiritu (see below). 


The first Spirensian corrector I call N*%. The two places in the manuscript 
where his appearance is not open to doubt is in the margin on Fol. 96 r.; he adds 
there two or three lines of the text of Puteanus which had fallen out (e¢ capita. . . 
pugnassent); and he marks in the text the place for their insertion by the small 
sign w, which he regularly uses for this purpose. The same man added the first 
three lines and a half line (quam magna . .. certamine) of the long insertion in the 
margin of Fol. 98 v. (Book xxvii. 2. 12-3. 7), of which Plate A is a photograph. 

To N® belong a small number of corrections which are clearly or probably 
derived from a Spirensian source ; but which in one respect or another do not show 
the unmistakable characteristics of N4. N* uses an ink which sometimes one would 
call pink and sometimes bronze, and he is very much given to erasure. That is his 
chief distinction from N*, who never dreams of erasing anything. This is quite 
certain, because wherever a correction appears which contains even as much as two 
or three letters of N*’s well-marked hand the letters that are to be removed, if any, 
are always marked with a small dot or a small line beneath ; and where there is an 
erasure, if anything positive is added, it is always in the ink and hand of either an 
earlier (N', N? or N*) or some later corrector (N° or N”); see further below. 


One of N3’s most marked characteristics is the firmness of the first letter of the alphabet, which 
has a very definite and generally quite straight right-hand stroke. He is also inclined to curve 
slightly the back of his f (/) and to make its down stroke a little shorter than that of hiss (/). He 
is apt, as the lines show, to put a final s in the air and give it the curved (s) shape. Two 
abbreviations of which he is very fond are those for us and er, both of which may be seen in 
the third line of his insertion on Fol. 98 v. 


One Spirensian corrector for whom it is not easy to find a name because he 
seems! to be intermediate between N° and N* is a scribe who appears once only; 
but in an important supplement, namely in the greater part of the marginal note 
repairing the omission in Puteanus just mentioned, an omission which N reflects 
with all the rest of the family, near the beginning of Book xxvii. The photograph 
shows that though the first two or three lines of this were written by N*®, that 
corrector then handed over, or left, his work to be completed by someone else, of 
whom all one need say is that he belongs to the same century, namely the thirteenth, 
as N?, N? and N4. I think it best, therefore, to describe” him as N”. 

It will be convenient to dismiss the later persons (N°, N°, etc.) briefly forth- 
with. 

We may name as N° a corrector who rarely appears, with an angular, human- 
istic hand, and a dark brown or black ink quite different from that of N*, with solid 
dots; he avoids erasures. His is the restoration of suspivitw on Fol. 151 v. He 
marks its place for insertion in the text with the sign A. 

N® uses ink quite as black as N®, but is entirely unscrupulous as to erasures, 
which, in fact, he rather enjoys making. N® is particularly fond of re-writing N“’s 
modest improvements in heavier ink. For example, on Fol. 109 r. (1. 7 from below) 
abstulit has been corrected into apstulit, first by N* and then heavily by N°, who makes 


1 Almost certainly, but it is just conceivable and therefore it may cover any number ot 
that N3 and N~ drew from a Spirensian source persons, It must not, therefore, be used for a 
other than that used by N*; see Professor corrector whom we can distinguish from every 
Johnson’s remarks below, p. 198. In that case other and whose place we can nearly (if not 
N* might have been later than N%. quite) fix in the chronological succession. For 

2 The term N+ we reserve to denote a cor- this such a name as N*” seems, by algebraic 
rector of whom we feel completely uncertain; analogies, to be better fitted. 
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a different kind of f; and close by, the a in aut before gui has been marked for dele- 
tion by N* with a delicate line, which N® has altered into a heavy black dot. 

N® uses a smallish, rather angular and affected hand of the humanistic period, often over 
erasures. For example, in Fol. 96 r. 14 the words spem ullam, where he was probably re-writing N4. 
So 96 v. to evant aliaeque, first written above the line by N*, were erased and put into the text by N6; 
but his alterations are by no means always good, as on Fol. 52 v. (xxiv. 5. 5), where he inserts after 
tutoribus etiam the word interclusus without any apparent authority. 

N* uses very black ink and large writing, and on Fol. 156 v. he is responsible for 
the large letters with erasure by which the correct reading abominaremuy is now intro- 
duced, and for the absurd insertion of ii just below, and for the correction of 
obervent into aborvente. Contrast with this the modest style with which, just below, 
the correction evudievunt is introduced by N*. Yet Luchs assigns the first abo- to 
‘“‘f” and is silent as to the rest of the large writing. 

The same corrector is responsible for the stupid repetition of milibus after duobus milibus et 
guingentis (xxvii. 32. 10), Fol, tog v. 1. 8 from below. On Fol, 110 r. in the last line N? has, with 
equal stupidity, altered famam into formam, Both these changes Luchs gravely attributes to ‘‘L”, 
though the hand is totally different as well as the ink. This corrector, N?, seems to be the man 
responsible on Fol. 160 v. for consules an as well as for the hii consules. 

N®, if he is worth mention, may be identified as the author of the correction on 
159 v. |. 5, who makes a thus, a. 

It is a relief to turn from these worthless and destructive persons to the 
characteristics of the modest and tasteful scholar of the end of the thirteenth century 
whom I have called N*. For he possessed what for that date must be called a fine 
knowledge of Latin. I have worked through all his corrections and compared them 
with those of the other correctors, and after careful study, including a list of all 
possible cases in which his corrections might be criticized, I am completely con- 
vinced that he never made any change which did not appear to him to make both 
good Latin and good sense; and that his judgement of what was good Latin was 
only rarely wrong. 

This corrector, whose writing Rostagno ascribes definitely to the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, had in his mind always two objects. First, to give those 
who used the codex the benefit of the many superior readings which he had before 
him in his Spirensian text ; and secondly, not to obscure, much less injure, in any 
way, the origina! reading of the codex in which he was inserting these improvements. 
These two principles guided him thus: 

1. He never made an erasure. As I have already said, wherever an erasure 
appears in the codex, whether in connexion with one of his corrections or elsewhere, 
there is nearly always a trace of some other corrector’s hand and ink, either at the 
spot or near by. Where there is no such means of identifying the author of an 
erasure, we have in what follows the evidence of ‘t's quite intensely careful pro- 
cedure, which I think will be held strong enough to secure his acquittal in these 
cases of erasure pure and simple. 

2. N4 used always a small hand with every possible abbreviation so as to deface 
the surface of the vellum as little as possible. Notice, for example, his abbreviation 
of potius in 1. 11 of Fol. 98 v. and for mouere in 1. 17 of Fol. 159 r. (on this correction 
see further below). 

3. The dots or horizontal lines which he uses to imply that one letter or more 
should be removed from the text are always small and fine, so that sometimes it is 
hardly possible to be sure of them except with a magnifying glass (I used one 
throughout). For example’ in Fol. 160 v. |. 14 (xxx. 40. 10) the dots under the last 
three letters of decresse, for which he wished to follow his exemplar in substituting 
decretum (because he took the preceding ¢tvijus as the subject of wellent); and in? 
2 See Plate B. 


1 See Plate C. 
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Fol. 159 r. 1. g (xxx. 36. 8) the line under decem which he corrects to mille et 
ducentt. 

4. He uses as few of these dots and lines as possible, and he often prefers a 
small line to a dot because it will apply to more than one letter (the example from 
Fol. 159 r. l. 9 just quoted). 

5. Instead of the full caret (A) of which some of his predecessors had used a 
large form (A), he uses a single, small, inclined stroke at the right-hand foot of the 
letter after which his insertion is to come in. See, for example, on Fol. 159 r. 1. 7 the 
fine line by which missa is inserted and on Fol. 160 v. 1. 11 that for priove anno. These 
modest marks have often been covered over by other ink, as, for example, on? 
Fol. 98 v. 1. 11 the caret for potius and in the third line from the bottom the caret for 
unum and the caret for ab ipso in 1. 16, if that is his correction at all. 

6. Even this mark of insertion he likes to dispense with where the insertion is 
to be made between two words which are separated by a sufficiently long gap 
between the words in N’s text to make it certain that a word written exactly above 
the gap is meant to be there inserted. To avoid, however, dogmatizing where doubt 
might be felt, I have recorded? these cases with the same formula as I have used 
for the cases we shall notice under 8, saying that N‘ gives it ut secundam lectionem. 
For example, on Fol. 98 v. in the seventh line the word soctovumgue which is to come 
in after Romanorum has no caret to mark its place. So on Fol. 159 r. |. 17 from below 
I think Jegatis has been inserted without a caret by being put over a wide gap. 

7. These insertions N* regularly writes above the line, and he avoids a practice 
common among other correctors of writing on the same level with the line at its 
end a word or words which he wishes to insert at precisely that point. He prefers 
still to write them above the line to which they are to be added, or in the margin, 
with a small sign of three dots (.°.). To this general statement there are a small 
number of exceptions due to particularly difficult circumstances, which have forced 
him to abandon his usual habit in order to be clear. The only one which recurs is 
that he had no means of deleting the mark placed over a vowel to denote a following 
m or n, except by drawing a slight inclined stroke through the mark itself. For 
example, in xxvii. 4. 1, Fol. g8 v. 10, where N has written iniecevat, N*, wishing to 
delete the mark, draws a fine stroke through it; and in Fol. 100 r. 11 he changes 
gallia to gallia in the same way. 

8. An important method by which N* expresses a difference in his comment is 
that he frequently feels moved to give the reader the benefit of an alternative reading 
without instructing him to put it into the text. In this case he sometimes puts in 
front of it the sign ¢ (‘ uel’) and sometimes not. Thus in xxvi. 47. 1 for the phrase 
vivile sexus of N, N* gives above the -xus, as an alternative preceded by t, -cus, which 
of course is correct. But in these cases he leaves the original reading undotted, that 
is, without any indication that it is to be deleted. In xxviii. 41. 7 he gives as an 
alternative reading (or in our technical language ‘ ut secundam lectionem ’) isse¢, with S 
and other Spirensian authorities, for the zs est of Puteanus, which is right (see further 
below). Where, however, he is clearly of opinion that his new reading is right and the 
old reading is wrong, he indicates this as we have just seen. On Fol. 160 v. 1.8 lam 
inclined to think that the absence® of a caret under prouimcia and under que earlier in 
the same line implies that he made both these suggestions merely as alternatives with- 
out insisting upon them ; whereas two lines before he gives a caret for cupiditate, and 
three lines below he gives a caret for priove anno. And so he does in the fifth line 
from below for the insertion of annos, where his delicate caret will be found after 
aliquod before the capital L. I suspect that a small line which he put to mark the 

* See Plate A. part of ten years’ work I may have omitted the 


2 I hope I have been consistent in this; but it qualifying phrase. 
is possible that here and there in the earlier 3 See Plate C. 
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replacement of the d in aliquod by the ¢ which he has written above lies concealed 
under the ¢ of the agerent of N®. We have noted already that this word was not 
written by N‘; but the tiny caret after ¢vibunis indicates that N* had written some- 
thing which N® has erased in order to make way for his much larger writing. 
N* would have written it agét. 

9. He exercises a careful choice of the readings which he introduces, and by no 
means all the readings which we know from other sources were to be found in the 
Spirensian text are introduced by him. This appears especially plainly in the page 
where we still possess a fragment of what is agreed to be either the Spirensian 
manuscript itself or a very close copy of it (xxviii. 39. 16-41. 12), i.e. in the Munich 
folio called M by Luchs and S in our forthcoming edition of xxvi-xxx. It will be 
found in this passage that in a number of places in which the Spirensian text 
certainly differed from the Puteanean, N* is silent, and for very good reasons, 


namely that these Spirensian divergences were either wrong or quite unimportant. 
I have collected the actual figures of the changes in this sheet, and they indicate, 
more clearly than anything else can do, the nature of the work which N* set himself 
to carry out. 


VARIATIONS OF S FROM N; AND N*’s CoRRECTIONS (XXVIII. 39. 16-41. 12). 


(For the meaning of the signs on the vight see below ; meve variations of spelling like ciues 
and ciuis ave not included.) 


N S N* 
39. 16 uideretur uidetur sil. male 2b 
18 alia eis alii aliis sil. bene 3b 
in Capitolio in Capitolia solus sil. b. I 
Ig praeberi praebere sil. b. 3b 
om. ergo in singulos ergo in singulos b. 2a 
om. (sed praebetP) dari dari b. 2a 
dena milia decemilia decem milia Me 3a 
20 om. in senatum intro- in senatum intro- b. 2a 
ductae ductae 
21 Saguntinis sanguinis solus sil. b. I 
22 cum iter comiter comiter b. 2a 
deferre de rep. de de rep. de b. 2a 
scribendis scribentis solus sil. b. I 
40. 1 declaratum om. esse om. esse indiff. 4a 
esse 

2 aliter id id aliter sil. ind. 4b 
fieri finiri sil. b. 3b 
transportaret transportasset sil. ind. 4b 

(ut uidetur) 
acturum et acturum sil. ind. 4b 
aperte aferte solus. sil. b. I 

3 de integra re de integra re Africa de integra re m. 3a 

de Africa Africa 

4 certa iam iam certa sil, ind. 4b 

5 senatoremmo- senatorem qui stl. mM. 2b 

doqui 

6 ergo ego ego b. 2a 
opinionem opinationem solus stl. b. I 

(et sic in Sp. us- 
devat Rhenanus) 

7 om. adolescentes edolescentes b. 2a 
om, sane sane b. 2a 
appellant appellent appellent b. 2a 
om. non non b. 2a 
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8 crescentem 
9 consulatibus 


fastidius 
liberet 


et mea ratio 


IO esse 
om. (praebet 
apud P) 

quo 
auditum 
11 aliorum 
12 aemulationem 
13 iam uidendo 
(iam uiuen- 
do N?) 
negotia 
parca N (par- 
ta P) 
ignoscere 


rem p. 
uanam (uam 


om. 


2 uicto 
faceres 

3 incolum 
paenitebit 


Publi 
31 


om. 
eladium 
Italiae (-a N? 
uel. N*) 
exposueris 
(-pul- PN? 
uel N?) 
4-5 fatur astra (fa- 
tura est ab 
N?) 
6 paratam 
7 is est 
aliud 
accingeris 


00 


traieceris 
secuturum 
parati 
g in Italia 
om. 
1o altera_ ultra 
(alterutra 
N?) 
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S 


crescentes solus 
consularibus 


fastidium 

liberat solus 

(et sic in Sp. m- 
devat Rhenanus) 

aemulatio 


essem 
ad 


quod 
auditus solus 
aliquorum 
emulationes 
uidendo iam 


negata 
parata 


cognoscere 


re imperatorum 
tuam 


bono publico pro- 
ponam 

uicto uicto solus 

faceret 

incolumi 

penitebat (-bit S?) 
solus 

ont. 

nisi 


funerum tot 
cladium 
Italia 


expuleris 
futura est ab 


partam 
isset 

alium solus 
haec ingeris 


traiceris solus 
securum solus. 
patrati 

inita solus 
quam 
alterutra 


N* 
sil. 
consularibus (scv- 
bam N? sequens) 
fastidium 
sil. 


aemulatio wut sec. 
lect. 

stl. 


quod 

sil. 
aliquorum 
sil. 

iam uidendo 


negata 
parata 


cognoscere wt Sec. 
lect. 

sil. 

tuam 


bono publico pro- 
ponam 

sil, 

faceret 

incolumi 

sil. 


sil. 

nsi ubin postea ipse 
delewit 

funerum tot 

cladium 

sil. (scribam N? se- 
quens) 

sil. (scvibam se- 
quens) 


sil. 


sil. 

isset ut sec. lect. 

sil. 
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lect. 

sil. 

sil. 
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sil. 

quam 

sil. (scnnbam se- 
quens ) 
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N S N4 
nobis nobis nouis (wel N*) ut optime 5 
sec. lect. 
consuli consulibus consulibus (wel N*, 2a 
probante N*) 
II nam no nam nunc nam nunc b. 2a 
sufficiamur sufficiamus stl. (scribam N? se- 2a 
(-amus N?) quens ) 
prebendis prebendis sed ante sil. md. 4b 
sufficiamus 


In the fourth column Od(ene) and m(ale) denote the cases in which there is no 
doubt, and ought not to have been any doubt, as to which reading was right, 
indiff (eventey) means giving a reading which makes good sense and good grammar 
whether it be right or wrong. The fifth column denotes the category in the follow- 
ing summary to which the reading belongs. 


SumMMARY OF N*’s DECISIONS. 


1. Variations given by S alone, all wrong, all omitted by N* — 
2a. » rightly by S, accepted by N* ... 
2b. » rightly by but rejected by N* 
3a. Other variations given wrongly by S, but accepted by N 7 a 
3b. Variations given wrongly by S and rejected by N* on jan 
4a. » \by S which might accepted by N* 
4b. - * beright or wrong | rejected by N* -_ 8 
4c. »» __ wrongly by S, but accepted ut secunda lectto by N . 3 


5. Right reading i in N* not in S, though given by A’ and /K 


It will be seen, therefore, that out of 71 cases in which N* had to decide, his 
decision has been manifestly right in the classes 1, 2a, 3b and 5,in all 51 cases. His 
decision has been perfectly defensible, whether right or wrong, in ro other cases 
4a and b; and in 8 out of these the decision was in favour of not interfering with 
the text of his own manuscript because he did not think it necessary. One may 
therefore say that he was justified in 61 out of 71 decisions. In one more he 
secured a right reading where N and S gave a corruption. On the other hand in 2b, 
and in 3a, his decision we must say was wrong. In 4 cases he rejected a correction 
which he should have accepted, and in 3 cases he accepted a correction which he 
would have done well to reject. Of these 7, 2 were probably mere oversights. 
In 39. 16 he apparently did not notice the small additional curl to the d in N, which 
made widevetuy, not widetuy ; and in 41. 4, a passage already corrected by N?, he over- 
looked the miswriting of fatuva (for futura). In 1 of the other 5 cases (40. 5) he 
keeps the reading of N, which makes quite good Latin, though not such good sense 
as the reading of S. In 40. 1c he has mistakenly kept esse, taking it with recusantem 
instead of with what preceded, when essem is necessary. In the other 3 cases it may 
be said at once that a modern scholar would decide for the tradition of Puteanus 
rather than for that of Spirensis ; yet in every one of them the reading of Spirensis 
can be translated and is grammatically correct. It is not, therefore, at all 
surprising in view of the 30 cases (in this folio alone) in which his Spirensian 
authority had remedied slight or more often grave faults in the text of N (for 
example by restoring no less than 10 bad omissions) that his judgement inclined to 
accept the reading of Spirensis where he felt a doubt. In 3 cases (4c) his doubt 
was strong enough to lead him to give the Spirensian reading only as an alternative. 
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They can be translated (even his reading in c. 41. 7 non tsset ‘ Hannibal would not yet 
have departed’); but obviously not one of them is what Livy wrote. 

Thus we find in this folio the sum total of N*’s mistakes to be 7 cases out of 71, 
and all quite venial. Even if we assume that the 14 variations which appear in the 
Munich folio and in no other Spirensian source were not in the source which N* 
had before him in the thirteenth century, he would still have been justified in 50 out 
of 57. 

One or two more examples of N*’s contribution to the text of Livy, in places 
where other Spirensian sources give no help, may be added. The most interesting is 
the correction which will be seen in! Fol. 159 r., just in the middle of the page (xxx. 
36. 11). For this we have reason to be grateful, since N‘* has preserved, I believe, 
two words of Livy (a whole line of Puteanus), wictoriae fyuctum, to which finite bells 
famam is in apposition—a fullness of expression which is almost precisely paralleled 
IN xxvii. 45. 5 (gloriae ex ve bene gesta partae fructum prope omnem latuvos) and xxviil. 
41. 8 (sz egvegiam istam palmam belli Punici patrati petis). As I suggested in the paper 
to the Cambridge Philological Society, quoted at the outset, I believe that the word 
moueve is N*’s exact copy of what, in his Spirensian exemplar, was a corruption of 
uictoviae possibly written in an abbreviated form. In a slightly angular hand the 
letters wzcto- (or utcrve?), if in any way blotted, might easily be read as moue-, 
and the cross of the -t- might be taken for the superscript siglum J for ey even if that 
were not there. What N‘ wrote is without doubt mon’e (i.e. mouere), and that, equally 
without doubt, does not make good prose Latin. I believe, however, that N* took it 
as depending on the word uentuv1, meaning ‘about to come in order to disturb’ (for 
his own purposes, in order to transfer to himself?); and that he took adpavatum as a 
single word. After he had rescued so much of Livy from the carelessness of 
Puteanus, one may well suppose that he felt hesitation in discarding altogether this 
unrecorded phrase which his Spirensian exemplar gave him. Observe further that 
in xxvil. 13. 10 he has alone preserved the word aliunde before esset, an excellent 
addition.® 

Finally note a change which N* began and then abandoned in xxviii. 41. 3 (see 
above), which is especially interesting because in it we can see him actually at work. 
The Spirensian corruption of s¢ into misz is, at first sight, plausible; but after N* had 
begun to insert it by writing ”, he looked at the sentence again and saw that the sz of 
N was right. Accordingly he threw sand on his own insertion and obscured it as far 
as he could without use of the knife, a barbarism to which he never stooped. 

R. S. Conway. 


St. ALBANS, 


1 Plate B. 3 It is written by an abbreviation which Luchs 
2 Cf. Ter. Andry. 921; Cic. Very. Act, II. i, read as alid, but which Rostagno confirmed 
§ 116 i; Of. 3. 19. 76; Att. 1. 12. 1; Liv. mein interpreting as aliunde, 
XXXV, 13. 5. 
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A TEST OF THE SPIRENSIAN SOURCES OF LIVY’S 
TEXT IN BOOKS XXVI-XXX. 


It may be of interest to supplement the latter part of Professor Conway’s 
article by a note applying the same standards to estimating the value of the other 
sources on which (together with Rhenanus’ incomplete record) we have to rely for 
our knowledge of the Spirensian tradition. Apart from ‘ZL’ and Havl. 2684 (which 
is Spirensian only from xxix. 3. 15 to xxx. 21. 12) Luchs used for this purpose three 
partially Spirensian sources: (a) the one fourteenth-century and four fifteenth- 
century MSS whose archetype he called ‘FR’ (to be called © in the Oxford Text) 
(b) V, the fifteenth-century Vat. Pal. 876, and (c) the fifteenth-century Flor. Laur. 
Ixxxix. inf, 1. The last mentioned may be dismissed as practically valueless and as 
supplying little more than new corruptions from an unusually contaminated inter- 
mediary. In addition to these detertores Luchs used the Agennensis (Harl. 2493), but 
only for the Spirensian supplement in Book xxvi (where the omission in N is not 
supplied by any corrector) and for the last part of Book xxx (where A like N con- 
tains a supplement). He did not deal at all with the Spirensian textual correctors 
in A. The importance of these was realized by Professor Walters,! who found that 
there were two (or perhaps three) contemporary fourteenth-century hands respon- 
sible for Spirensian correctors in A, and that the supplements in Books xxvi and 
XXvii were added by yet another scribe of the same period. I have found it difficult 
always to distinguish one of these textual Spirensian correctors from another, but 
they can all clearly be differentiated from the corrections of Laurentius Valla and 
others who made their contributions in the following century (A5, A*). The 
majority of the Spirensian corrections come from one hand, A’,? and A’ is clearly 
responsible for all the Spirensian corrections made in the chapters of Book xxviii 
which are covered by the Munich folio (S). A” had not the gentlemanly habits 
of N*; he not seldom made an untidy mess and he did not shun the barbarism 
mentioned on the final page of Professor Conway’s article. 

I give below a comparison of the readings of N* in the passage xxviii. 39. 16—- 
41. 12 with those of A’ and also of V and of the two British Museum members 
(Burney 198 and Harl. 2781) of the family of 8. These two MSS (which we call J 
and K) are excellent representatives of their group; and the four sources A’, V, J], K 
provide important evidence in addition to that of N*. They are here tested briefly 
in the light of their relation to S. 

I. Of the 71 places set out in Professor Conway’s article (70 differences between 
S and N) there are 39 in which there is complete agreement between N*, A’, V, J 
and K. This agreement occurs (i) in the 14 places where incorrect readings are 
given by S alone (marked S solus by Professor Conway above and classified under 
the category I ; in 2 of these we have Rhenanus’ testimony that his Spivensis contained 
the same corruption): (ii) in 25 further places where N*A’ V/K all rightly accept 
the reading of S. I note in passing that in 3 of these (40. 6 ego, 41. 3 fumerum tot, 
41. 11 suffictamus) A had rightly got the reading which appears in S where N had 
sinned, and A’ was therefore rightly silent. These 25 places all have 2a against 

1 See C.Q. XI. No. 3, pp. 155-56. latter have already been named by Professor 

2 The terminology is unsatisfactory, since A’, Walters, they acquire a not wholly deserved 
A®, A® (the Spirensian correctors) are earlier in priority in nomenclature. 
date than Av (Valla), A®, A®; but since the 
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them in Professor Conway's table above, and they include all the passages so listed, 


with the exception of the 5 places mentioned first in my table below. 


II. The remaining 32 places are arranged here under the headings in which 
they were classified for N*. The category to which N*’s reading belongs is men- 
tioned first, while on the right of each note the abbreviations b. m. ind. (bene, male, 
indifferenter) and the figures 2a, 2b, etc. are used to apply to A’ in the same way as 


they were applied to N* in Professor Conway’s article. 


Thus 2a=A’ rightly accepts the reading of S. 
2b=A‘ wrongly rejects 
3a= A’ wrongly accepts», 
3b=A’ rightly rejects 
4a=A7 rightly or wrongly accepts ‘the oe of S. 
4b=A7 rightly or wrongly rejects 
5 =A’ rightly gives a reading neither in S nor in AN. 


The figure 6 introduces a new category : ‘an indifferent or poor variant not in S 


or A or N.’ The reading placed first is that of S, whether right or wrong. 


Comments on A7's 


Where N* belongs to 2a: Choice. 
39. 20 in senatum introductae om. AN: stl. A’ mM. 
40. 4 ad SN*V]K: om.N: apud A: sil, A’ ind. 
40. I —— SN*V]: parca AN: parta A’K ind. 
41.1 no publico proponam SN*: om. AN: bono ‘ab 
lico praeponam A’V/K b. 
41. Ir nam nunc SN‘*A’/K; nam non AN: non ante V b. 
Where N* belongs to 2b : 
39. 16 uidetur SV]K: uideretur AN: sil. N*A’ m. 
40.5 modo quiSV/JK: qui AN: stl. N*A’ m. 
40.10 essem S/KA ipse: esse NV (sil. N*): sil. A? b. 
41. 4-5 futura est ab SA7V/K: fatura est ab N? (sil. N*): 
fatur astra A ? (evasum) N b. 
Where N* belongs to 3a: 
39. 19 decem milia SN*V]K: dena milia AN: stl, A’ b. 
40.3 re Africa SN*V: rede Africa AN/JK: sil. A? b. 


40. 13 uidendo iam SV: iam uidendo NN‘: uiuendo iam 


JK: iam uiuendo AN?: sil. A? b. 
Where N* belongs to 3b : 
39. 18 aliialiisSV/K: aliaeis AN: sil. N*A’ b. 
39. 19 praebere SVJ: praeberi ANK: sil. N*A” 
40.2 finiri SVJK: fleri AN: stl. N*A’ b. 
rem (sed re S) imperatorum SV]/K: rem ~.AN: sil. 
N*A? 
41.3 om. PubliSVJK: praebent AN : sil. N*A’ b. 
41.3 nisi SV/K: si A ? (evasum) N et N*: ni A? im vas. m. 
Where N‘* belongs to 4a: 
40.1 om.esse SN4V]K: praebent AN: sil, A’ ind. 
40.11 aliquorum SN*VJK: aliorum AN: sil. A? ind. 
Where N* belongs to 4b: 
40.2 idaliter SV/K: aliterid AN: sil. N*A‘™ ind. 
40, 2 transportasset ?SVjJ: transportaret ANK: sil, 
N4A? ind. 
40.2 etacturum SV/JK: acturum AN: sil, N*A’ ind. 
40.4 iamcertaSV/K: certaiam AN: sil. N*A’ ind. 
40.12 emulationes SA’7VJK: emulationem AN: sil. N* ind. 
41.6 partam SV/K: paratam AN: sil. N*A’ ind. 
41.8 patratiS; parati ANV: stl. N*: peracti A’/K m. 
41. II prebendis (ante suff-) SVJK: (post suff-) AN: stl. 
N*A ind. 
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Comments on 
Where N* belongs to 4c: Choice, ' 
41.1 cognoscere SA’ fA ut s.l.): ignoscere ANK m. 3a 
41.7 isset S(N* ut s.l.)V : is est ANTE stl, A? b. 3b 
41.8 haec ingeris S(N* ut s.l.)V: accingeris ANJK: 
sil. b. 5b 
Where N* belongs to 5: 
41.10 nobis SAN: uobis V: nouis N*A7/K b. 5 
N.B.—The only additional variant offered by A’ in these chapters is as follows: 
41.2 isse SANV: ire m. 6 


From the above 32 places (in addition to the 39 first mentioned but not quoted) 
it is easy to classify the readings of V and J and K as well as those of A’? and N4. 

The following table gives the complete result of the relation of the five 
authorities to the categories mentioned. 

[The figures in brackets at the bottom line of the four colums to the right are 
explained in the last paragraph of this article. ] 


Class. Né A? | V J K 
I 14 14 14 14 14 
2a 30 29 31 34 33 


(of which 4 readings 
were already in A) 


2b 4 3 I O O 

3a 3 2 II 8 6 

3b 6 10 Oo 4 6 

4a 2 8 

4b 8 9 I Oo I 

4 I I+ ie) I I 

6 O 2( +1) 4(+15°) | 1(+10?) | 2(4+12?) 
71 71 71 71 71 


In 54 places out of 71 (i.e. in classes 1, 2a, 3b, and 5) A? made acorrect decision, 
though in view of his methods elsewhere it would be rash to give him credit for 
marked discrimination in all of the 28 places (out of the 54) where his correct 
decision depends merely on his silence about the Spirensian reading. In 11 further 
places (i.e. in classes 4a, 4b, and 1 of the 2 classified under 6) his decision is 
perfectly defensible. It may be said, therefore, that A? is justified in 65 places out of 
71. The quantity of places where the choice was definitely wrong (classes 2b and 
3a) is less for A’ than for N*, but a glance at the quality of their respective mistakes 
will show at once that A’ was without the discrimination of the thirteenth-century 
corrector of N. Thus while in 2 of the places—3g9. 16 and 40. 5—where A’ rejects a 
correction which he should have accepted (class 2b) Professor Conway’s comments on 
N‘ apply equally to A’, in the third case, at 39. 20, A’ failed to add tm senatum intvoductae 
and so left the passage as nonsense ; for without the addition the following auditaeque 
was unintelligible. Twice A’ accepts from his Spirensian source a variant which 
he ought to have rejected (class 3a). In 41. 1 he wrongly alters tgnoscere to cognoscere 
(which N* had wisely given only as an alternative reading), and in § 3 of the same 
chapter he wrongly gives s¢ for mt, a reading which Professor Conway has shown to have 
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been deliberately rejected by N*, who at first sight might have thought it plausible. 
Again (besides the reading ovis in 41.10 which A’ rightly gives with N4 and /K and 
which is placed in class 5) there are 3 places (class 6) where A’ corrects his text toa 
reading not in S; one (parta in 40. 13) may be called ‘ ind.’: but in pervacts in 41. 8, A” 
offers an inferior reading which is clearly not what Livy wrote, and the same applies 
to tve for isse in 41. 2 (the last-mentioned reading was not counted among the 
71 passages, since neither S nor N* had offered the variant). Taken on their own, 
these three readings might be thought to indicate merely attempts at emendation on 
the part of A’, but the evidence of /K here and in a number of other passages which 
I have collected! makes it clear to me that the Spirensian source, to which A’ (and 
his confréres A® and A®) had access, was already contaminated with readings not to 
be found in S itself or in the source used by N*. It is clear that there was a fairly 
close affinity between 0 (the parent of ]/K) and the source of the Spirensian correc- 
tions of A, though it is certain that neither was derived from the other and that A”’s 
source contained much fewer late variants than did @. Yet though this source of A’ 
included readings which were not ‘ pure Spirensian,’ it also contained much that 
represented accurately the best elements in the pure Spirensian tradition, and we 
cannot afford to neglect it as Luchs did. The special value of A’ cannot be judged 
adequately from the passage which has been considered above, but from the notes in 
Volume IV of the Oxford text of Livy it will be seen that A”s readings are im- 
portant for two reasons especially. Firstly his exemplar contained a great number 
of good Spirensian readings which were corrupted or altered by 9 but correctly 
copied by A’. Secondly, though A’ was less consistently reliable and less dis- 
criminating than N‘, he was more lavish in his corrections.2_ Though occasionally 
making a careless omission (as in xxviii. 39. 20 quoted above), he differs usually 
from N* by his willingness to insert even unnecessary alterations. Occasionally, 
too, A’ is the only extant authority for a Spirensian reading. 

But both N4 and A’ were of course concerned in the task of offering us what 
they thought to be the best reading. If we wish to discover what S wrote, their 
evidence alone is inadequate. They not only frequently avoided errors in S 
(cf. classes 1 and 3b) but also frequently made no mention of a Spirensian variant 
when their own MS (A or N) appeared to give a better or at least an equally good 
reading (cf. class 4b). It is for this reason that the traditions of V and 90 are 
valuable. The table of the places where the various authorities agree with S, 
whether S was right or wrong (i.e. in classes 2a, 3a, 4a), shows that whereas N* gives 
us 35 examples of such agreement and A’ only 32 examples, there are 51 in V and /, 
and 47 in K. It is to be noticed that V has no variants classified under 3b, i.e. on 
no occasion in this passage does he abandon the Spirensian reading when that read- 
ing is wrong (except in the 14 places where all five authorities reject S*). Of the two 
representatives of 9, it will be seen (from classes 3b and 3a) that K is the most inde- 
pendent. The scribe who wrote this MS was something of a scholar, and there are 
a considerable number of passages in which K departs from 9 in order to seek for 
sense. (Of more or less untranslatable readings in the 71 places K gives us 4, J 6, 
and V 11.) 

Yet though V and © help us more than N* and A’ to find the faults of S, we 
must not forget that they each contain a number of further errors that are absent 
from the Munich folio, from the Puteanean tradition, and from N* and A’. V is 


1 These will appear in the critical notes ofthe good reasons) silent. 
forthcoming Vol. IV of the text of Livy. 3 It might of course be conjectured that these 


2 This is hardly true in the passage which we _fourteen errors were not existent in the branch 
have considered, but a glance at our notes in ofthe Spirensian tradition which our five authori- 
e.g. Book xxvii. will show how often A’ givesa __ ties used. 

Spirensian correction where N* is (usually for 
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stocked with a vast number of mistakes, and 9 offered a tradition which contained 
many late variants demonstrably not Spirensian. For this reason I have added in 
the last line (class 6) of the columns of the table applying to A’, V, J, K figures in 
brackets indicating the number of additional (i.e. non-Spirensian in addition to the 
71 places of the table) variants given by these authorities in the short passage under 
consideration. (Mere spelling variants are not included, and a query is put against 
the figure in the case of VJK, since I have no complete record of all their readings.) 
Even where V and @ are in agreement in an error, the error does not necessarily go 
back to S. It is fortunate, therefore, that apart from Rhenanus’ record we have not 
to rely only on these MSS for our knowledge of the Spirensian tradition (indispen- 
sable as they are for this purpose) in the rest of Books xxvi-xxx, where no Munich 
folio exists to help us. N‘ and A’ not only contain fewer of the mistakes of S than 
do these deterioves in which Luchs placed rather too much faith, but they are also 
much freer from later corruptions, and help us considerably to a better knowledge of 
what we have called the uncorrupted part of the Spirensian tradition. 
S. K. Jounson. 
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MISCELLANEA—X. 


1. hk. Hevm. 82: 


Tov veoOnrAEav ayxaAwpnv M 
Tov TOTe veoOnXéos GyKaXdov xp. 


When in the last number of this Quarterly I mentioned that the real reading of 
M was ayxaAwpyv and not -wp7s, I still could not account for the word. It caught 
the notice of editors from the first publication of M. Ilgen adopted the accusatives 
(veoOnréa vAnv), Hermann like Herr Radermacher took from -wpnv and 
put it in the place of dAns. 

"Ayxadwpjv suggested a real word, perhaps owing to the association of #aArwpy, 
éArwpy, etc., but the difficulty of producing ayxaAwpyv is insuperable. After forty 
years’ contemplation I see that the original was ayxdAw dpnyv, ‘the new-grown bloom 
with his arm.’ This reading is at least as good as the other; it dispenses with one 
genitive; dyxdéAw (dm. Aey., masc. or neut.?) ceases to mean ‘ bundle’ and means 
‘arm,’ like the sister word dyxéAn; (the transition of course is gentle, and may be 
seen in dyxaXis, and in papyri the word, still in the ambiguous oblique cases, = décpat, 
eg. P. Oxy. 935, 18 9 peradopa twv ayxadwv evfews aro Tov matpos); dpa is 
a better word than vAn, and in the concrete (=démdpa) occurs in Xen. Hell. II. 1. 1, 
‘Euripides Phoen. 786 (apas, not apas). Aéav is a metaplasm which makes us 
think of Syynrpav: or after GéAcos adeAcos Aesch. Suppl. 874 we may posit a nom. 

The process by which dyxdAw wpnv became ayxaAwpyv experts will name by 
words beginning hapl- or lip-. I should prefer to call it coalescence, but which 
omega swallowed the other we shall know when we learn which lambda BadAw shed 
to become Bardo. 


2. The usage known as tmesis, or separation of verb and preposition, frequent 
in epos, is adequately treated in Kiihner-Gerth, I. p. 530, sq. Monro, who held that 
silence was golden, is scanty (H.G.§ 176). Its occurrences are not always noticed ; 
at least two passages have not been assigned to it. 

The simple case where the preposition and verb though apart occur in their 
natural order needs no illustration. Sometimes, however, the preposition follows the 
verb. This, as K.-G. observe, is much rarer, and they quote five cases. I give some 
types: dao ravras Eraipovs B 174, Sim. 534, A 114, v 340; Exe 
dX 84, sim. o 1, w 20; 7’ aro Sdxpv rapewv 5 198, sim. ib. 223; ax’ 
dpporépovs Oarpovs M 459, sim. O 537, Il 587; tro yvia Il 805, 
sim. 2 30, ¥ 536, + 6, Certamen 87. Or the verb and the preposition are farther off, 
Once yap ér’ Ex’ GAyed Te Grovaxds te B 39, Gpoe Sevrepov 
atris y 161. 

Now in the hymn to Hermes line 48 

dia. vata Sia pevoio xeAwvns 
the two é:a with different cases have given offence, and produced compound adjectives 
(xparapivolo). Herr Radermacher it is true takes no offence, but the writer in the 
text of 1911 printed xara for the former dia. With the help of tmesis we may save 
the text; did =Scarepyvas, after which will offend no one. For 
the same preposition inverted cf. tva réyy Sia macavy P 522, and for the compound 
verb Manetho A fotel. II. 106 literally, tropically Attic writers (spelt rep- or wep-). 
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Reversed tmeses (as we may call them) which stretch into mm second line are 
not common, but occur h. A poll. 250, 1 and 290, 1 : 


npev door ricpav éxover 
dao. Evpwrnv te kat dudipirovs xara vycous, 
With the direct or simple tmesis the hang-over is common enough, e.g. ® 453 ovv 
pev Oy’ nreiAnoe wédas kal yeipas 197 dooa of Kare 
te Bapeion vicavto Xivy, where difficulties were caused in antiquity. 
Now at r+ 232 the lines 
Tov d€ evonoa xpoi ovyaddevta 
oldv Te Kata 
yielding unexceptionable sense without «dra, have given rise to much false inter- 
pretation and worse emendation owing to the presence of that preposition. For. 
emendations I refer the reader to the commentary of Bérard, for the interpretations 
(which put a wonderful sense upon xdra) to the older editions. Read événca xara, 
i.e. xatevénoa, and each word has its proper sense. Karavoeiv'is unhomeric, but 
occurs in Hesiod OD 484 apyadéos xara I do not gather 
from Rzach’s edition if the Hesiodic MSS. have xara or xara, but their reading 
is negligible. Cf. K 440 and passim in Homer. 


3. h. Herm. 159: 

AaPBovra xp. 

Tucker justly saw that dépovra here was expletive, ‘ you will off and be a brigand,’ 
but Aa8dvra was an obstacle both to this sense and to the other meaning of ¢épovra 
abs. ‘raiding.’ L. and S. state that the participle AaPov ‘is often seemingly 
pleonastic,’ but their examples will not bear examination. If we resort to a mild 
metathesis of AaBwr, viz. Badwv (of which the same lexicon says ‘it is often added 
almost as an expletive’), we get a synonym of ¢épovra; cf. Epictetus II. 20. 10 
Badrov xdidevde, IV. 10. 29 Ti odv od péyxw Badwv; the one word therefore confirms 
the other. 


4. Theognis 962: 
GAAns &) Kpyvyns miopas 7 
I owe an apology to Mr. A. W. Gomme, who reminds me that in C.R. 1933, 53, 
he took this line in the sense that I do. I congratulate myself on the coincidence. 
On several sides I am informed that Propertius II. 23. 1 makes no sense as I quoted 


it, and that it runs" 
cui fugienda fuit indocti semita vulgi 


according to the correction of Professor Housman. Voztla gus est fast. 


5. Hesiod, Theog. 48: 
apxopevai ipvovor Geai Aryyouvrai 

Three MSS. are said to read Ajyovor, but dpyopevar obviously demands Axjyouvras, 
Some have been led to condemn the whole line! Rather than this read wéjs, and 
regale yourself with a spondaic ending. H. Dem. 494 has the contracted and the 
uncontracted form in consecutive lines, and djs appears in h. Apoll. 20, a document 
as old as the Theogony. 


6. Athenaeus 14c: 6. . . Anpddoxos “Apeos ’Adpodirns cvvovciay ov dia 
7d Oat 7d avTo’s Tapavopwv opewv. For the last 
word épywv Kaibel, who even put it in his text. Obviously op<ef>cuv. 
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7. tb. 467D Dionysius év Zwfovoy [C.A.F. II. 427 Kock]: 
baa éoriv OnpixAciwv KadAov 
tpixorvAan, Sivos peyas 


For yéiva: in v. 2 xorvAae Meineke, xipBar Kock. In the paragraph immediately 
before this Athenaeus treats of the vessel called [vada or T'véAa. Read therefore for 
yivar yvddar. The form yvddas, printed by Kaibel in his lemma, appears to be an 
inference from the Doric fem. yvdAav. The inscription formerly quoted by L. and S. 


is ambiguous. 


8. ib. 6574 Eupolis Xpvo yéve: fr. 281 [C.A.F. I. 335 Kock]: 
ovK GAX’ €Bvov Evdov Onoria 
kat para Kadyv. 
So Kock prints (his own conjecture), but the more conscientious Kaibel 
SeAgdaxa Onoria 
from which there is no one who would not make vw8év. This was before Kock, who 


in a marvellous note says ‘correxit Meinekius, cuius neque SéAgaxa vwddy (vwdol 
enim sunt senes) neque SéA¢ax, oS, cuiquam probabuntur.’ So teeth go, they do not 
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THE STRUCTURAL UNITY OF THE PROTAGORAS. 


To speak of ‘the real subject’ or ‘the primary aim’ of a Platonic dialogue 
usually means to magnify one aspect of it at the expense of other aspects as 
important. Such is not my intention, It is quite clear, however, without prejudice 
to the philosophic value of any of the topics discussed, that the Protagovas is an attack 
upon the sophists as represented by Protagoras, the greatest of them. Hippias and 
Prodicus are present and some of the great man’s glory is reflected upon them; they 
are also no doubt to some extent implicated in his defeat, though they seem quite 
unaware of the fact. 

The relevance of most scenes of the dialogue to this attack on Protagoras is 
obvious, and has often been pointed out: the introductory conversation with Hippo- 
crates, the sophist’s own encomium of his profession, the question as to whether 
virtue can be taught, the great sophistical speech on the creation of man, even the 
Simonides interlude wherein Socrates outsophisticates the sophists and gives us an 
example of the best we can expect when a sophist is master of the feast,? the 
discussion on method which leads to the quarrel and the intervention of the others, 
all these have their place in an attack upon sophists, and all of them very definitely 
apply to Protagoras himself, and to the others in varying degrees. There remain 
two scenes, however, the direct relevance of which in a critique of Protagoras’ aims 
and methods do not seem to have been fully understood, namely the problem of the 
unity of virtue, and the ‘ hedonistic calculus.’ My contention is that these too are 
quite in place in a discussion with Protagoras, and indeed that they concern him 
more intimately than the others. There is no reason to suppose, for example, that 
Hippias, who claimed to know and to teach everything, would have been particularly 
affected by the unity of virtue, or that he would have denied, as Protagoras does, that 
pleasure and good are identical. 

It is near the beginning of the discussion, when pressed to define exactly what 
it is that he professes to teach, that Protagoras makes a distinction between himself 
and others which is of the first importance, and which, rightly interpreted, will show 
why he, rather than they, is concerned to deny the unity of virtue. He says (318d): 


‘Others treat young men badly for, just as they are escaping from arts and 
crafts (réxvas), they lead them back against their will, by teaching them arithmetic 
and astronomy and geometry and music—and he glanced at Hippias the while—but if he 
comes to me he will learn nothing but that for which he came . . .’ 


and then goes on to explain that his speciality is the right management of household 
and state. But, unlike Plato, he does not believe that training in mathematics is of 
any value for the attainment of statesmanship. Indeed he can hardly be said to have 
any conception of science at all, since he classes the mathematical sciences on a par 
with ordinary handicraft.* It is interesting to find him looking at Hippias while 
1 Cp. the discussion as to the real subject of Die Platonische Schriften, 1-36. 
the Republic in Proclus (In Remp. I 7-11, Kroll). 4 They must clearly be included under évrexvos 
There is at least as much doubt as to the ‘real codia (321D) which provides men with the neces- 


subject’ of the Phaedrus, the Sophist, the Politicus, sities of life. Protagoras classes rohitixh codia 
not to mention the Hippias Major, and others. as something higher, which comes from Zeus, as 


2 What Plato himself thinks of this discussion the former came from Prometheus. That is, he 
on Simonides is clearly shown in 347b ff. 


has no notion of science except a purely utili- 


3 For discussions of these parts of the dialogue 
see A. E. Taylor, Plato, the Man and his Work, 
234-262 ; Wilamowitz, Platon I, 140-154; Ritter, 
Platon I, 308-340; and especially Friedlander, 


tarian one. To Plato there was a higher concep- 
tion of science (see Rep. vii, especially 326c-328a) 
and upon this real statesmanship must be based 
(Rep. v-vii and Laws xii, 960 to the end). 
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saying this, and we know that the latter did teach everything from weaving to 
mathematics; but this reference to Hippias should not blind us to the fact that the 
four sciences which he here definitely rejects, arithmetic, astronomy, geometry and 
music, are identical, but for the natural omission of stereometry, with the propaedeutic 
studies of the Republic. We know that Plato believed these sciences essential to 
any true understanding of government, and we naturally expect to find the divorce 
between science and politics refuted, which is what the rest of the dialogue pro- 
ceeds to do. 

As a first step towards the unity of virtue as knowledge, Socrates expresses his 
doubts whether political excellence, and then virtue as a whole, can be taught, and 
gives well-known reasons for his doubt, in answer to which Protagoras makes the 
gorgeous speech containing the myth, which leaves the dilemma exactly as it was 
before.? But in the course of it he makes clear that political excellence is essentially 
a matter of justice, moderation and piety.* These are the true man’s virtues, these 
are what he professes to teach, and they are explicitly contrasted with others which 
he does not teach. The absence of wisdom is conspicuous, and must be deliberate 
on Plato’s part, just as scientific training is rejected above.® 

We know such a differentiation between ‘manly virtues’ and others is to Plato 
an impossible one, and it is therefore but natural that Socrates should now bring up 
the ‘little matter’ of the unity of virtue. It is also clear why Protagoras must 
oppose the unification of all virtues, because, if it should be proved, the distinction 
he made between such virtues as he teaches and such as he does not would fall to 
the ground, and inter alia he would be wrong in rejecting the mathematical sciences, 
while Hippias (and Plato) would be right.® 

It is not relevant to our purpose to examine the value of the arguments by 
which Protagoras is made to agree more and more unwillingly that wisdom and self- 
control are the same, and that piety is at least very like them. While the further 
identity of justice and self-control is being discussed he makes an able and typical, if 
somewhat irrelevant, speech on the relativity of all good, which is followed by the 
quarrel on method, a subject of which the importance is stressed by the intervention 
of the other sophists. Socrates then relinquishes the lead in the discussion to 
Protagoras, and we get the literary interlude. After this Socrates takes over again, 
and we return to the unity of virtue. 


1 Rep. vii, 525 ff. Even there stereometry, it be alcxpéy for him not to, The contradiction 
will be remembered, is spoken of as a science between this and the qualified hedonism he 
barely in existence. endorses is made clear in the following pages. 

2 As Taylor points out (op. cit. 245-6). Prot. ¢ It might be suggested that Plato’s special 


320C-328c. hostility to Hippias, so well shown in the Hippias 
Major, and to some extent in this very dialogue, 
was due in part at least to the fact that Hippias’ 
aim was essentially similar to his own. How- 
ever different their methods, Hippias, like Plato, 
sought mastery over the whole field of know- 
ledge. His method was the encyclopaedic, .a 
mere accumulation of uncoordinated bits of 
knowledge, Plato saw that this would only lead 
to superficial polymathy. His way was_ the 
architectonic coordination by means of mathe- 
matics and dialectic (the science of science first 
sought in the Charmides), a coordination that 
was to give one a sense of absolute values, and 
lead to the realization of the proper place of 
each science in the scale of truth. Mastery of 
some sort over the whole field is, however, their 
common aim. 


3 It rests primarily on aldés and dixy (322c), on 
and (3238), and it is the 
opposite of ddixia and deéBea. It is a product of 
and and these three 
can almost be considered as one (3252). 

* 325a: dvdpds dperh. Cp. 323a: év yap Tails 
dperais. Among these is avAnrixy (a con- 
temptuous reference to music?) and, we must 
suppose, the other sciences rejected in 315d. 

5 It is true that Protagoras says in 330a that 
wisdom is the greatest of the virtues, and that at 
321d he speaks of wodirixh cogia. But he no- 
where puts co¢ia in the foreground of his teach- 
ing, nor, as we saw, has he any true conception 
of it. To speak of it at all is to contradict himself. 
So also he agrees in 352d that men are ruled by 
knowledge and not by passion, because it would 
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Protagoras now attempts to make a stand on courage. The prominence given 
to this virtue—it was mentioned first, and is then reserved till last?—is due to the 
fact that it is by far the most difficult to reduce to knowledge, while Protagoras’ 
sulkiness, which has been growing upon him, is explained because we have now 
come to the last stage of an argument which, for the reasons we have seen, he must 
oppose, but which, when pressed, he has no means of refuting. In the case of 
courage at least he thought he could prevent the identification. The sophist all but 
formally agrees that courage is a kind of knowledge? when the problem is tackled 
from another angle and the discussion of hedonism is introduced. 

The difficulty in this part of the dialogue is that Protagoras does not formally 
agree to the identification of pleasure and good, yet Socrates uses the formula when 
he resumes the discussion of courage. We must therefore ascertain how an equation 
to which Protagoras does not agree can legitimately be used to force upon him the 
unity of virtue which he has strenuously opposed throughout. The subject of 
pleasure is introduced as follows (351b) : 


‘To live pleasantly is good, to live unpleasantly, bad. 

— If one takes pleasure in the right things. 

— What is this, Protagoras ? Can it be that, like the majority of men, you 
consider some pleasures bad, and others good? What I mean is, are things not 
good in so far as they are pleasant, unless, that is, some different consequence 
follow? And again in so far as they are painful they are evil ? 

— It seems to me. . . that some pleasures are not good, while some are; that 
some pains are not evil, and that some are neither good nor evil.’ 


In this passage two theories are brought forward : (i) pure hedonism, a philosophical 
doctrine,’ with which Socrates expects Protagoras to agree, because it is a doctrine 
commonly held by the sophists of the day such as Thrasymachus, perhaps even 
Hippias, if not Prodicus; (ii) the opinion of ordinary men that some pleasures are 
good, others bad. To the latter Protagoras gives a qualified assent, though he is 
careful not to identify himself with anything so vulgar as a common opinion,* and 
adds an intermediate class. But if he has any other criterion than pleasure by 
which to judge the good, it is obviously up to him to let us know what this may be.° 
On the other hand he agrees with Socrates, because he cannot well do otherwise,° 
that men are ruled by knowledge when they have it, whereas most men speak 
of being overcome by passion even when they have knowledge. This popular 
opinion Socrates now proceeds to investigate as well as their qualified hedonism, 
in spite of the sophist’s protest : ‘Why should we discuss the opinions of the 
multitude ??” And unless this hedonism is seen to concern him, he is perfectly 
right, since it is against the rules of Socratic dialectic to base a discussion upon 
premises which your opponent does not accept.® 


t See 329e and 340d ff., 359b ff. The import- 3 As Hackforth has pointed out in C.Q. 
ance of the problem is shown by the Laches. 1928, 39-42. 
Cp. Friedlander, op. cit. 24. é For Protagoras’ contempt for the multitude 
2 Clearly so in 349d-e xal tras ye. ..; it is see 317a. Note also that he tries to take refuge 
obvious that the distinction between dydpeia and _ behind the opinions of ‘ the many‘ in 333c. 
Odpcos, the latter as a species of the former, only 5 That Protagoras is taken to endorse this 
occurs to him after his attention has been drawn popular hedonism is also clear from 352b: més 
to it. But formally he is right torebuke Socrates mpds émiorhuny; mwérepoy cal rotre co 
for arguing as if he had identified the two. The  doxe? Somep rois woddois dvOpwros. . .. So he 
main point is that the distinction should be must be included in & dv@pwra oi déyorres ad 
made, and Plato is quite willing to give Prota- dya0a dvapd, at 354a, since that is exactly what 
goras a little credit when he can. But the he did say in 351d, 
reason why Socrates switches the argument after 6 352d. See above n. 5, p. 204. 
this rebuke is that his argument is really not 7 353a: rh dé. . . det quads cxoweioOa Tiv Tov 


affected by it; it only needs to be stated alittle modAd» 
more carefully. 


8 E.g. Meno 75d. 
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206 G. M. A. GRUBE 
Why then does Socrates do it here? Because Protagoras does mot give any Protas 
| other criterion of good, and because hedonism, though he does not openly teach it as thoug] 
. other sophists do, is implied in his teaching. Indeed, what other criterion but his bo 
a pleasure could be given by the man who taught that individual sensations and feelings FE 
are the only reality? The pretence that Protagoras is his ally against the multitude direct 
is only another example of Socrates’ ironic politeness, and also Plato did not wish to dialog 
represent the great sophist as holding opinions which he did not hold explicitly as a greate 


matter of history. Again when Socrates has shown that the qualified hedonism of 
the majority can be reduced to hedonism pure, since pleasure is in the long run their TRIN 
only criterion of good, he turns to the sophists present. They all enthusiastically } 
accept his conclusions.' Protagoras is silent; clearly he cannot point to anything 
but pleasure as his criterion of goodness. We then return to the question of 
courage, and Socrates now reduces it to knowledge by arguing that brave men face 
danger, because they know that the consequences of cowardice will be even worse, 
that is, more painful. It is not then simply a question of the coward seeking safety» 
tz for his course is highly unsafe (359d): : 


‘ Do cowards face what is safe, and brave men what is dangerous ? 

— So men say. 

— True, but that is not what I am asking, what do you say brave men face? 
Do they face what is dangerous, or not ? 

— You have proved that to be impossible by your argument just now.’ 


The reference is to the discussion on hedonism. Surely this is a curious answer for | 
Protagoras to give, when divectly appealed to, if the recent discussion does not touch 
him at all. Could we have a clearer indication that Plato was really addressing 
Protagoras throughout, so that the passage on hedonism is thoroughly in place in this 
dialogue. The great man himself is spared, just as Gorgias is let down gently in the 
dialogue that bears his name, but in both cases the aim is to show that they have not 
thought out the fundamental principles on which their teaching is based. Just as in 
' the Gorgias there may be, it is said, a true art of rhetoric, but it is not that which 
Gorgias teaches, so here there is a true political excellence, but it can only be 
acquired by pursuing studies which Protagoras deliberately rejects at the beginning 
of the discussion.? In the passage on hedonism Socrates is not arguing from ‘ false 
premises,’ but from his opponent’s premises, as he usually does. And he proves that 
the virtues are one, and that they are a kind of knowledge, namely the science of 
measurement, of the very kind which Protagoras would not admit. Further than 
this he does not go, but enough is said to show that further investigation is necessary.4 


1 359¢-d. 

2 Gorgias 503a. Cp. Raeder, Platons philo- 
sophische Entwickelung, 108. 

3 Plato’s own attitude to this ‘hedonistic 
calculus’ is a separate problem, which does not 
strictly concern us here. Certainly it is more 
than the mere argumentum ad hominem, for 
hedonism is a serious philosophy which deserves 
serious treatment. It is the philosophy of the 
ordinary man whose courage is based on fear, 
who knows not the better way to virtue, as 
described in the Phaedo (68d-69c). As Fried- 
lander says, ‘Gewiss ist es, dass ein Weg von 
Protagoras zu den Gesetzen sich ziehen lasst’ 
(op. cit. 27n). This path I hope to have an 
opportunity of following elsewhere. I cannot 
believe that Plato ever held the hedonistic 
position (Ritter, Kerngedanken der Platonischen 
Philosophie, 20-1, and Hackforth, l|.c.), for his 


earlier dialogues are by far more hostile to the 
pleasure instinct, but he always perceived the 
half-truth that hedonism contains, and soon 
came to see clearly that the best life must also 
be the most pleasant (Rep. ix, 582 ff., Phil. 53c, 
etc.), and at last came to look upon the desire 
for pleasure as a natural and healthy instinct, as 
will be proved by reference to Laws v, 732d-7334, 
a passage which offers a startlingly close parallel 
to this part of the Protagoras. 

The above is in the main the view of Shorey 
(Unity of Plato’s Thought, 20 ff.). For other 
opinions see also Bonitz, Platonische Studien 246, 
Schleiermacher’s introduction, the references 
quoted in n. 3, p. 203 and Cornford in Cambridge 
Ancient History, vi, 31 ; also Adam’s introduction 
to his edition, Natorp, Jdeenlehre, pp. 519 ff. 
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Protagoras’ qualified hedonism, like that of the man in the street, has not been 
thought out, and when it is, then on his own premises virtue is shown to be one and 
his boasted specialization in civics is impossible. 

Hence both the hedonistic discussion and that concerning the unity of virtue 
directly apply to Protagoras and take their place with all the other parts of the 
dialogue as relevant to a thorough critique of the teachings and method of the 


greatest of the sophists. 
G. M. A. 
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STUDIES ON THE GREEK REFLEXIVE— 
HERODOTUS.* 


CoMMENTING on Thucydides 1, 136°: dvayxdferac . . . map’ ASunrov 
Baciréa, od dirov, Katadioa, Shilleto once wrote»: ‘ After 
some thought I have acquiesced in avrw, i.e. in Latin, gui es (or pst) evat inimicus. 
Still sntmicum suum would be as natural. In Latin MSS., as sui (suus) cannot be con- 
founded with ts (ipse), a Critic of course more or less sees his way. But in Greek, as 
far as my experience goes, we are in a labyrinth without a clue.’ 

Certainly the MSS. of Attic authors can give little help in deciding how far 
Athenians of the classical period used the air-év, €avr-dv forms in various kinds of 
indirect reflexion, and how far the air-ov forms. Not only are air- and air-, between 
which a breathing alone differentiates, obviously liable to be interchanged freely by 
scribes, but many copyists added their breathings with so hasty a hand as to make it 
often impossible to decide whether they intended Jents or asper. Even were this 
otherwise, we should be no better off: for except when the doubtful pronoun is pre- 
ceded by a tenuis, which is turned into an aspirate by a following spivttus asper, so 
that dz’ avrov for instance is distinguished from aq’ avrov, the breathings themselves 
lack all authority. Papyri have shown that breathings did not begin to be added in 
MSS. earlier than the first century B.c., and then were used almost exclusively in 
poetical texts. But even had classical prose authors been thoroughly provided with 
breathings by the competent Alexandrians—and this is most certainly not the case— 
yet all those texts without exception passed through a period of some centuries, roughly 
the fourth to the seventh, in which such signs were absent: only in later times, begin- 
ning from the eighth century, did Byzantine scribes and schoolmasters affix breathings 
again, or, more often, for the first time, according to such lights as they had. 

Still it might be thought that cases where a tenuis precedes the pronoun, and also 
the longer forms éavr-dv, etc., afford a surer footing. And on this basis Buttmann 
made the first scientific attempt to find a path through Shilleto’s labyrinth. In 
Excursus X (pp. 140 ff.) to his edition of Demosthenes’ Midias,° he classified all the 
cases of indirect reflexion occurring in that speech which were spelt eavr- or preceded 
by a tenuis: but for two reasons the attempt was foredoomed to failure. The speech 
in Midiam affords so comparatively few instances that results are highly insecure, and 
to attain even these Buttmann found himself forced to disregard his own rule of 
prudence and dabble in the worthless avrdv) (airév cases. But his rule of prudence 
itself rests on misapprehension‘: neither the form éavr- nor a preceding aspirated 
consonant is in practice any protection against corruption. Here are just a few 
examples of those to be found in Thucydides alone: 1, 28* : éavrovs CG; avrovs 
cett.—40?: airdv B; airov AEM; éavrdv cett.—7, 647: aire c; éavro B; 
cett.—3, 59°: per’ avrav G'm; pel’ airav cett.—4, 128': per avrov ABEFG'*M; 
pe? avrod CG2—6, 100': airots ACEGM; éavro’s B; xar’ avrovs FHQ. 


@ The writer is indebted for valuable refer- © Demosthenis oratio in Midiam, cum annotatione 
ences to Mr. A. S. F. Gow of Trinity College, critica et exegetica. Curavit Philippus Buttman- 
Cambridge. nus, Berolini 1823. 

b Thucydidis (sic) I. with collation of the two 4 Dyroff, also, in the work cited below, II 17 


Cambridge MSS. and the Aldine and Juntine and 161, is inclined to attach too much weight to 
editions by Richard Shilleto, Cambridge 1872., _ this criterion. 
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Shilleto’s pessimism, then, might well seem justified, and among many more 
recent editors we seem to discern signs of the recklessness which comes of despair. 
Even reflexion within the same clause is now treated at random. And when 
Immisch, the Teubner editor of Aristotle’s Politics, writes on one page: PéAriov xara 
Tov adtod Biov Exacrov KpiverOar tov (2, 6, 20=1271a21), where Bekker 
had long before given airov, and then almost on the next page: vopoGéra: eyévovro 
Zddevnds te Aoxpois trois Xapwvdas 6 Karavaios trois modiras 
(2, 9, 5=1274a23); and when moreover Stuart Jones* gives in Thucydides ovdéev 
adTOD drodcimwv (2, 167) and TO AVTOU ExaaTos 
qv te BovAnrar (2, 347) but tHv aitrod twa owrnpiav . . . mpoideiv (4, 62%); 
or ovdels dv adrod (1, 143%) and Ta avTa@V 
(2, 811) but od yap (4, 617); or vavoi 
te kat Tov Evppaxwv (1, 112') but eorpdrevoay 
éavtay (4, 42'); or tiv Aiywov, .. éroixous (2, but 
dmotxous érepav Eautav és rHv (2, 704); or évopurav dv 
7d Epyov yevéerOar (2, 81*) but éf’ 


elvat (2, 842) ; these are signs that scholars have given up trying. 


The grammars, meanwhile, seem not to perceive that anything is amiss. 
Kihner-Gerth II. i. § 455, 3 and 5, pp. 561 ff. makes no more than the following 
pronouncements: ‘ In Greek (as in Latin) the reflexive pronoun can be used in par- 
ticipial or acc. cum inf. constructions and in subordinate clauses, if these are spoken 
from the mind of the subject of the main clause, that is, as his thoughts. But sf the 
subject of the main clause and the subject of the subordinate clause ave different,” the 
reflexive can refer to either, and only the context allows it to be inferred which 
reference is to be assumed.’ ‘ The casus obliqut,’ he continues, ‘of the pronoun airds, 
-y, -6 or of a demonstrative pronoun were very often used in the above cases when a 
clause or subordinate sentence was spoken from the mind, not of the person to whom 
the pronoun referred, but of the writer. In subordinate clauses, especially in the 
indicative, this was in fact the normal mode of expression.’ 

Kihner makes no distinction, then, in the use of reflexives referring to the sub- 
ject of the principal sentence according as the subordinate clause in which they occur 
may be acc. cum inf., participial, conditional, or merely relative: one would imagine 
that they stood all alike in this respect. Yet Buttmann already, though on insufficient 
evidence, had drawn sharp enough distinctions; and we shall find that there are 
wide differences between the admissibility of the reflexive in these various cases. 
Jelf, in his English adaptation of Kihner‘ (II. p. 321), cites in illustration of the 
principle that avrov, etc., must be used ‘ when the dependent clause is a remark of the 
writer upon the subject, rather than reflexively conceived by the subject of himself,’ 
a sentence from Xenophon (C. 1, 15) which effectively illustrates its absurdity®: 
(6 Kipos) trav jpkev, Eautw dpoyAdtrwv dvTwv, GAAHAOS* Kai 
Oar péev eri TH EaAVTOD PdPy, doTE katarAn~ar Tavras 
kai pndeva, av ercOvpiav euBareiv tov mavtas 
ore dei TH AVTOV akiorv Here éavrod is irrelevant, 


@ I mention the Oxford editor notasbeinginall the German of Raphaél Kihner, by William Ed- 


cases the first to write the text thus, but because 
his edition is so widely used at present in this 
country. 

>’ The words underlined mean nothing, since, 
whenever the subject of the main sentence and 
of the subordinate clause are the same, the prob- 
lem of indirect reflexion does not occur, and the 
reflexive must be used if the subject be expressed 
at all, 

© A Grammar of the Greek Language, chiefly from 


ward Jelf?, Oxford 1851. 

d This false rule (already repudiated expressly 
by Dyroff. 1. inf. cit. II. 160) derives ultimately 
from K. W. Kriiger: Griechische Sprachlehre 1845 
I § 51. 5. Yet it is no worse than the state- 
ments still current in Grammars: for instance 
F. E, Thompson (Syntax of Attic Greek 1907?, 
p. 63 § 42) makes éavrof the normal indirect 
reflexive, but adds incidentally that the oblique 
cases of airés are sometimes so used (!). 
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since it refers to the subject of the same clause; while above éaurg is used, and below 
air-@, 00, because they stand respectively in a participial clause where the participle 
is part of the verb eZva (see below p. 217), and in consecutive clauses or an articular 
infinitive (see below C and Q), mot because Cyrus ‘conceived of himself’ the different 
speech of the nations more than he did their desire to serve him. 

When Shilleto denied the existence of any clue through the labyrinth, I think 
he forgot Herodotus. In the Ionic Greek of Herodotus there is very little danger of 
reflexive forms spelt éwvt- being confused with non-reflexive spelt air. The 
reflexive form éwvt-dv, etc., occurs in Hude’s text of Herodotus 508 times: in 489 of 
these cases the eight (at some places nine) capital MSS. on which that text is based 
have no variation at all; while in 7 of the 19 remaining cases one or two MSS. 
have merely written the Attic, but still reflexive, form éavr- (2, 42 AB; 1137 DRV; 
119° AB; 4, 612 AB[C]; 66 AB [C has further corrupted the text here to aut]; 
160! D; 5, 68! D). Only 12 times, or in less than 24 per cent. of the total cases, is 
there variation between reflexive and non-reflexive; and in 5 of these the fault is com- 
mitted only by one or more of the less responsible codices, C, R,S and V. On the 
other hand, among all the countless occurrences in Hude of the avrév pronoun, 
variation is found 4 times only: in 3 of these cases (3, 517; 4, 86*; 5, 30°) the 
reflexive has been deliberately introduced by the author of the recension represented 
by class d, though inadmissible in relative or conditional clauses (see below B and E) 
and not necessary in participial (see below L); in the fourth case the reflexive may 
be correct (2, 30°).* If therefore upon the surer foundation of Herodotus’ Ionic 
Greek we can establish rules for the use of the reflexive, these may without great 
hesitation be used at least as a guide in determining the true readings in Attic 
authors of the classical period. For this is a question of syntax—not, for instance, 
of spelling, vocabulary, or word usage; and in syntax Herodotus diverges little from 
the rules which apply to Attic writers of the late fifth or early fourth century. 
Moreover, in compiling statistics from Herodotus we have the advantage of 
possessing what we possess for hardly any other Greek classic, a full and accurate 
apparatus criticus which gives even the minutest divergencies of a considerable 
number of the best MSS. I mean the apparatus of Karl Hude in the Oxford 
text. 

Relying implicitly upon this, I have collected and classified all the instances in 
Herodotus (some 1,100) where the subject of a clause is again mentioned in an 
oblique case in the same clause or in one directly or indirectly dependent upon it. 
The statistics thus obtained show the circumstances in which Herodotean Greek did, 
and did not, use the full reflexive, while they may cast some light also upon one or 
two other points: upon Herodotus’ use of those especially, but not exclusively, 
Ionic forms of the personal pronoun, pv, ev, oi, opéas, opior and odu,» upon the 
position of the reflexive in relation to the definite article, and perhaps once or twice 
upon Herodotus’ order of composition. 

The reflexive pronouns of Herodotus have also been handled with great thorough- 
ness by Adolf Dyroff : Geschichte des Pronomen Reflexivum, Wirzburg 1892 (in Schanz’ 
Bettrage) Part I ch. vi pp. 126-138. Not only, however, does he deal with all persons 


@ obra, éweire és AilOcominv dmixovro, didoi0. be the only passage where the plural reflexive in 
ogméas éEwvTods Te 6 5€é the phrase is éwvro’s, and not 
opeas TH5e So all the MSS. But adrovs: see below Az (a), 


since ogéas éwvrovs is an impossible combination, 
a corrector of P changed éwurois into adrovs, and 
on his ‘authority’ that is read in texts. It 
would, however, be natural to suppose that 
éwvrod’s alone was the original, and odéas 
crept in from the line below: yet this will then 


b These are commonly called indivect reflexives, 
or in Germany simple pronouns; but since the 
former name presumes the answer to our in- 
quiry, I have preferred, for reasons which will 
appear, to call them semi-vreflexives. 
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of the pronoun and with the pronominal adjective, while for my purpose the 3rd 
person alone is relevant, but being preoccupied with the history rather than with the 
use of the pronouns, his disposition is altogether different: the various forms of 
pronoun are taken separately, and their occurrences in various constructions 
registered under each, but no account is given of the proportion between reflexive and 
non-reflexive in any one construction; so that the statistics which I have to give could 
not possibly be deduced from Dyroff’s. (I have, however, checked my work with his 
where that was possible, and believe that no real discrepancies between our results 
exist.) He does indeed in Part II ch. x, 6 Wesen dey Reflexion und Reflexionsgvade 
pp. 160-181 attempt to draw conclusions for Attic textual criticism from his material; 
but the extreme obscurity of this section, arising partly from the historical method of 
treatment, and in part from an awkwardly compressed classification, explains the 
little impression which Dyroff’s work has been able to make upon editors; and after 
all he concludes with the vague, and in the latter part untrue assertion, that ‘in 
indirect reflexion of the 3rd person éavrod and atrov are regular in infinitival and 
participial constructions following verbs sentiendi, dicendi and the like, but are in 
other constructions, and particularly in subordinate clauses, only admissible.» 


It will be most convenient to set out from the simpler cases, those in which the 
reflexive is absolutely necessary, and those in which Herodotus never admits it; and 
to pass later to constructions where a choice of either form was possible and governed 
by considerations not immediately evident. 

A. The reflexive pronoun is always used when the subject of a clause is again 
referred to in the same clause in an oblique case. For example: é@ éwutrdyv 
BaXrdspevor Exticav 4, 160'; of diuxaornv EwvtT@v aipéovro 1, 967; and 
npaoOn ths Ewvtovd yuvaixos 1, 8', For the sake of more easily examining the 
statistics, we will divide the 425 examples in Herodotus into two classes: 
(1) Possessives, such as 1, 8' just cited, numbering 190; and (2) all other cases, 
numbering 235. 

(1) In 188 of the 190 cases‘ the reflexive pronoun is éwvt-ov, -fjs, -dv, -éwv. 
The two isolated rebels are these: 4, 130, dxws tav rpoBdtwv Tov opeTtéepwv avTov 
pera. TOV vopewv, avTol av és xwpov, and 5, 38!, Kwny 
MuriAnvaia .. . Layaydvres katédevoav, Kupaio rov o PETE POV avT Ov (SC. TYpavvov) 
arjxav. We have no right to deny to Herodotus merely on the ground of its rarity 
(for alone the pronominal adjective opérepos occurs 41 times in direct reflexion) an 
expression known both to Herodotus’ model, Homer (a 7), and to his contemporary 
Old Oligarch (2, 5), to say nothing of later writers: and so the latter passage may 
be left as an unique case. But in 4, 130 it immediately strikes a reader that Herodotus 
has stressed unnecessarily the fact that the Scythians left behind their own cattle: 


_ after all, no other cattle come into the question. The opposition of avroi és aAAov 


x@pov therefore suggests that what Herodotus wrote was twv rpoBdtwv trav odetépwv 
avTov peta TOV vouewv . . ., corrupted almost inevitably by assimilation. 
This gives a good point, and resembles 1, 94°, pev tH pévetv Aayxavotey 
powpewy . . . emt tH . . . OF 4, 1351: dvovs wdvTas Karadjoas 
katéhime avtov tavty €v to oTpatoTédw: for the postposition of the pronominal 
adjective, compare 6, 22!: rav orparnyav 


@ For example, he confuses prolative infinitive tiones, Neubrandenburg 1836, and de pronominum 
and accusative and infinitive under the single  simplicium constructione reflexiva apud Graccos disser- 
rubric ‘ abhangige Infinitivstruktur,’ and object tatio, ibid. 1840 were rare already in Dyroff's 
clauses, final clauses and clauses of fear under time, and to me totally inaccessible, 
the heading ‘ Absichtsatzen.’ ¢ The count includes 6, 233 (where class d 


> The two dissertations of C. E. Arndt: de omits the pronoun) and 6, 122? in a passage 
ronominum veflexivorum usu apud Graecos observa- probably spurious. 
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In 116 of those 188 cases the reflexive qualifies a noun which has the definite 
article: the reflexive then invariably comes after the article, thus: rdv éwvrod maida 
(1, 45°), Or ty otpariy TH Ewvrod (1, 841), or yuvarki ty (1, 198). There is no 
discernible difference of meaning or application between these three modes of 
expression. Of the second (with repeated article) there are 19 instances, of the 
third (with single article after the noun) 11 instances, and Herodotus in no part of 
his work demonstrates any special preference for one or the other manner. On the 
other hand, the practice of placing the reflexive after the noun in some way, that is, 
the preference of forms 2 and 3 to 1, is especially marked in Books VII-IX, as the 
percentages show: I 17%; II 40%; III 15%; IV 33%; V no cases; VI 11%; 
VII 62°5%; VIII 50%; TX 62°5%. 

We have, however, passed over 3 cases in Herodotus which at first sight 
seem to infringe this absolute rule of position. They are these: 3, 154?, arorapov 
EwvTov THv piva (THY piva EwvTov Kai Ta Ora... FAGe rapa Aapeiov; g, 377, 
orabynodpevos Sxws ot Td Aowrdv Tov Todds, aréTape EwvTov; and 
6, 23°, of ZayxAaio, ws ervOovro éxopevnv TéAW EwvTt@v, airy. But the 
discrepancy is apparent only. In the last case, the word éwvrw@v does not occur at 
all in the d-class, and is accordingly bracketed by Hude: since the Zancleans were 
at the time concerned with another city, it might well have seemed advisable to a 
reader of the archetype of class a to bring out the true state of affairs by adding (in 
the wrong place) the word éwvt#v. In the two former cases the verb is drordépvw :* 
and the genitive was felt by Herodotus not as a possessive to the noun, but as 
a separative genitive with the verb.> 

(2) We stated above categorically that some form of the reflexive pronoun was 
invariably used when referring to the subject of the same clause: among the 
235 cases not already dealt with under (1) as possessive genitives there are 3 
only which at present defy the rule; two clearly go together: 2, 122%, ot ipées 
kar’ dv évds pitpy Tors 6>Oadpors, and 4, 157', TavTHV Svo Erea, 
ovdev yap xpnordv cuvedhépeto, av of TavTes és 
AeAdgovs. Stein inconsistently corrects the former avrav to éwvrav (where indeed the 
change is slightly less improbable palaeographically), but leaves the latter :« Hude 
has been wise to leave the text in both cases; for though in the 13 other instances 
of partitive genitive referring to the subject of the same clause Herodotus has éwvrav 
or (cf. especially ewvTov 2, 32? and eva avTav 
droxAnpwcavtes 3, 25°), it is conceivable that, since in such cases the genitive does 
not precisely coincide with the subject, the rule might be felt as not of necessity 
applying. The third culprit is probably not a culprit at all: 2, 26', airwos dé 6 avris 
odros (Aros) kai tov Enpdv Tov tavry civat, Siaxaiwy tTHv Feeling 
that the d.éfod0s must be the sun’s path, Stein wrote ewvrov, which we have just 
(n. ’) seen to be impossible: but the sentence stands intelligible if air@ be referred to 
népa and taken as a dativus incommodi and not possesstonis. 

Now to discuss Herodotus’ use of the reflexive pronouns at his disposal in this 
construction. Their occurrences are as follows: 

@ On Herodotus’ tendency to stereotype turns Stein, like Hude and other editors, reads adroi 
and phrases see below p. 213. there himself!); 5, 5: ogdgera: bird rod olkmord- 

b Stein believes that Herodotus could at will ov éwurijs (where olxmordrov is not a substan- 
place the possessive reflexive outside an article tive) ; and 9, 311 (which is a false reference). 
agreeing with a noun, and adduces in proof six Thus does Stein’s evidence for this supposed 
passages (Annotated Edition® V 5,7). Besides Herodotean irregularity crumple to nothing at a 
6, 23% and 9, 37”, dealt with above, he cites glance. 
2, 26! (where ri diéfodov Eéwvrod is merely ¢ He suggests, however, av’roi (cf. above 


Stein’s own conjecture for airg of the MSS.); __ p. 211): Kriiger had already altered to éwuvrdv. 
2, 107! (where the d-class has, not éwvrof. but 4 The omission of airg by RSV is due to mere 


av’rod, and where a reflexive makes no sense: haplography with oirw following. 
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avTov, piv... 2 avrovs, -ds 
EWUTOU, -7S... (alone) ... we I 
107 opewv avTav, 

ogewv (alone) ... I 

opict (alone) ... 

(acc. all MSS.*) ... = 2 

10g 

107 

216 


Herodotus thus has no alternative form in the singular number excepting the 
accusative airév pv, used only at 1, 243 and 2, 100*: in the plural, on the other 
hand, it might at first sight seem as though he much preferred the Ionic ‘semi- 
reflexive’ forms, usually strengthened by oblique cases of avrds, to the forms in éwvr-. 
But the former are in reality largely restricted to certain stereotyped phrases: for it 
is a peculiarity of Herodotus,» though one much more clearly apparent in his 
vocabulary than in his syntax, to use certain words and expressions over and over 
again, but in one or two fixed contexts only, and that without any visible ground for 
such partiality. 

(a) Thus, Herodotus’ favourite expression for ‘surrender’ is didovar or apa- 
Si8dvac éwutév tut. He uses this of a plural subject 18 times; and in 17 of these the 
reflexive is odéas airov’s. The eighteenth is that doubtful passage 2, 30° discussed 
above (p. 210, n. *), supposing that the correct reading there is éwvrovs and not odéeas 
avrovs. To these 17 cases can be added the similar use of odéas avrovs after 
éritperovot (6, 121). There remain then only g cases of odéas avrovs used freely, as 
against 15 of éwvrov’s. With the solitary instance of o¢eas standing alone as a 
full reflexive (4, 1201 opéas SteAdvres: but below 1484 avrois poipas 
SveiXov) compare the equally solitary in 9, 54? o 

(6) How does it stand with the genitive plural? Certainly there is here no 
construction in which the ‘ Ionic’ forms are used exclusively. But of the 18 cases 
of cdewv airav, 7 are partitive and 7 dependent on prepositions governing the 
genitive (as éri odéwv airav, thrice), so that perhaps here too we may also claim that 
this form is more restricted in use than ewvrdv. 

(c) The dative. Here again, and more markedly, the o¢io.-forms are largely 
restricted to certain classes of cases. Herodotus’ characteristic phrase for ‘take 
counsel ’—Adyov (more rarely Adyovs) d:dévac Ewvrp—is found in the plural ro times. 
Once only (6, 138%) is the pronoun éwvroic:; elsewhere it is 7 times o¢iox (with 
variant od: in two passages 3, 45! and 76%) and twice (5, 75*; 8, 9') apion avroicn. 
Evidently in Herodotus’ usage the phrase Adyov d:d6vac and the pronoun o¢ior had some 
strong affinity for one another. Of the 14 cases still remaining of od¢iou and odion 
avroiot, 7 or perhaps 8 fall into another definite class; that where the reflexive 
pronoun is reciprocal, having the sense of In this way is 


@ Both times corrected by Stein, and Hude from having this sense of 4\A7Aors ; but the only 
after him, to ogiot ; on which see below. Dyroff apparent case in Herodotus (3, 49) is dubitable: 
also (I 127) concurs with Stein here. Sedgopar édvres (éwvrol d). 


> And a peculiarity not confined to Herodotus. Without éwvrois all would be in order: for eici 
Thucydides uses the expression alei wore only in .. . éévres see the passages adduced by me in 
reference to friendship or enmity, and uses it so Hermes LVIII 1933 p. 125, to which this may 
at least 4 times. be added. It is possible, however, with Stein 
© There is nothing to prevent éwuroio: also to assume a lacuna after éwvroic:, 
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used 6 times (twice 1, 142° and 8, 132? with v. 1. odu), and odiox adroit: at least once 
(6, 421 and perhaps also 1, 146%). In only 6 cases, therefore, are odio and odio 


avroiot (once and 5 times respectively) on the same pe of free application as . 


ewvtoiot, which occurs 5 times. 

In dealing with the two passages where the MSS. unanimously offer the form 
in the same sense as odion, and éwvroiax (1, 1424 and 2, 42°: both 
times with the reciprocal force just discussed), we confront the most difficult problem 
of all those connected with Herodotus’ use of pronouns: the relation between oqx and 
agpiot. There is no doubt that the longer form could easily be corrupted into the 
shorter: yet the ease with which o¢iox passed into of: can be exaggerated. For out 
of the 68 cases where Hude reads odio in his edition (alone or with avroicr) there is 
no MS. divergence at all in 48; and only in 13 does any considerable body of 
authority offer o¢:. The opposite change, too, takes place, though less often; and at 
least twice (5, 103? and 8, 687) editors have to correct the odio. of all MSS. to ou. 

Now came Stein and laid down the rule that odio. only is the form correspond- 
ing to Attic éavrois, used to the exclusion of o¢x both in direct reflexion and in all sub- 
ordinate clauses where a reflexive pronoun referring to the main subject is at all admis- 
sible ; od: (enclitic) corresponds on the other hand, according to Stein, to Attic avrois 
and can be admitted only as a non-reflexive or in subordinate clauses as referring to 
the main subject where a reflexive is universally agreed to have no Jocus standi. To 
accord with this principle, Stein ruthlessly reformed the text of Herodotus, trampling 
often, as we shall see, upon the unanimous testimony of the MSS.* Yet both he and 
Hude, who treads in his footsteps, though with somewhat greater circumspection and 
allowing oq: more liberty, frequently fall thereby into the inconsistency of emending 
one and leaving the other of two identically similar passages. Since there is no 
reason why o¢: could not, like the pronoun oe, have been either accentuated or 
enclitic according as the sense required emphasis or not, or why the longer form only 
should have been able to take both reflexive and indirect reflexive force, and not the 
shorter also, I think it wisest in the present state of our knowledge to admit o¢q« in 
direct and indirect reflexion wherever the MSS. unanimously offer it, perhaps 
accentuating (oi) where the reflexive force appears to be strong. In compiling my 
statistics I have tried to give a fair impression of the true position as between odior 
and o¢qu by following unanimous MS. testimony, noting cases where the MSS. vary, 
and finally discussing the alterations which Stein and his followers have proposed. 

(3) From the above enumeration of ewur-dv, etc., in A (2) have been omitted 
cases where reflexive force is strengthened by the insertion of a case of avrds agree- 
ing with the subject, thus: 1, 93* éxdidovcr avrai éwvtds. In 15 out of 16 such 
cases Herodotus without any MS. divergence employs the reflexive forms éwvrdv, 
etc. The sixteenth is 7, 62': avrol repi A€yovo. and can, as 
we have seen, be a direct reflexive.> 


We pass from the cases where Herodotus always used the reflexive to those 
where he never used it. Examples are classified always under the construction by 
which the clause containing the pronoun is connected with the nearest in which its 
antecedent was subject; thus, 1, 87': et ti of avTov 
é5wp7On, is reckoned under prolative infinitive, but 2, 1814: evxerar.. . 
pecxOn. . . .. ., dyadpd oi under conditional clause. 

B. Whenever the subject of a clause is referred to in a velatsve or temporal clause 
subordinate thereto, whether the main clause be in oratio recta or obliqua, the 

@ This is characteristic of Stein. Likewise, out any regard for the MSS. 
having decided on the slightest evidence that+- » Under this head A belongs seo I, 132? 
and only were the Cappadocians, oi eyylvera dyabd : 
ZSvpor, and only the Syrians (n. on 161), for the construction there is éwurp dpaécOa dyabd, 
he imposed his rule uniformly throughout with- and oi pleonastic. 
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pronoun is never reflexive; e.g. 1, 1* tavras Oar trav trav ope Ovpds 
padwora. The statistics of the various pronouns used are as follows: 

(In these and all following statistics the attempt to distinguish between o¢éas, 
odpéwy and odeas, epewv (enclitic) has been perforce relinquished. Not only have such 
accents no authority (see p. 208), but whenever the pronouns follow paroxytone or 
perispomenon words it is impossible to separate the enclitic from the accentuated.) 


99 gi 

190 


Apart from the genitive singular, where no alternative to avrov exists (for 
Herodotus uses the pronoun «6 only once, and that in a clause of Fearing, perhaps 
from Homeric reminiscence ; see below under H), it is evident that Herodotus has a 
marked disinclination to use the definitely non-reflexive forms avrdv, etc., in this 
construction. This is shown by the contrast with statistics (interesting in other 
respects) compiled from the first 100 chapters of Book I, for the relevant cases and 
genders of the pronoun, where reflexion is absolutely excluded : 


ode ... ose i 


The percentage of Ionic forms here is less than 61 per cent.; in relative clauses 
referring to the main subject it is 94 per cent. of the cases where alternatives are 
available. Thus although these Ionic forms were not for Herodotus properly 
reflexive (with rare exceptions noted above under A), and while indeed he used them 
very widely as mere demonstrative, or more correctly ‘anaphoric’ pronouns, still he 
seems to have felt them as half-way between reflexive and non-reflexive, so that they 
are seen to deserve the name of ‘ semi-reflexives’ which we have applied to them. 

To this rule there are only three real or apparent exceptions in all Herodotus. 
They are: 1, 212: dc0s hv év To Gore’ aiTos Kal EwvTod Kai idwreKxds, TovTov mdvTa 
GvyKkopioas és tiv ayophy, mpocime ... 807: dca tw tw (om. SV) 
EWVTOV eirovTo TE Kal TKevopdpor TavTas aXioas Kai amedwv Ta 
&x Gea avdpas ex’ avtas avéBnoe . . . 8, 241: TOU Tov (om. C) éwvrod Foav 
vexpot év ws xtAtous, Aowrods Tadppous dpvEdpevos 
éOaye. How little Greek scholarship has studied the use of the pronouns is 
strikingly illustrated by the fact that no editor has ever thought it necessary to 
comment on these isolated contraventions of an otherwise invariable rule.4 No such 
explanation as that ‘ the relative clause is said from the point of view of the subject 

@I have counted 1, 774: rdv mwapedvra xal altogether; in another (3, 135%) oi is the Aldine’s 
8s Hv certain emendation for 6. 
fewixds, wdvra dels dueoxédace, though I feel ¢ Twice (1, 297; 3, 1175) some MSS. have 
almost certain that Stein is right in regarding oquor. 
abrov as partitive, ‘the part of it, that is, which 4d Kiihner, however (II i p. 562), cites the 
was mercenary.’ For the partitive genitive first two passages, explaining that in such 
idiomatically placed within the relative clause cases the relative clause is felt as a simple part 
see Shilleto’s note on Thucydides 2, 45'. of the main sentence. 

> In 9 cases some MSS. omit the pronoun 
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of the main clause’ has here any standing place; and even where the relative clause 
can be so described, the reflexive pronoun is never found: eg. 1, 594: ds 
exmehevyas Tovs ot HOEAnvav SHOev. It is remarkable that the 
anomaly occurs twice in connection with the word orparés, the oblique cases of which 
so easily produce a second definite article by dittography : it may be, therefore, that 
in both places the original text was orpatg (Tov ortparov) airov, and that the 
reflexive pronoun came in after the article had been erroneously repeated (cf. under 
A (1) p. 212above). Nevertheless, all three exceptions have a common characteristic, 
in that the relative is dgos. 

C. A fortion the reflexive is never used by Herodotus to refer to the subject of 
the main sentence in clauses introduced by a co-ordinating relative, nor in consecutive 
clauses. Hence in 9, 998 avroi 5¢ ra yéppa épxos eivai opr, if the infinitive is 
consecutive, then Stein and Hude, in reading eZva: opiot upon conjecture, corrupt the 
text. (Either as consecutive or as relative may be classed also 7, 153°: xariyaye én’ 
OTe dréyovo. AVTOD ipopdvrat EvovTat.) 

D. Though it might be thought that causal clauses would often be said ‘from the 
point of view of the main subject,’ that subject is, in the 26 instances in Herodotus, 
nevey referred to by the reflexive pronoun, but 21 times by the semi-reflexive forms, 
and 5 times by avr-dv, etc. E.g.7, 1697: Mivws Saxpipara ore ov 
tov Odvarov. One apparent exception: 6, 307, Tovs TovTo 
TowjTavTas, OTe piv ov (wovTa aviyyayov és THY EwvTod, is not a real exception; 
for the ér:- clause is there felt as reported speech rather than as causal; see below 
under M. 

E. If the use of the reflexive were decided according to whether or not 
the clause where the pronoun occurs is said from the point of view of the main sub- 
ject, many condttional clauses would show reflexives referring to the subject of the 
main sentence ; as it is, the reflexive is mevey so found in any of the 28 examples 
which Herodotus offers, but always either the semi-reflexive, in 24 cases (with 
dative plural always o¢u, 7 times in all), or avr-dv, etc., in 4 cases.*. E.g. 4, 1967: Hv 
ghaivntai 6 xpvods .. . 

F. When the subject of a clause is referred to again in an absolute participial 
clause dependent thereon, whether it be the Gemitive or the Accusative Absolute, the 
reflexive pronoun is mevey used. Out of the 56 relevant cases in Herodotus, the semi- 
reflexive occurs 38 times (with once, 6, 105%, a divergence between oqu and cdi), 
and the avr-ov forms 18 times. - E.g. 2, 25*: of pév, ouBpiov idaros 
avTotat, peovor 

G. Final Clauses. Never, according to the 16 relevant cases in Herodotus, is the 
main subject referred to in these by the reflexive pronoun. Either the ‘semi- 
reflexive’ is used (12 cases), e.g. 9, 51°: €BovAevovro peravacrivat, iva . . . of immées 
opéas pi) Tivoiaro, or the forms in air- (3 cases). Once éxeivos refers emphatically 
to the distant main subject: 1, ratra .. . ewéuvuve, Oxws Gv py 
TUVTpopoi Te Ex eivw Kal oixins ov pAavpotépys . . . AvTeoiaro, 

H. Clauses with ph after Verbs of Fearing. Herodotus yields only 8 cases of a 
pronoun in such clauses referring to the main subject. Among these mone is the 
reflexive: 6 are semi-reflexive,* and 2 non-reflexive (1, 165'; 9, 90°), in the former 
seems to show that xai preceding, which Hude 
flexive : #v (a Suid. ; éwvroi dP or, acc. omits on slender authority, is genuine; but 
Stein, éavrov) xaréXwor 5, 30%; but there éwvrov, Stein had no reason to ask for ogict in 7, 191! 
which neither Stein nor Hude accepts, may well also. In this construction occurs Herodotus’ 
be due to éwuréy in the line above. single instance of the genitive singular of the 


b Once the MSS. vary between ogi and semi-reflexive: 3, 135° deioas wh ev éxmecpyro 
elsewhere ogu. Aapeios: it may be that at the back of his mind 


© (3, 30%); of (1, 91); opeas (4, 1404); was the Homeric T 463 f., 6 dvrios 
(7, 1911). In 9, deloavres wh cal oglaor ‘yotwwy | el rus wepidaro cal fwor ddely. 
yévnra: tp@ua, the stronger semi-reflexive form 


2 In one instance half the MSS. offer the re- 
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of which passages contrast would seem to have cried aloud for direct reflexion, if that 
had been admissible: Seuaivovres py ai pev yévwvrar, adTaY* 
Oy. 

We now pass to those more crucial constructions where both reflexive and non- 
reflexive pronouns were admitted on various grounds. 

K. Object Clauses introduced by Sxws. There are of these 8 relevant examples in 
Herodotus: (a) 2, 1262: dv avty AiBov Swpéuto: (b) 3, 441, 
dv xat map’ (airov d) Séorro orparov: (c) 154', BovdAeverar Sxws 
Eéwvtod 7d épyov (d) 5, Gravta ai yevoiaro im’ 
re xai Aapeiw: (€) 7, 1764, pnxavwpevoe pH ExBddroev of és 
xwpnv: (f) 9, 377%, Sxws of Aourdy Tod odds: (g) 102%, 
érecte TOv .. . 6 otpards, dkws EwuTav yevntar Td Epyov Kai pi) AaKedat- 
poviwy mapaxeAevodpevor, Epyou eixovto: (h) 117, éd€ovto orparnyav 
odéas. The examples show that while the semi-reflexive or non-reflexive pronouns 
were noyvmal in this construction, the reflexive might be used for emphasis or 
contrast ; so (db), (c), (d) and (g). 

L. Herodotus has 83 instances of the main subject referred’ to by a pronoun in 
a dependent partictpial clause, not absolute.” In 38 of these the full reflexive is used, in 
33 the semi-reflexive, and in 12 the non-reflexive; but the choice is not made 
haphazard. As a general rule, the reflexive is only used when the participle is that 
of a verb ¢o be, expressed or implied, or a participle passive in form or in sense which 
does not bring the agency of another subject into prominence: the semi-reflexive 
forms, on the other hand, are normal, and used especially when another subject is 
actively concerned in the participial clause. 

Thus of the 38 full reflexives 25 occur in clauses where the participle is a part 
of «fvac (expressed or implied) or of yiyveoO: e.g. 3, 70', wapadaBov A. «ai T., 
Ilepvéwv te mpwrovs Kai EwvT@ és 2, 136°, trep- 
BovAdcpevov tots tpdrepov Ewvtov Paciréas yevopéevovs; 3, 1251, inrpdv 
édvra Kal THY aoKéovTa apiota Tov Kar’ EwvTdy (sc. é6vTwv), Again, of the 
remaining 13 full reflexives 8 occur with such participles, passive in form or mean- 
ing, as the following: (1, 617), apxopevovs (103%), oixeovras (134? thrice), 
dmayxGévras (6, 1191), (7, 164”), Ewopevous (8, 54). There remain over 4 
cases of the genitive singular, for which, as we have seen, Herodotus had no semi- 
reflexive alternative: 2, 1024 orjAas eviorn. . . Aeyotoas TH EWUTOV dvoua; 121 
erayyéAAco Oar adeinv és THY EwVTOV; 4, 143°, avTov 
éxovra ths oTpaTins THS EwWVTOV pupiddas; and lastly 2, 1525, dua rotor per’ 
Ewvtod Alyurriow: kal érixotpows Baorheas, where, 
however, Stein (ap. Hude) on other grounds emends to rotox re Ta EwvTov (a possessive 
genitive), and Kriiger, followed by Hude, deletes the phrase entirely. There is thus 
left only a single really exceptional case: 8, 28, ravra rdv refdv epydcavro 
ot Pwxées EwvTods. 

Although, therefore, the domains of the reflexive and the non-reflexive inevitably 
overlap,° yet the less force of its own the participle possessed, and the more it tended 
to become an integral part of the main sentence, the readier was Herodotus to use the 


nor 7, 1622, tiv éwvrod 
ocuppaxins elxage ws ef xré., which occurs in a 
passage considered spurious; nor yet 6, 137, 
where van Herwerden’s emendation og: av’roi for 
abroio. seems almost certain. 

So 1, 134? we find vouifovres rods éxacrdtrw 
olxéovras awd xaxlorovs elva followed 
immediately by fpxov . . . .. . 
o 


@ It ought not to be thought that the position 
of a’rév between article and substantive suggests 
its emendation to éwuréy: for Herodotus admits 
this position of the non-reflexive pronoun, pro- 
vided one or more particles also intervene ; 
examples by Stein on VI 301. 

I have not counted either 1, 1414, rote. "Iwox 
Edoke wéurew dyyédous Senoopévous Tipw- 
péeww, where is Naber’s conjecture for “Iws:, 
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reflexive ; whereas he hardly ever allowed this if the participle had a strong active 
sense. 

As to the forms of the semi-reflexive, little is to be said. The occurrences are 
as follows: pw 2, ot II, oheas 5, ofewy 2, and 13 datives plural; in 5 of these the 


MSS. unanimously give o¢iox, in 3 others they all give od:, while in the remaining 


' 5 they are equally divided between the two forms, so that according to what has been 
said above (p. 214) a decision between them is impossible. And why Stein felt 
impelled at 7, 223*, Tov péAAovTd Odvarov (where Hude follows 
him), and at 4, 1°, edpov dvtiovpéevny o be otparijyv (where Hude deserts him) to 
change into odio, but left untouched 5, 637, réurovor .. . LeA@vTa 
duws <eivovs ogi eovras, where the verb ‘to be” would rather 
cause reflexion to be expected, I cannot see. 

In one case (9, 116°) the main subject is resumed by éxeivos in a dependent 
relative clause: dvarcioew .. . odev trorornGevta tav Exetvos éppovee. 

M. When in Reported Speech or Question introduced by a conjunction, or in a 
subordinate clause therein contained, the subject of the governing verb is referred to 
pronominally, the pronoun is vegularly not reflexive. Of 66 relevant cases, the semi- 
reflexive is found in 39, and the non-reflexive air-dv, etc., in 13. E.g. 1, 891: eipero 
Kpoicov 6 ti of évopwn év OF 3, 1431: vow AaBav ws GAAos avT’ 
@UTOU TUpavves The remaining 14 cases, with éwvr-dv, etc,, occur only 
in two very definitely marked categories: (a) 8 cases (1, 86°; g1*; 2, 102*; 5, 877; 
6, 1057; 7, 3°; 147'; 209°) consist of the genitive singular éwvrot, for which we have 
already seen that Herodotus had no semi-reflexive form, and so often preferred the 
reflexive rather than use the definitely non-reflexive avrov, A ninth case (3, 16°, 
muOdpevos . . . Ta EwvTdv yiverOar) is due to the fact that 
Herodotus does not allow the monosyllabic semi-reflexive pronouns pev and oi to be 
governed by prepositions, and so had only the choice between éwvrov and avrov. 
And in general this fact makes his preference for the semi-reflexive even greater 
than the bare figures suggest. (b) In the remaining 5 cases of reflexive, a more or 
less evident opposition or emphasis lies in the pronoun: e.g. 1, 82°, avrot éexdrepor 
vikav, A€yovTes ot pev WS EWUT OV TACdVEs ot SE TOS aropaivovTes 
mepevyoras, Tov opérepov KTé. (I, 1537; 2, 169°; 5, 91°; 6, 48?). 

In this construction again certain more recent editors have been random in 
altering ogi to odiot. odior is found in all manuscripts twice only, ogi 8 times: 
in one other place (1, 2*) a later hand in B offers ogiox instead of ogi. This 
strongly attested preponderance of o¢x is natural and understandable, since we have 
seen that in this construction reflexion is rare, except in the genitive case. But 
whereas Stein has been content to leave in e.g. 7, 151, eipwrav . . . ef oe Ere 
éupéver yet he has changed oqx to in the exactly similar passage 
7, 169': . . . ef OL Gpewov yiveras TH 


There still remain two constructions in which doubt as to the admissibility 
of the reflexive in Attic authors is most acute—the accusativus cum injfinitivo, and the 
infinitivus prolativus. 

N. There are 156 places in Herodotus where the main subject is again 
mentioned pronominally in a dependent clause in accusative and infinitive construction, or 
in yet another clause dependent upon this latter. The reflexive, the semi-reflexive 
and the non-reflexive are all represented in all the cases of them which Herodotus 
uses ; but the full reflexive éwvr- is greatly in the minority—s5o occurrences, as against 
97 semi-reflexive and g non-reflexive. E.g. 1, 91°, 6 5€ dxovoas cuveyvw EwvTov 
elvas THv apaprdda Kal ov Tov Oeov: 2, 32°, trois Nacapwvas .. . pavas 

@ Van Herwerden apparently emended all in- left those occurring in indirect statements; but 
stances of og: in indirect questions to cgic:, and _ the distinction is an arbitrary one, 
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rapa copia. yeverOa avipav dSvvacréwv raidas : 1614, Soxéovres tov "Ampinv éx 
Tpovoiys avVTOVS és KaKov. 

But the disinclination of Herodotus to use the full reflexive in this construction 
is considerably greater than these figures suggest, on account of two mechanical 
factors: (a) The non-existence of a semi-reflexive genitive singular, combined with 
Herodotus’ evident dislike of the non-reflexive form air-év, etc., in this construction ; 
so that we find 12 cases of éwvrov, and 2 only of avrov (1, 56"; 7, 18"). (b) When 
the subject of an accusative and infinitive clause is identical with that of the 
governing verb, then it is only expressed (in the accusative) when special emphasis 
is desired. Consequently the natural form for a subject accusative is the full 
reflexive: o¢éas 10 times* (used by Herodotus as we have seen A (2) as a full 
reflexive), éwvrovs 8 times, opéas adtovs thrice, and éwvrdv twice. Making the deductions 
suggested by these considerations, we are left with 87 semi-reflexives and 7 non- 
reflexives on the one hand, and on the other only 24 reflexives. Of these last 
17 Occur in positions of contrast or carry an emphasis which called for the full 
reflexive if that was admissible at all: thus, for instance, there is contrast in 8, 111°: 
Aéyovres . . . ovdeKoTE THS advvapins THY ’"AOnvaiwy Svvapw civar Kpécow ; 
and emphasis in 8, 86: éddxee Ewvtdv In this con- 
struction, then, also, Herodotus kept the use of the reflexive, wherever his choice 
was free, within exceedingly narrow limits. 

All the less reason for that extensive emendation which ogi, the Cinderella of 
Herodotean pronouns, has here undergone. The statistics are these: od: is given 
by the MSS. unanimously in 22 passages, o¢io. unanimously in only 11, while in 
5 others testimony is divided between oq: and odio. Yet despite this strong 
evidence for oqu, in 14 of the 22 passages Stein has altered to odio, and has been 
followed by Hude in all but three of these alterations. So haphazard is the 
proceeding that Stein suggests in 7, 1927, éAwioavres oAlyas Tivds ot avTi~dous 
Gar veas but leaves 7, 218°, éAropevor ovdev o pe avtifoov: Hude leaves 
in 4, 677, of evapees ‘Agpodirny ode Aeyours Sovvac and in 3, 1 57° 
eArioavres Aeyew pu dAn bea Kat o pt but writes odio. in 7, 136%, 
épacav Toujoev Taita* ovTe yap ope ev vouw eivas ovTE KTé,, in 4, ered ot 
efvat xtAiwy ov and in 7, 189, o he rdv «vac. 

O. To the Infinitive of Indirect Speech may conveniently be appended the 12 
relevant cases of the Participle of Report: among these, 5 show the full reflexive and 
6 the semi-reflexive: e.g. 5, 942, drodexvivtes Adyw ovdev Aiodevon peredy Tis 
od cat But the 5 cases of the reflexive are either with the 
verb eva: (cf. above under L p. 217) or else the pronoun carries emphasis. Once, 
in a dependent clause, the non-reflexive is used, 9, 33°: Op@v 
girov avTriv m poo er Gan. 

P. There remains only the Prolative Infinitive, of which I have recorded 105 
relevant cases in Herodotus. Of these 39 show the reflexive, as against 51 using the 
semi-reflexive, and 15 the non-reflexive. After deduction of the genitives singular, 
for the reasons given above under B, L, and M, the proportion appears as 32 re- 
flexives as against 50 semi-reflexives and 12 non-reflexives.“ The reflexive was thus 
used in this construction by Herodotus more freely than in any other of those which 


on I 1374 for a list which might be considerably 
amplified from other authors, Greek and Latin. 

¢ It is perhaps worth noting that in Books 
I-III the proportion of reflexives to semi- 
Mev pvdpevov Thy Maccayeréwv dpxyv, which _reflexives is 19 : 19; but in Books IV-VI it is 
I believe equivalent to ov uly mv uvdpevov, 11:20, and in Books VII-IX only2:11, It 
atrjy yw being the reflexive (see above under might seem, then, that Herodotus progressively 
A2 p. 213), and mw doing double duty, by an _ became less inclined to use the reflexive in this 
idiom common in Herodotus: see Stein’s note construction. 


@ It is probably worth noting that these ro all 
occur in Books V and VI and the five introduc- 
tory chapters of Book I. 

> I have counted 1, 205!: cumeioa odk 
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admit a choice. He shows his indifference in several sentences where a semi- or 
non-reflexive occurs at the same time as a reflexive. Thus: 1, 98%: éxéAeve avrovs 
oikia TE . oixodopjoa Kal kparivac adrdv Sopvddpoo.: 6, 88 
kedevoai ot followed by d€ ravrws Kedevew (where, however, 
slightly more emphasis falls on the pronoun when the request is repeated) ; and with 
these may be compared 6, 5°: Xiouvs EwuT @ Sovvar véas, with érewe 
AeoBiovs Sovvai of véas following immediately. 

Yet even in this construction the full reflexive is more restricted than at first 
sight appears. It passes the limits of coincidence that of the 11 cases of éwvrdv, 
g should be in the phrase evréAAco Oar twa rap éwvtdv (1, 471; 1567; 2, 12ry!; 
162°; 3,141; 129%; 1452; 5, 13; 7, 1462): and, with these may be classed 6, 94?; 
évrethdpevos avayev és dyw ta dvdpdroda, Here, then, we have another 
example of Herodotus’ tendency to stereotype phrases, such as has been observed 
above under A 2 (a), p. 213. 

Once again recent editors have sprung about unnecessarily with og: and o¢icx, 
The statistics are that 9 times the MSS. unanimously give o¢u,2 9 times unanimously 
odio., while in 5 their testimonies vary, and in a sixth (1, 827) one class offers od 
while the other omits the pronoun altogether. What possible excuse, then, have 
Hude and Stein for leaving untouched 4, 203°: Kupnvaiwr Senbévres exddud Sodvac 
(where Stein indeed doubtfully suggests ogiox in his note), but changing to odio. the 
of all MSS. in 6, 89: KopivOiwv édéovro xpjoai o pu veas (although they allow 
at 3, 58°: edeovro trav dexa tdAavTa ost ypqoa, where half the MSS. actually 
offer a¢piox.)? Hude is even less consistent than Stein; for he leaves also 5, 82?: 
edéovto €Aainv Sovvac (where Stein Komm. Ausg. after van Herwerden 
altered to odic). 

Q. There remains a solitary case of a substantival infinitive, which may here be 
added without comment: 9, 53°: dewvdv rd py exeivov 
D). Place with this also the virtually similar 9, 1067: ddvvara éhaiverd 


ewvtovs bat. 


For completeness’ sake those passages must be added in which the reflexive 
pronoun is used xara civeow, when that to which it refers is not subject of the same 
or of a governing clause. They fall into 3 classes. 

I. Where the pronoun refers to what is in sense, though not in grammar, the 
subject : €.g. 4, I 32" 4 Aapeiov yvopn @ odéas avTous, where 
A. y. =Aapeios eddxee, or 7, 1751 orevorépyn yap éepaivero €ovoa . . . GYXOTEPH TE TIS 
which is felt as equivalent to crecvorepny . TE THS EwvTor, 
I have noted five such passages; of which the two just cited with 3, 153 (€wvr@) and 
the spurious 7, 162? (rv éwvrov orpatiyv) fall under class N, while the one remaining 
(9, 101°: Fv dppwdin ogi avt ov) belongs to A 2. 

II. Where the subject of the main clause is only part of the subject referred to 
by the pronoun: e.g. 3, 222: 6 Gs wap’ pwpadredrepas 
Tovrewy médar . . yap EwvTovs or 8, 617: 
ws ein kai Kai yj. This freedom is very uncommon in Herodotus ; 
I have noted only two other cases (8, 22° éwvrav and 9, 55? ewvrovs, both falling under 
P), while even the two cases cited proceed respectively with és eixooi re xai éxatdv Tavs 
(érn) and av vées THE Ewor. 

III. Twice in Book II the plural reflexive «wvrov is used with the singular 


exactly, since he reproduces the words as 
Bovrdpuevar oglor mpoeivar THs mw. A., and (2) that 
according to Wyttenbach’s Lexicon of his com- 
plete works (Leipzig, 1843) he himself uses 
ogior, but apparently never o¢u. 


@ [ have included 7, 152°: wav Bovddpevol ogu 
elva: po Tis wapeovons AUwns, where is read 
on the authority of Plut. Mor. 863. But Plut. 
loses his evidential value for this point when 
we consider that (z) he is not there quoting 
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subject €xaoros, on account of a sudden generalization in the mind of the writer: 
137°, Sixdfew, xwpara xovv TH EwuTa@v TOAL, ExacTos Hr ; 
143°, dredeixvucav aida OV ExacTov éovTa, 

Besides the above are four anomalous cases: 7, 10a!, riv xpvodv Tov dxjparov 
avrov pev EwvTov ov which, however, may be equivalent to airdv 
pev éx’ éwutov édvra and so fall under A (3); in 1, 119* péev GAAoWw.. . 
maperiOcato pnréwv kpewv, Aprdyw 5é tov ratdds tov and in 
5, 791, IlvOin drs adTa@v ovk avtoiar tiow, the sense calls for the 
reflexive, though the grammatical reason is difficult to formulate. In one other case 
(1, 129°: ’Aorudyns oxaidtatov . . wapedv Bacrréa yever Oat, 
ei 80 Ewvt od ye Ta wapedvra, 7d Kpdros) Herodotus may 
have felt some need for the reflexive: but this, I confess, is not apparent to me, and 
it seems just possible that 6’ éwvrov, where &:’ éxeivov is expected, may be due to 5 
éwuTov preceding in the same paragraph. 

It remains to point out, that from the use of the non-reflexive pronouns avr-dv, 
etc., which has been recorded hitherto, as referring in subordinate constructions 
to the subject of the main clause, must be carefully distinguished the cases (for our 
present purpose irrelevant) where air-dv, etc. in a similar position are not weak 
demonstratives, or ‘anaphoric’ pronouns, but the oblique cases of avrds, #pse. I have 
noted 5 certain and 2 other probable instances of this, which it is worth while 
transcribing to make the distinction clear. (1) 1, 208', rponydpeve Topips dvaxwpéev, 
ws avTov ex’ éxeivnv (= as adrds Bnodpevos) Prolative Inf. (2) 5, 87%, 
’Apyeion adTav 7d tov Eva TovTov 
yever Oar; (3) 7, 1497, roicde, epi pev orovdewr dvoivew és Tovs rept 
yyepovins adrotas troxpivacGa ; (4) 8, 197, wapaivee mpoeureiv 
éwuTGv éxdotovs rip avaxaiew: wépe THv Opnv aVTH peAjoew (=avTOs THs 
apns All three Accus. and Inf. (5) 1, 114, dpa dvayxainv 
tov Seordrea, 7 tm’ GAAwv aipéerar avrds Tepreivat. 
Prolative Inf. In all these cases the reflexive pronoun éwvr-dv, etc., would not have 
made sense; and probably this is true also of the two following: 8, 69°, rade 
mpds pev EvBoiy Ws ov wapedvTos TOTe SE avTdIS 
vavpaxéovras; and 4, 184%, Kal wavTa Ta 
Adodopéovra, St. opeas Kkaiwy éritpiBa, avtrovs te Tors avOpdmrovs Kai THY 


Having thus on the comparatively secure foundation of Herodotus’ manuscripts 
determined the limits within which Herodotus required or admitted the reflexive 
pronoun in direct and indirect reflexion, the next task is to classify according to the 
same scheme the reflexive usage of an Attic author, Thucydides, in whom, for the 
reasons described at the beginning of this article, manuscript tradition gives much 
less guidance. It will then appear what light the Herodotean statistics can throw on 
the path of recension in Thucydides. But two difficulties will be encountered. 
First, that for Thucydides there exists no such well-balanced and reliable survey of 
the manuscript readings as we possess for Herodotus in Hude’s edition. Second, 
that Attic Greek used to a much less extent those semi-reflexives which we have 
found to be Herodotus’ normal form of pronoun in indirect reflexion, so that it had 
to supply this want with the full reflexive or else with the non-reflexive. * 

J. Enocn Powe Lt. 
COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
2 In such an article as the present it was a record of these myself and would gladly fur- 
obviously undesirable to give more thanafew of nish information of them on any particular 
the hundreds of references involved; but Ihave point. 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LIII. 3. July-September, 1932. 

W. Peterson, The Personal Endings of the Hittite Verb. Deprecates the undue 
importance attached to Hittite in attempts to reconstruct the pre-I.-E. language, and 
endeavours, by detailed examination of various forms, to show that, almost without 
exception, the personal verb endings are not primitive but later developments made 
after separation from the parent stock. A. D. Fraser, The Inscribed ‘ Kernos’ of 
Duenos. Offers an entirely new explanation, suggesting (1) that the vessel itself was 
intended for quite innocent uses, religious or even domestic, (2) that it was inscribed 
before being fired, and therefore in the potter’s workshop, (3) that the inscription is 
no imprecatio but a semi-humorous prayer by the Kernos for divine favour and pro- 
tection from the clumsy workman who drops the vases. H.’Cherniss, On Plato’s 
Republic X, 597 B. Argues that this passage is deliberately at variance with the 
true theory of Ideas, because it is an ad hoc argument in a passage designed solely to 
belittle the mimetic artist. T. Frank, Two Notes on Plautus. Considers (1) that 
Mercator V is, in effect, a double parody of the Teucey of Pacuvius and the Hercules 
Fuvens of Euripides (the first would find point for Plautus if Pacuvius’ play had 
been recently produced, while the second probably came from the Emporos; (2) that 
Pellionts should be read in Menaechmi v. 52, and understood as a jest at the expense 
of the famous actor T. Publilius Pellio and his stage properties. R.S. Rogers, 
Fulvia Paulina C. Sentit Saturnini. Seeks to show that a single Roman lady only, not 
two as stated by Josephus, was involved in the religious scandals of 19 a.p.; the 
confusion arose from the use first of her nomen and then of her cognomen alone. 
I, Northup, Note on Suetonius Vespasian 12. Answering an article in Classical 
Philology argues (1) that there is no lacuna before patris, (2) that mist sero veciptt 
implies no reluctance on Vespasian’s part to assume the ¢tribunicia potestas, which he 
had exercised from the first, but merely indicates the delay in formal ratification by 
the Comitia. W.N. Bates, Aphrodite’s Doves at Paphos in 1932. Points out that the 
figures of doves in the Church of St. George at Paphos may well be survivals from 
the ancient tradition of the island. W. H. Alexander, A Difficult Passage in Seneca 
Epistulae Morales XL. 9-10. Proposes . . . uel P. Vinicium diceve exquisite Qui, cum, 
etc. (2) rejects Buecheler’s numquid in favour of the MSS mumquam in dic, numquam 
dicas, and regards the whole sentence from aliquis tam insulsus as a parenthesis. 
L. A. Post, Catana the Cheese-Grater in Aristophanes’ Wasps. On the evidence of 
Plutarch (Dion. 58, 2) for the meaning of the name Catana suggests that the intro- 
duction of the cheese-grater covers a reference to Catanian witnesses for the defence 
at the trial of Laches. L. A. Post, Note on Aristophanes Vespae 818-823. Holds 
that the object to which Cleonymus is compared is not a Herm, as suggested by 
H. Comfort, but a shrine and statue of Hecate. C. W. E. Miller, obituary notice 
of the late W. P. Mustard, with complete list of all his published work. 


LIII. 4. October-December, 1932. 

F. M. B. Anderson, The Character of Clytemnestrva in the Choephoroe and the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus. Finds the connecting link of the whole trilogy in this 
character, calling the first play the ‘active’ aspect (rd dpav), the second the ‘ passive’ 
(73 waGeiv), and the third the final illumination of an apocalyptic vision (rd paGeiv). 
R. B. Steele, The Astronomica of Manilius. Considers (1) the personality of the 
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poet, and (2) his relation, in both the technical and the non-technical eres 8 = 
work, to many earlier writers, especially Lucretius and Vergil. G. Cc ee *F , 
Tibullus, Messala and the Via Latina. Reaffirms the older belief that it was a 1a 
Latina Messala repaired, and suggests that the Alba of Tibullus (I. vii. 56) refers = 
the Alban mount. C. A. Robinson, Two Notes on the History of Alexander apo 
Refers the arrest of Callisthenes to the spring of 327 B.c., but leaves the 2 - 
of his death uncertain: holds that Justin XII, 15, 1-2 and 12 give substantially t > 
same account of Alexander’s last days as that found in Arrian and Plutarch, ze 
should therefore be recognized as yet another trace of the Ephemerides. goss ; 
The Sacred Treasury and the Rate of Manumission. By reading nonaginia in aoe 
(6, 15, 5) and id est in Pliny (33-55) reconciles the two statements of get — = 
the aevavium sanctius in 49 B.c. Uses the figures thus obtained to calcula . nae 
average number of slaves manumitted per year. W. A. Kirk, Adfatim, ~ noe 
Fessus. Suggests (1) that adfatim is from the root of fatisci, with 
‘to cracking point,’ (2) that Lucretius (ii. 458, v. 308) shows the true de 

of fessus to be from fendo. 


lassical Philology. XXVII. 4. October, 1932. 
Scott, H at the Expense of the Ruler Cult: collects anecdotes 
show that educated people in Greece and Rome were ready to ridicule as 
real belief in it was probably confined to the lower classes. e : O. ae 
Speakers in the Case of Chrysippus v. Phormio (Demosth. 34): the instances of o vet 
§§ 20-32, which led Blass to assume an Umarbeitung and other edd. to suppose tl = 
second speaker alternated with Chr., refer to the speaker Chr. himself and are “ore 
fied (like similar uses in trag. and com.) by dramatic emphasis. B. D. wer ~ 
Battle of the Assinavus: the evidence of Plut. Nic. 28 cannot be ignore te at 
by Ferguson in C.A.H.), and even on the lowest estimate of the time require - e 
events between the eclipse and the final battle in the harbour Dinsmore's ate, 
Sept. 11 (assuming that Karneios included the eclipse and ended on an 14), “ 
too early: Beloch’s date, Oct. 8 (assuming that K. did not include the eclipse a 
began on Sept. 12), agrees with Thuc.’s statement that the Athenians a = ” 
in considerable delay after the eclipse. Dorothea C. Woodworth, Studtes ve 
Noun-Formation: Dental Terminations V1. 2—Words in - 8a s and -dn¢. ; M colm 
MacLaren, Aeschylus, Choephori 770-74, with a consideration of 
all interpretations in detail and suggests from ambiguities of language that t as 
example of vmoxpirixy (cf. Arist. het. 1414): : 
adeudvtws refers to Aeg. (with comma after orvye: and period after 
taxwora to Aeg., ppevi to Nurse: dyyéAy is the Nurse, Aédyos 
to Aeg.: 774 = ‘What! Are you in your right mind ? Rejoicing, 
(i.e. the tale from Phocis) ?? J.A.O. Larsen on J.G. IV’, i, 68 (inscr. from Epi rs 
connected with the Hellenic League of 303/2 B.c.) offers a restoration of the c — 
on procedure for future amendments and suggests that similar a ne “s 
existed in earlier symmachies. H. R. Fairclough, Some Notes on ‘ The ¢ - 
Medicean Codex of Vergil’: criticizes R. S. Conway’s paper (Bull. of John Ry 
Xv, 336), esp. his false dating of M and his preference for hedeva nascente ant . be — 
L. F. Smith, A Group of Spanish Milestones: shows that C.J.L. Il. 4854 an = 
two versions of the same inscr., restores the text by comparison with Ann. pigr. 
1928, 178, and notes the description of Titus as tmp. aut while still trib, ae 
W. A. Oldfather on Apul. Metam. 5, 6 suggests ceuentia for cogentta. Pau _ 
on Arist. De Caelo 289b 26 reads év rots ard roxns for 7d dd TUXNS. E. T. eer 
Aristotle’s Explanation of Aesthetic Pleasuve (Poet. 4): there is no contradiction nave 
this passage and what A. says later of the pleasure of tragedy : here he is not — 
ing of the pupyrixal réxvas in the strict sense, but of the intellectual pleasure given by 
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any téxvn which imitates. M. H. Griffin on Tac. Agr. 15. 5 removes stop after 
aemularentuy, making the neve-clause continue the dum-clause. 


XXVIII. 1. January, 1933. 

Tenney Frank, The Financial Activities of the Equestrian Corporations, 200-150 B.C. : 
illustrates Polyb. 6. 17. 2-4 by a review of the development of equestrian contracting 
activities during this period: attempts to assess the capital involved and the returns 
made, and concludes that it is unsafe to assume that many Romans were acquiring 
wealth from state-contracts at thistime. P. H. Epps, Fear in Spartan Character: froma 
survey of Spartan history concludes that (as Mahaffy suggested) the Spartans were 
cowardly and their discipline was an artificial means of overcoming natural fear. 
Milman Parry, The Traditional Metaphor in Homer: Aristotle (Poet. 159a 4) fails to note 
the difference between Homer’s use of metaphor and that of later epic: his metaphors 
are fixed and traditional, used not for their meaning but for their appropriateness to the 
heroic theme :a parallel may he found in the fixed diction of the English Augustans, 
which can only be understood in relation to their way of thought. H. Grant 
Robertson, Democracy and Oligarchy under the Athenian Empive: argues against E. M. 
Walker that Athens did not coerce the allies into adopting democratic government, 
but generally attained that object by indirect methods. R. C. Horn identifies 
frag. 5 of Oxyrrh. Pap. 1598 as part of a leaf containing I Thess. 4. 18-5. 12. 
J. C. Rolfe discusses hoc age in Plaut. Capt. 444: there is no evidence for connecting 
the phrase, with sacrificial custom, and all exx. fit the meaning ‘ mind this.’ George 
McCracken dismisses the claim of the marginalia in a 1584 Basle Livy now in New 
Jersey State Library to be from the hand of Melanchthon. Paul Shorey illustrates 
Aristoph. Ach. 350-1 (cowardice of the cuttlefish) from Aristotle, de Part. An. 679a 5 
and 27. 


XXVIII. 2. April, 1933. 

Harr» Caplan, Classical Rhetoric and the Mediaeval Theory of Preaching: traces the 
survivals of classical theory in the thirteenth to fifteenth century artes praedicandi and 
illustrates the rhetorical divisions and treatment used in sermons. S. M. Adams, 
The Four Elements in the Prometheus Vinctus: finds the basis of the design in 
Prometheus’ appeals to the elements in 88-91 and 1091-3: Aether is invoked as the 
medium of omens, the magical weapons with which the struggle is carried on. 
E. B. Stevens, The Topics of Counsel and Deliberation in Prephilosophic Greek Literature : 
an annotated list of proverbs and commonplaces concerning counsel from epic, 
drama, oratory and history. E.M. Sandford, Lucan and Civil War: Lucan’s poem 
has no personal ‘hero’: its theme, as early commentators saw, is the horrors of civil 
war : whether the idea was suggested to him by study of contemporary sources or by 
observing the tradition of senatorial hostility to the imperial house, his fears were 
realized in the rebellion three years after his death. T. J. Haarhoff, Vergil and South 
Africa: notes some points of resemblance between the Georgics and Boer agriculture 
and between the character of the Italian farmer and that of the Boer. B, Eimarson, 
A Supposed Pseudo-Aristotelian Treatise on the Soul: the treatise in B.M. MS. 14658, 
apparently a translation from Greek into Syriac by Sergius Resainensis, is almost 
identical with a Sinai Syriac MS. translated by Ryssel in Rk. Mus. 51 and identified 
by him with a work of Gregory Thaumaturgus: the same matter is also found under 
the name of Maximus Confessor in Migne, vol. g1, col. 353 ff. W. E. Blake finds a 
new testimonium for Phaedrus 245c-246a in Maximus Planudes, who in his version 
of Cicero’s Sommium did not retranslate this passage into Greek but quoted it from 
his own text of Plato, which followed B closely but had a few variants of its own. 
M. F. Macgregor confirms H. Thompson’s reading of Greek names of eponymous 
priests in the demotic papyrus B.M. 10594 from a list in the Greek papyrus 
Michigan 1717. Paul Shorey, The Eroticos of Lystas in Plato’s Phaedrus : suggests a 
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new criterion of authorship in the combination xai pév 84, which is common in Lysias 
but comparatively rare in Plato: the Evotios has five examples in the short passage 
231D-233E and must be a caricature of Lysias written by Plato himself. 


Eranos. Vol. XXX, Fasc. 1. 

A. Wifstrand publishes two Berlin papyri containing a bit of Apollonius’ 
Argonautica Bk. III and of scholia on that poem. They confirm old conjectures of 
Voss and Kéchly, but do not prove that the poet was in Rhodes when he wrote the 
book. E. Wistrand gives some information about Roman scales apropos of 
Persius I. 6; V. 100: and Carmen de ponderibus et mensunts 142. Examen does not 
mean the tongue, which did not exist at that time: but castigare =cohibere, and in the 
Carmen, siste iugum similarly means ‘ bring the balance into equipoise.’ R. Pomoell 
gives a number of textual notes on the fifth book of Columella. In V. 9. 8 he 
defends includere with the dative: but he should not quote Cic. Att. I. 13. 5 in 
justification. There is the same objection to the construction permixtum urinae in 
V.9.14. But dissimillimis arboribus is probably right in V. 11. 13. He gives a useful 
list of fifty-four varieties of figs; and decides against the acc. pl. in -is for Columella. 
J. Sundwall adds two plausible suggestions on the same book. E. Haglund on 
Prop. III. 11. 40 makes the hazardous suggestion that sanguine is a dative in -e. 
Has not Propertius simply given adusta the construction of the more usual imusta? 


Fasc. 2-3. 

H. Armini, the author of Studia Apuletana (Evanos XXVI, 1928, 273-339), dis- 
cusses the text of Apuleius with special reference to the editions of Giarratano 
(Turin, 1929) and R. Helm (Leipzig, 1912, and second edition 1932). G. Wiman’s 
Texthritiska studiery till Apuleius (Gdteborg, 1927) represent the standpoint of the 
writer, that the readings of codex F have often been wrongly changed, and Apuleius 
thus deprived of many archaisms and characteristic tricks of language. That this is 
quite likely one may well grant, but the writer seems to have aimed too much at 
outdoing his master Lofstedt. He seems to succeed in vindicating, e.g., the asyndetic 
pair (an archaism), or the illogical partitive genitive, but few will accept all the forms 
he proposes to retain or introduce. Among them are forensis foreign, duacere, vetinere 
(intr.), uespernus, seuerenter, casulus (dim. of casus), exitus = exitium, inigninus (salamander), 
insiticius, Probably his respect for a MS. nine hundred years later than Apuleius is 
excessive. E. Wistrand rightly eliminates a fancied conceit from the text of 
Tibullus IV. 2. Love does not light his torches at the eyes of the lady, but kindles 
two lights in her eyes, 


Fasc. 4. 

D. Tabachovitz contributes very valuable and convincing notes on the meaning 
of various common words and phrases in the Lausiac History of Palladius. A. 
Gagner shows that post annum quintum quam means ‘ four years after’ but not yet five; 
and that covonis means (1) a pen flourish at the end of a book or chapter, (2) the end 
of a book. T. Kleberg points out a remarkable imitation of Horace Efode II. 1-8 
in Columella’s preface. D. Tabachovitz produces instances of «i tis =déor«s in late 
Greek. V. Lundstrém makes it probable that Walafrid Strabo (809-49) in his poem 
de cultuva hortorum knew and imitated Columella. 


Hermes. Vol. LXVII. (1932). Heft 3. 

R. Philippson, Das dritte und vierte Buch dev Tusculaner. Discusses the source of 
this part of the treatise, and shows it to be based, with some modifications, on the work 
of a later Stoic who follows in the main the four books of Chrysippus [epi Ia@dv, 
Aoytxd, Ocparevrixds. In an appendix explains his dissent from the views of Ph. 
Finger in Philologus 84 (1929), 51-84 and 320-348. G. Hell, Datierung des vii. und viit. 
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platonischen Briefes. Accepts Egermann’s relative chronology of the two letters, 
but argues that the old date for vii is to be preferred (i.e. after the expulsion of 
Callippus, not soon after the murder of Dion). viii must be dated some years later. 
H. Frankel, Griechische Bildung in altrémischen Epen. (i) Discusses character of 
Livius’ translation of the Odyssey: shows that two existing scholia are earlier than 
Aristarchus: (ii) discusses beginning of Ennius’ Amnales lib. 7, esp. vv. 215/6 and 
218/9; shows that they contain E.’s assertion of his whole relation to Greek thought, 
Literature, Rhetoric, and Philosophy. W. Schadewaldt, Dey Kommos in Aischylos’ 
Choephoren. Gives detailed analysis and interpretation of vv. 306-475: defends 
text, e.g. against transposition of vv. 434-8 after 455. MiszeELLen.—E. Fraenkel, 
Zuy Medea des Ennius ; argues that Frag. Trag. 214 f. Ribb., Scaen. 255 f. Vahlen 
shows that E. modified the form of the Euripidean prologue: F. Pfaff, Rufus aus 
Samaria, Hippokvates Kommentator und Quelle Galens ; shows that R., a Jewish contem- 
porary of G., came to Rome and there collected the earlier commentators on Hippo- 
crates’ Epidemia. G. used the collection: O. Weinreich, Zu Virgils vierter Ecloge, 
Rhianus, und Nonnus; illustrates Ecl. iv, vv. 15-17 and 62 f. by passages showing 
Hellenistic conception of apotheosis: A. Adler, Die Homervita im Codex Vindobonensis 
Phil. 39; criticizes Allen’s and Wilamowitz’s treatment of the MS., and discusses its 
character and origin: A. Korte, Zum griechischen Dvama, (i) Ein tibersehenes Fragment 
des Euripides? Suggests that the line quoted by Philodemus (VH? xi 160, g) is from 
the prologue of Euripides’ Dictys; (ii.) Menander’s Pevikeivomene 397 emends thus: 
II, & Geoi, ris odros ; M. ci 6 of ds] / [bos]. 


Mnemosyne. LX.1. 1932. 


C. Brakman (Varvoniana) has notes on the De Lingua Latina, followed by some 
grammatical observations on Varro, J. Berlage, De Vi et Usu vocum xadds xayabos, 
kaAoxaya6ia, traces the use of these words through ancient literature. He thinks the 
phrase owes its origin to the common observation that oi xaAoé (in the physical sense) 
are not always aya6oi (cf. Theognis 1259). Hence the man who was both xadds and 
aya@os was deserving of special praise. The political use of the phrase appears first 
in Thuc. VIII, 48, in reference to the Four Hundred. J. G. P. Borleffs contributes a 
long article entitled Observationes Criticae in Tertulliant de Paenitentia Libellum, and 
C. Brakman writes on Columella X. 


LX. 2. 1932. 


W. J. W. Koster contributes Quaestiones criticae ad scholia Avistophanea pertinentes, 
K. van der Heyde, Flumen, Fluvius, Amnis, discusses the origin and meaning of these 
words, which he traces through Latin literature. Ammnis appears to be of Celtic 
origin and appears in proper names Antemnae, Interamna, Interamnia. Amnis at 
an early stage dropped out of everyday speech. Flumen properly denoted the 
material which flows along, fluvius the activity of flowing. C. Brakman has notes on 
Vitruvius: also on Lindsay’s edition of Festus. H. Wagenvoort writes on Seneca’s 
Hercules Fuvens. 1. A. Schuursma, Aeschyli Apologus, writes in criticism of Hoving, 
Studien over Aeschylus Agamemnon 1928. H. maintained that in the passage Ag. 
717-735 the lion cub symbolizes Paris; S. on the other hand refers the comparison to 
Helen: the man who made a pet of the cub is the city of Troy, not Paris. A. W. 
Byvansk, De Inscriptionibus Tvaiectensibus, disputes the interpretation of these inscrip- 
tions by Voligraff. The inscriptions according to V. are written in a sort of short- 
hand. Byvansk, however, sees nothing in them but some letters of an ancient date 
partially obliterated by deliberate cutting in the stones of straight lines and curves, 
E. Muller, Vocis properare nova explicatio, traces the word through the Latin 
writers. He regards the latter part as connected with the vb. Jario, the root of which 
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he finds in vituperave, aequipevave, usurpave. Pyvopevare is then literally to bear forward, 
pro having the same force as in procreare, progignere, prognasct. 


LX, 3. 1932. 

W. Vollgraff, De Evasino Argivo. During the excavation of the theatre of Argos 
(belonging to the 4th century B.c.), which is situated on the slope of the citadel (the 
Larissa), there were found three wells which had been covered over by the architect 
of the theatre, and near the bottom of one of these a fragment of a vase bearing the 
archaic inscription ro ’Aapahivo to ’Apye ( = Tov eipi tov V. points 
out that Arasinus (more commonly Erasinus) is the name of a small river of Argolis 
now (in part) piped to supply the town of Argos. V. thinks that the river had been 
put to the same use in early times, and that when Aeschylus (Supp/. 1018) wrote 
Geovs Te Kai of ’"Epacivov repwaiovow the contrast is between the 
dwellers in the flat of the city and those on the citadel. He suggests that the water 
was first brought to Argos by Phidon. H. J. Scheltema, De Antiphonia, draws from 
an examination of the sources the conclusion that dvtspwvia as applied to voices 
means ‘a combination of voices where two voices sing the melody but the higher 
voice sings in addition certain rapid ornamentations.’ The only dvr¢wvia in actual 
use is 7pds S10 racav, i.e. where the interval between the higher and lower voices is 
an octave. As applied to instrumental sounds avtidwvia is sometimes used to mean 
the particular conjunction of sounds which alone occurs in a vocal avrtidwvia, i.e. 
where the interval is an octave. J. G. P. Borleffs contributes an Index Verborum to 
Tertullian, De Paenitentia, with a preface to that treatise. S. Peppink writes on the 
Laurentian Codex of Ammonius; C. Brakman has notes on Ussani’s edition of 
Hegesippus. B. A. van Groningen, Ad Titulum Pergamenum. This inscription 
(Inscy. Pevyg. 1. 13; c. 263 B.c.) deals with an agreement made by Eumenes with 
certain mercenaries who after a four months’ strike had returned to their duty. It 
contains the words: irép rov évavrov: dv aynrar Sexadpnvos, éuBdrALpov Sé ovK afer. 
van G.’s explanation of the words is that they refer to the whole period of service 
after which the soldier is entitled to his discharge. The king agrees that the year 
will count as consisting of ten months without intercalations: hence if a man has 
enlisted for thirty years’ service he will in practice receive his discharge and the 
privileges attaching thereto at the end of twenty-five. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. VIII. 5. 1932. 


A. Lesky, Grundfragen dev Sophoklesdeutung. An appreciative criticism of H. 
Weinstock’s Sophokles (1931), regarded in part as a reaction from the views of Tycho 
v. Wilamowitz. Lesky holds that each presses his own method to the limit of 
reasonableness, He illustrates his own view by detailed discussions, especially ‘of 
Ajax and Oedipus Coloneus. 


VIII. 6. 1932. 
I. Abramczyk, Alhkibiades. A study of the symbolism and inner meaning of 
Plato’s Symposium. 


Philologus. LXXXVII. (N.F. XLI.) 3. 1932. 


K. Latte, Randbemerkungen. (1) Shows that Tacitus is following a tradition in 
ending the Geymania with the fabulous; (2) that in Petr. Satyr. 57. 4 there is a 
reference to the a vationtbus Pallas (Tac. Amn. 12. 53); (3) would read buxewmque for 
proximumque in Catalept. 10. 23 [anticipated by Salmasius.]; (4) dates Calp. Sic. 
eclog. ‘7 to end of Nero’s reign; (5) would read scias mare terva e vemotum for the non- 
sensical scxas mare ex aethera vemotum in Vegoia’s prophecy (Lachmann-Rudorff, 
Schriften d. vim. Feldmessey 1. 350); (6) explains the supra genua tolleve of Festus 190, 
8 L. as=amovere; (7) diév in Bacchyl, 16. 112 reappears in third-century papyrus, 
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where it means a linen garment ; (8) three notes on Cumont and Bider ed. of Julian’s 
letters; (9) would read os A€eye: kai 6 kara <pdywv ypdyas> in Hippolyt. Ref. v. 27, 
6, p. 133. E. Bickermann, Rom und Lampsakos. Examines relations between the 
two cities in 197 B.c. as illustrated by App. Syv. 2 and J.G.R. iv. 179. A. Modrze, 
Zur Ethik und Psychologie des Posetdonios. An examination of P.’s philosophy as out- 
lined in Sen. Ep. 92. M. sides with Corssen as against Reinhardt in regarding P. as 
a dualist. G. Meyer, Prudentiana. Continuation and end of textual notes on 
Prudentius. E. Kostermann, Statio principis. Examines development of meaning of 
the phrase (to be continued). E. Sander, Die Hauptquellen dey Biicher I-III dev 
Epitoma vei militans des Vegetius. Postulates a separate source for each of the three 
books: Cato, bk. 1; Frontinus, bk. 2; Paternus, bk. 3. MuiszeEtten: T. Birt, Ueber 
6pnpos und den Namen Homey. Homer=the blind (poet); ounpos meaning ‘ one led 
by the hand,’ hence (1) ‘ hostage,’ (2) ‘blind.’ LL. Radermacher, Kalenden-Masken 
und Komdédten-Masken, Discusses origin of Greek comedy in connexion with 
certain Welsh folk-dances. 


LXXXVIITI. (N.F. XLII.) 1. 1933. 

R. Pfeiffer, Die >K YPIOI des Sophokles. Attributes Ox. Pap. XVII (1927) 
2077 to Soph. Scyrit; not, as Murray, Hunt and others, to his Nauplius. Identifies 
fragment with Stobaeus’ citation (Soph. frag, [Pearson] 555). Would read pédwy 
for MS véper in |. 2 of Stobaeus frag. E. Sachs, Die Meleagererzahlung in dey Ilias 
und das mythische pavadeigma. Thinks that a Meleager-epic was worked into the 
Iliad; a lateish importation showing a halfway house between the real objective 
Homeric efos and the subjective Pindaric myth. E. Peterson, Hervhunft und Bedeutung 
dey MONOS | IIPOZ|MONON-Formel bei Plotin. This expression comes 
neither from the Stoics nor the Neopythagoreans (as Cumont held), but was an 
ordinary Greek idiom ‘shot’ with metaphysical and mystic meaning. A. Klotz, 
Die vimische Wehrmacht im 2. punischen Kriege. After a long investigation decides 
with Cantalupi as against Kahrstedt that Livy’s figures for legions in the second 
Punic War are trustworthy. From 214 B.c. no exact numbersare given: L. derives 
them direct from various authorities. H. Hepding, POY®INION AL2YO2Z. 
Identifies the Rufinus of Anth. Pal. 9. 656. 14 (Povdiviov dAoos; given as one of the 
seven wonders of the world) with L. Cuspius Rufinus, cos. a.p. 142, who restored the 
Asclepieum now being excavated at Pergamum. F. Mentz, Die hklassischen 
Hundenamen. Gives a catalogue vatsonné of Greek names of dogs arranged 
alphabetically ("Aypy—Kvrpios) and classified under four heads according as they 
derive from inscriptions, literature, special treatises or mythology (¢o be continued). 
MizceEL_Len: F. Stahlin, Zur thessalischen Stvategenliste. Chronological corrections of 
Kroog’s de foederis Thessalorum praetoribus in the light of the new Philia inscription 
(A.E. 1927/28). 


Revue de Philologie. LVIII. 3-4. 


C. des Anges and G. Seure, La Volitve de Varvon, give scale-drawings of a 
reconstruction of Varro’s aviary, text (R.R. III. v. 9-17) and very full commentary. 
P. Chantraine and A. Meillet, OEAINA et les dérivés grecs en -AINA: Oéa.va is formed 
with a fem. -n- suffix found in other I-Eur. languages. -a:va developed as a fem. for 
-wv nouns (Geparaiva, Spaxacva). The accident that many were animal names led to 
its becoming a suffix used for fem. animals (AvKcacva, tpéyaiva); that many of these 
were feared or despised gave it a new turn (ddAawa, tawa, apdioBawa <apdis + 
Baivw + ava) and sent Géacva out of use (7) Geds). The suffix became particularly used 
for fishes oxiawva and, against natural history, dwxacva), loathsome 
diseases (paycdacva, yayypacva), comic formations (knpixacva, payeipasva), and, curiously, 
instruments (axawa, apirawa). A. Ernout, Domus, Fores et leurs substituts: I-Eur. had 
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a theme *dem-, meaning ‘ house,’ and one *wetk-, meaning ‘ group of houses’ or ‘ clan.’ 
In Gk. oix- takes on the meaning of dopu- (except in Homer’s tptxetxes) and supplants 
it. Latin distinguishes domus and uicus. utcus became confined to the town, being 
supplanted in the country by pagus, but it left behind its diminutive wélla, which 
provided willaticum, ‘ village,’ and uéllanus, after paganus had taken a religious sense. 
domus (the gender of which is a puzzle) has an apparent synonym in aedes, but while 
aedes is concrete and devoid of associated ideas, domus is the sphere of the dominus, it 
is ‘home,’ it is ‘the household.’ xuptam in aedes duceve would be a solecism as bad as 
proposing to take a girl d ’hétel instead of a Vautel, The emotional colour of domus 
led to aurea domus (not auveae aedes) and domus Dei; the word became too grand for 
ordinary speech, and duomo is its only descendant. But aedes, the many-roomed 
house, could not take its place in proletarian speech; casa and mansio are the 
successful words. The old word foves was supplanted by ianua and ostium, and they 
in their turn went down before porta, well adapted to withstand phonetic change. 
P. Collart, Les Papyrus de VIliade. List; classification; geography; chronology. 
Of ten papyri of some extent of third and second century B.c, nine give a non-vulgate 
text. Up to the present no ‘depraved’ papyrus gives a text in a form different from 
that of a pre-Alexandrian citation. A. Mirambel, La question de'l aspect dans le verbe 
néo-gvec: pvroblemes et méthode, J]. E. Harry, Tyvois ou tvetze? would read at Aesch. 
Ag. 1605 eri d€ xaOAiv. In Eur. Med. 215 oupdrwv aro ‘visible’ is opposed to év 
Ovpaios ‘invisible’; ibid. 240=‘what sort of husband she will get.’ R. Waltz, 
Salluste, Jugurtha LV, 4-7, places sed ... uastabatuy before exercitus. F. Bradaé, 
Quelques vemarques suv Vépitaphe provenant de Césavée en Cappadoce emends Aapmporarnv 
ye and évy for irvv. C. Gaia, Suv la date de deux manuscrits grecs reports that 
Parisinus 1242 is dated 1627 and Baroccianus 159 1504. E. Benveniste, A propos de 
KOAOCCOC, quotes an inscription from Cyrene with xoAocos= wax puppet. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. X (1932), 3. 

U. E. Paoli, Il processo di Agovato. The author examines the whole legal back- 
ground of the case. So far as the question of A.’s citizenship is concerned, the 
argument seems to be that he was avdéovos because dvdpodoves and driuos because 
avootos, In tracing the history of dixy povov and of araywyh P. throws some light on 
the survival of rights of vengeance at the end of the fifth century. A. Braun, Gu 
‘eolismi’ a Civene e nella poesia dovica (concluded). In Peloponnesus there were both 
Achaean and Aeolic elements before the coming of the Dorians. To these Aeolians 
of Peloponnesus are due those Aeolisms in Doric which appear even in the non- 
literary documents of Cyrene, where there was a marked linguistic conservatism. 
The authoress ends with a warning against arbitrary corrections of the Doric of 
Callimachus. G. Mameli Lattanzi, La compostzione del De latenter vivendo di 
Plutarvco. The Adversus Coloten, the Non posse suaviter vivi sec. Epicurum and the De 
latenter vivendo were written in that order, the last not earlier than a.D. 95. V. 
Bertoldi, Spigolatuve da Esichio. This is an attempt to find an etymological connexion 
between aBapv and audpaxov. A. Momigliano, Notevelle stortografiche 1: Per eta dt 
Fevecide Ateniese. Pherecydes, fr. 174 (Jacoby) is really from Ph. of Athens. A 
comparison of this with Hdt. iv, 131-2 shows that Ph. of Athens was a con- 
temporary of the Persian wars. A. Solari, // non intervento nel conflitto tra la Persia e 
Valente. The author studies in detail the policies of Rome and Persia towards 
Armenia in the years following A.D. 363. R. Cantarella, L’ officina det papiri ercolanest 
dal 1923 al 1931. Toageneral account of work done and contemplated is added a 
bibliography of relevant publications which have appeared: in the period concerned. 
Miscellanea. 1. B. Lavagnini, Per la cronologia delle Supplici di Eschtlo, The date is 
between 493 and 490 Bc. II. P. Treves, La reggenza di Cratevo, A brief reply to 
the remarks of A. Neppi Modona in Athenaeum x, 1932, pp. 26 ff. The zpooracia of 
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Craterus after the death of Alexander was not intended to be more than titular. 
III. +U. Ratti, Note sul testamento di Tolemeo Neotevos. This is a criticism of some 
legal points in the commentary of G. Oliverio. The second section is both a ¢esta- 
mentum and a donatio mortis causa, which in Greek law are not distinguishable. 
Recenstont. Cyronache e commenti. Pubblicazioni vicevute. 


N.S. X (1932), 4. 

G. De Sanctis, La ovigine dell’ edilita piebea. The author argues that aediles 
probably only displaced dictators at Tusculum in 381 B.c., and that the aedileship at 
Tusculum, as at Fundi, Formiae and Arpinum, was derived from that at Rome. 
Rosenberg’s assumption that the aedilis lustvalis was religious is unjustified: he is 
rather to be compared with the civil 1Vuiy guinquennalis. The writer then seeks to 
explain why, though the plebeian aediles at Rome were two, the aediles at Tusculum 
were three. M. Segré, Due nuovi testi storict. The first is the decree of Telmessos in 
honour of Eumenes.II published by Jacopi in Clava Rhodos II, 172: the text is dis- 
cussed in great detail, with results of value for the minutiae of the history round about 
184 B.c. The second is the decree about the expedition against Aigila (Jacopi, 
ibid. 169). S. examines the meaning of cvvtaypardpyas, criticizing the interpretation 
offered by von Hiller in $./.G.° 1225, n. 7, of which inscription he gives a new 
restoration; suggests Spartan influence on the organization of the Rhodian navy; 
finds evidence in the new text for the use of Cerigotto as a pirate-base; and dates it 
to the decade following 260 B.c. La cronaca babtlonese suit Diadochi. This is the docu- 
ment published by S. Smith in his Babylonian Historical Texts (London, 1924), 124 ff. 
First, G. Furlani gives an Italian translation, with notes on disputed passages. 
Then follows a commentary by A. Momigliano. Of this the opening section deals with 
the chronology, concluding that the first years of Philip Arrhidaios and Alexander IV 
were 324/3 and 316/5 respectively: the rest is a treatment of details, of which the 
setting of the peace of 311 B.c. is the most important. C. Marchesi, Per una nuova 
edizione dt Aynobio. After a complete re-examination of the Paris MS. (in photo- 
graphic reproduction) the author offers many suggestions both about the descent of 
the MS. and on its lections: Reifferscheid is regarded as too adventurous. Miscel- 
lanea. 1. R. Sabbadini, Manibus date lilia plenis. Date spargam must be taken 
together: Vergil does not use the first person optative independently. II. G. M. 
Lattanzi, I/ proemio del repi pvyijs di Favorino. Herakles, Empedokles and (C.) Mucius 
are introduced as examples of fortitude in general: exile in particular is not reached till 
line 28. III. A. Solari, // consiglio di guerra ad Adnanopolt nel 378. Why did Valens 
not wait for Gratian? After discussing the evidence of Ammianus and Zosimus the 
author concludes that jealousy made him hurry. Recensioni. Note bibliogvafiche. 
Cronache e commenti. Pubblicazioni nicevute. 


Wiener Studien. L. 1932 (published March, 1933). 


A. Lesky, Zum Phaethon des Euvifides. An attempt to reconstruct the plot. L. 
Radermacher, Exkurse zu Aristophanes Vogeln. In Aves 1213 ofpayis is not a written 
document, a ‘ passport,’ but an official seal or ‘visa.’ E, Kalinka, Das Nichtwissen 
des Sokvates. K. Mras, Eine missverstandene Stelle bei Aristides. In the radwwdia 
Lpipvy § 21 d€ ov rvéovres is to be explained by another letter 
XIX. K 41 Vulg. § 3 Cedupor S€ epjynv éerirvéovow, cf. Philostratus, Vit. Soph. II. 9. 2. 
J. Mesk, Die Betspiele in Polemons Physiognomik. An examination of the illustrations 
used in P.’s work. They are important for the light they throw on the life and time 
of the author. F. Pfaff, Die Uberlieferung des Corpus Hippocraticum in dey nachalexan- 
dvinischen Zett. Maintains that there are two traditions of the text, (1) the edition of 
Artemidoros Capiton, (2) an independent tradition. R. Heberdey, Zu den hkleinasiati- 
schen Astragalenovakeln. A discussion of some inscriptions from Termessus maior. 
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M. Schuster, Plautus und Molieves ‘Le Malade imaginairve.’ Thinks that M. drew the 
character from Euclio in the Aulularia. K. Prinz, Zu Properz I. 18, A minute dis- 
cussion of this poem. G. Herzog-Hauser, Zuv Textgestaltung und Erklairung dev 
Praetexta Octavia. A. Kappelmacher, Zuyv Abfassungszeit von Tacitus’ Dialogus. 
Attacks the view that it is a youthful work written in the reign of Titus. E. Hauler, 
Die dem hl. Augustin zugeschniebene Predigt tiber die Verwandlung von Wasser in Wein. A 
fresh collation of the Sessorian and the Cambridge MS. C.F. Lehmann-Haupt, Der 
Stuvz des Kroisos und das historische Element in Xenophons Kyvopddie (continued from 
vol. 47, p. 123). R. Meister, Zur Formulierung des Universalienproblems bet Albertus 
Magnus. MiszeL.Len: J. Jiithner discusses Pind. Nem. 7. 70 ff. and F. Stéssl 
Ol. 1.60. L. Bieler on Soph. Antig. 569. K. Horna thinks that the violations of 
Porson’s Law in Euripides’ Jon are due to that play taking the place of a satyric 
drama. L. Radermacher in (a) Lys. Epitaph. ad imt. would read @ < vépes ot > rapovtes 
and defends oAiyou for ov roAXov in xxiv. 1; (0) the title ’EAwiédes given in Suidas 
to Theocritus’ poem ‘AAveis should be ’EArides 7) Awdoxovpo. H. Gerstinger on a 
catalogue of popular Christian books in Pap. Graec. Vindob. 26015. E. Kalinka finds 
a new verse of Ennius in Liv. 22. 49. 3 guam mallem uinctos miht tradevet < Hannibal 
inguit>. R. Hanslik discusses the trial of Varenus Rufus. M. Runes defends the 
etymology of dorsum from deovsum and of cliens from clueo, and maintains that cervix is 
from a root ceys- ‘head’ and veho; i.e. cevsvehix. E,. Groag argues that damnatum 
vepetundis consulavem uivum of Suet. Otho 2. 2 is Lurius Varius. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. XLIX. 3. 1931. 

A. von Blumenthal seeks to identify Illyrian and Macedonian words (especially 
from the lexicographers): as Illyr., pwPidas, areAAa, aBadre, dvav, “YAAeis, €Bpos, 
Bayaios, dBvddv, éyyAwpotpeva, eyypurpos, Kapodavrisas, 
SvBpis, and as Macedonian, dyépda, (and cognates), aAc(a, Zeipnvn, Mayas, 
Tevrapos, ApeBeAdoo. W. Krogmann interprets windsbraut as (not ‘the bride of the 
wind,’ but rather) ‘roaring of the wind.’ E. Fraenkel: Lithuanian etymologies 
(skasti, sokti, pravértett, paskui, tarpas). Reviews. 

XLIX. 4. 1931. 

K. Classen: some very doubtful conjectures on Finnish loans (?) from Ger- 
manic and their historical and cuitural significance. E. Hermann adds to his 
discussion (Heft 1) of the use of the gen. of a patronymic adjective instead of 
the grandfather’s name. H. Krahe: a valuable paper on Messapic occupational 
names; and a list of Baltic names with Illyrian cognates. N. Jokl: on the history 
of the Albanian diphthongs -wa-, -we-. Reviews. 


L.1. 1932. 

E. Fraenkel begins a long and important survey, with critical comments, of 
Tocharish grammar (with special reference to Schulze’s work)—gender in noun and 
pronoun, etymologies, sound-changes, formants, etc. V. Pisani: examples from Skt. 
and O.P. of the use of the optative to denote repeated action in the past. Id., 
a discussion of the history of the forms of the personal pronouns in Armenian. 
N. Jokl continues his account of the Alb. -wa-, -ue- diphthongs, G, Iljinskij: ety- 
mology of Slav. nevodz ‘net’ (*(s)néu- ‘twist, twine’). A. H. Krappe: conjectures 
on the name and function of the Baltic divine name pikuls (a. woodpecker rain-god). 
Reviews. 


L. 2. 1932. 
E. Fraenkel continues his contributions to Toch. grammar (numerals, particles, 
reciproc. pron., compounds). N. O. Heinertz: etymologies of Goth. aurahjom, kalk- 
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jom. S. W. F. Margadant traces the development of transitive from older intransi- 
tive meanings (e.g. in agere, pépevv, etc.). C. C. Uhlenbeck: a criticism of recent 
work on Basque (cf. J.F. xlix. 253), Walther Schulz attacks Classen (#b.) on the 
date of Germanic migrations to Baltic. W. Printz: etymologies of Germ. web, Skt. 
kélatram, Urdu ‘aurat, etc. (all as physical terms in origin). P. von der Miihll on 
Homeric div (*8Fav) and its usage; id., on épos in Aeschylus. M. Hammarstrém: 
derives Lat. apologare from *apolegarve ; its relation to the se apoculave of servile Latin. 
F. Karpf gives examples from mod. languages of loose pronominal and other con- 
structions. E. Hermann: linguistic evidence of patriarchal organisation in Baltic- 
speaking territory. Reviews. | 


L. 3. 1932. 

A. Debrunner attempts to represent algebraically (with a view to the formulation 
of syntactical laws) the component elements of sentences. M. Bartoli: a new means 
of determining the position of the accent inI.Eu. Bartoli would formulate a rule 
‘I.Eu. stems with tenuis-media (faba) have root-accent (i.e. paéba, péiba), but with 
media-tenuis they have the accent on the theme-vowel (e.g. bipd).’ J. Erdédi on 
Finnish sampo (Kalevala) ‘ mill’ (magic), and Skt. skambha ‘(heaven supporting) tree,’ 
with transference of meaning due to popular etymology. E. Fraenkel continues his 
contributions to Toch. grammar (verbal adjectives in -/; the impv. prefix p-, cf. Slav. 
po-, Balt. pa- perfective ; heteroclitic adjectives; etymologies). C.C. Uhlenbeck : 
addition to /.F. I, 134. A. von Blumenthal: an interpretation of the Sicel insc. of 
Centorbi. V. Pisani: controverts Krappe’s account (I. 1) of Balt. prkuls (cf. K.Z. 
I. 161). E. Hermann: Slavonic and Frisian expressions of measure and distance. 


Reviews. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 61. Band. 1./2. Heft. 

E. Lidén discusses six stems occurring in certain I.-E. languages, whose meaning 
has to do with the making of butter or cheese. Four of these are found in a 
Caucasian language. In a second interesting article he deals with names of the parts 
of the body of animals. This is followed by a short article in which G. Morgenstierne 
gives much further information about the history and cognates of modern Persian 
vida, the first word with which Lidén deals. R. Loewe occupies over a hundred pages 
in continuing his discussion of non-European words in modern European languages, 
dealing with West Indian, Central American, North American, African and Malay 
words. H. Oertel brings forward parallels to the Sanskrit causative form /apayate, 
which he concludes has the meaning of impose upon. F. Specht discusses the infixing 
in certain Greek verbal and other stems of an element -pi-, basing his remarks on the 
occurrence in Od. XVII 196 and 203 of the forms oxnpirreo Oa: and oxnrropevov respec- 
tively. He adduces as parallels the forms oxa-pi-daoOat, rd-pi-yos and Lat. sc-vi-bo. 
After touching on the infixing of « and € elements, he suggests that the reduplicated 
aorists yvirame and Skt. avpipat together with certain presents were formed 
in the same way. There are four notes by W. Schulze. 
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Simplicius :— 
Phys. 31. (3), 109; 143. (4), 110 
Sophocles :— 
Ant, (1109), 54 
El. (305), 54 
Statius 
Achill. i, (508 f.), 66; ii. (110), 13; ii. (134- 
6), 3 
Silv. i, 2. (209-12), 15; 1. 6. (61); ii. 1. (126- 
9), 16; ii. 7. (116), 4; ii. 7. (120), 3; v. 2. 
(68 f.), 14; v. 3. (88), 65 
Theb. i. (73), 23 (85-7), 1 f.; (103 f.), (113), 
2; (165-8), (188), 15; (246f.), 1 ; (330 f.), 
4; (431-73), 6; (535f), (716 3 f. 
li. (364-70), 6 ; (629-39), 4 ; (664-6), 65 
lii. (42-4), 68; (102-7), (114-20), 5; (378 f.), 
5 f. ; (506 f.), 12; (710), 6 
iv. (1-3), 6; (95), 66; (168-71), 7; (238-40), 
(275 f.), 33 (520-4), 7; (680 ff.), (689), 
(692), 8; (699-704), 7 f. 
v. (674), 13 
vi. (37 f£.), 2; (149-55), 8 f.; (159-61), 9. f.; 
(355-64), 10 f. ; (404-13), 11; (464-6), 11 f. ; 
(469 f.), 11,66, (513 f.), 15; (571-3), 123 
(598-601), (658-60), 13 ; (775), 41 ; (925), 13 
vii. (172 f.), 165 (179), 13; (260), 14; (300), 
11; (500 f.), 14; (567), 70; (670 f.), 66; 
(683-7), 655 (757), 11 f.; (775 £.), 3 
viii. (65-8), 65 f.; (195 ff.), 4; (255-8), 66; 
(570-8), 66 f. ; (728), 15 
ix. (69), 16; (248-51), 67; (462 f.), 67 f£. ; 
(513), 43 (736), 12; (788 f.), 68 
x. (47 £.), 68 f.; (345), 35 (734). 12: (873-7), 
69; (897 £.), 69 f. 
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Statius—continued :— 
xi. (273-5), 70 ; (306-8), 68 f. ; (329-37), 70 f. ; 
(348-52), 71 ; (659), 15 
xii. (58 f.), 4 ; (408), 70; (491 f.), 71 ; (609 f.), 
68; (661-4), 71; (690), 9; (698 f.), 15; 
(812), 72 f. 
Stobaeus :— 
Flor. 43. (48), 23 f. 
Strabo :— 
v. 2. (5) (p. 222), 32, 35 
Suetonius :— 
Aug. 2. (3), 4. (2), 7- (1), 10. (4), 16. (2), (28), 
(63), (68), 69. (1), 69. (2), 173 5 (79), 174, 
175 ;°(71), 142 
Div, Tul. 52. (2), 173 
Nero, 3. (2), 173 
Tib. (9), 173 


Tacitus :— 
Ann. i, (10), 177 ; i. (63), 147 ; iv. 34. (8), 172 5 
iv. (44), 1475 Vi. (15), 142, 143 
dial, 28. (6), 176 
Theognis :— 
(338), 53 5 (959-62), 53; (962), 201 
Theophrastus :— 
Dox. (482), 98 
fragg. v. § 50 (1. 5), (1. 9), vii. § 11 (I. 8), § 13 
(1. 5), (1. 8), § 15 (1. 12), § 17 (I. 5), ix. (de 
vertigine) § g (1. 12), 140; ix. §12(1.10),141 ; 
ix. (de sudove) § 2 (1. 2), § 13 (Il. 5, 8), § 34 
(1. 3), (Il. 8 ff.), (8§ 36, 37), 147 
Thes, ling. Lat. I. p. 133 (81 ff.), 13; I. p. 1030 
(69), 3 ; II. (pp. 639-42), 13 ; II. p. 672 (fin.), 
7; III., p. 1482 (60), 3; V. p. 1148 (65), 1 
Thucydides :— 
i. 126, 22; i. 136. (3), 208; viii, 67. (2), 21 


Valerius Flaccus 
ii. (293), 6; vii. (235 f), 3 
Varro :— 
R.R. i. i. (2), 10 
Velleius 
i. (15), 33; 1.15. (2), 30; il. 96. (2-3), 142, 144, 
145; ii. (104), 147; ii., 104. (2), 142; ii. 
106. (2), 147 
Virgil :— 
Aen, iii. (8 f.), 11; iv. (578), 3; vil. (148), 66; 
viii. (78), 3; xi. (718), (746), 125 xii. 
(103 f.), 67. 
Georg. i. (4), iv. (281-6), 41 ; iv. (287 ff.), 37; 
iv. (315 f.), 40; iv. (396-8), 42; iv. (415-8), 
40 ; iv. (425-8), 8; iv (460 f.), 44 :1iv. (528), 
(532-47), 425 iv. (532 ff.), 44; iv. (559 ff.), 
39 


Xenophanes :— 


(35), 108 
Xenophon :— 


Cyr. i. 1. (5), 209 

Hell, ii, 1. (1), 200. 

Mem, i. 1. (2), 74, 160; i. 2. (56), 79, 159 
Symp. iii. (5), 75 
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“GODS, HEROES AND MEN 
OF ANCIENT GREECE 
By W. H. D. ROUSE, LiteD. 


‘With 8 Illustrations 7s. 6d. net 


The author never forgets that he is a scholar, and never allows us to forget that 
he is a wit and-a humorist . Let us pretend that the phrase has never been used 
before, and therefore declare, because we meant it: This book.will please children 
of all ages from ten to eighty. The heard-for-the-first-time, or the familiar stories 
of Greek mythology are told as parts of a connected whole ; this book is Thé Rise 
and Fall of the Olympian’ Empire. The Greeks had a clear conception of the 
family histories ’of their gods, goddesses and demi-gods ; here it is, complete with 
a family tree, and the stories remembered by celestial or earthly Nannies when 
‘their charges had grown up and become celebrated. | 


4 


JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, 


Latin Text-Books 


-A SCHOOL LATIN COURSE LIMEN. 
By G. A. Morrison, M.A., LL.D., Head- A First Latin Book. By R. §. Cowway, 
master of Robert Gordon’s College, Aber- Litt.D.,D.Litt., F.B.A.andC. Fuaméreap 
deen, An attempt by an experienced and Watrers, M.A,, 4s. Also in Two Parts. 


‘successful teacher to give the rudiments 
of Latin through translation of complete 
sentences from the-very first. It provides 
material for a three or four years’ course. 


Part I., 2s.6d.; Part 3s.; Pare 3s, 


LATIN TRANSLATION AT 


SIGHT i 
By T. D. Hart,.M.A, Contains three 
lis Se and fifty-five Latin ‘passages of 
graduated difficulty. well adapted | for 
school us¢ up to Matriculation standard. 


Limp cloth, 1s.6d.; Cloth boards, 18. gd.; 
Key, 1s, 8d. 


LATIN LITERATURE _ 
By J. W. Macxan, LL.D., F.B.A. The 
Republic The Augustan Age — The 
Empire—Index of Authors. 5s. net, 


*Without a doubt the best and most complete 
work of its kind in English.'—Datly News, 


-28, 6d, each, ‘Teachers’ Edition, includ- 


ing Appenpix To Limen, 5s. ; Key, 33. 3d., 
post free. Appenpix tro Limen: Sugges- 
tions for Teachers on the Oral Method, 
and Dialogues for Acting. . 9d, 


ANTE LIMEN 

A new Latin Book for Younger Beginners, 
based upon Limen. Compiled under the 
guidance of Prorzssors Watrers and 
Conway. By R, H. Rees, B.A. Ante 
Limen i is on similar lines to Limen, but 
is suitable for children under eleven 


years of age... 2s. ; Key, 3s. 3d, 


AD LIMEN 

Being Reading Lessons and Exercises for 
a Second and Third Year Course in 
Latin. By Prorrssons Warrsrs and 


Conway, Key, 3s. 3d. 
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THE ELEGIES OF PROPERTIUS 


Edited by H. F, BUTLER and E. A, BARBER 
18s. net 


‘Though it owes something to the edition of Propertius published by 
Professor Butler in 1905, this is an entirely new work, and not a mere 
revision. It offers an authoritative text with an Introduction and 
Commentary. 


KING AGIS OF GREEK 
SPARTA MERCENARY 


AND HIS CAMPAIGN — SOLDIERS 
IN ARCADIA IN FROM THE EARLIEST 


TIMES TO THE 
BATTLE OF IPSUS 


By H. W, PARKE 
12s. 6d. net 6d, net 


PROCLUS 
THE ELEMENTS OF THEOLOGY 


A REVISED TEXT, WITH INTRODUCTION, 
COMMENTARY, AND A TRANSLATION 


By w. J. WOODHOUSE 


By §E. R. DODDS 
30s. net 


SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS 
eAND HIS AGE 
By c. E. STEVENS 
12s. 6d. net 


THE TECHNIQUE OF EARLY 
GREEK SCULPTURE 


By sTANLEY CASSON 
Fully Illustrated. 25s, net 


‘, . . He has produced an extraordinary interesting and valuable book 
which should do much to rouse a wider interest in an aspect of sculpture 
which has been left too much to specialists. . . .'\—Burlington Magazine, 
. This remarkable book. . . .’—Sunday Times. 
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